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ADVERTISEMENT. 



oOME months have now elapsed since the period spe- 
cified for thp delivery of the late Bishop of St. Asaph's 
Sermons to the public. In extenuation of this apparent 
neglect, it is necessary to state, that owing to a disap- 
pointment experienced by the Printer in the arrival of a 
set of new types from London, the Editor was pre- 
vented from putting the work to press so soon as he 
originally intended ; and even after it was in the press, 
unpleasant and unforeseen circumstances arose, which 
greatly retarded the progress of the publication. 

By the publication of their posthumous works, the 
well-earned fame of some of the first literary characters 
bath too frequently been tarnished : and perhaps to no 
one specic!i of writing is this observation more applicable 
than to that of which these volumes are composed. The 
reason of this it is not difficult to assign : the editor 
either, through an error in judgment, makes a selection 
of sermons which the author himself never would liave 
approved, or, through an inferiority of talent, but lamely 
restores passages obliterated in defaced and mutilated 
manuscripts. To the former of these causes it must be 
attributed, if in the following pages any thing unw vrthy 
of the pen of their learned author should be found ; for 
to die latter the Editor cannot plead guilty, since, fearful 
of injuring the native dignity and strength of the com- 
positions, he felt it a sacred duty to let them appear in 
the state in which they were left by the Bishop. — Among 
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the discourses now offered to the public, six made their 
appearance in print some yjears since. Five of these, 
the ninth, thirteenth, fourteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth, are inserted in these volumes at the request of a 
prelate to whose opinion the Editor pays the most im- 
plicit reverence ; and the sixth, " The Holy Ones and 
the Watchers," he was induced to reprint by the cir- 
cumstance of its being the last ever composed by his re- 
vered father. 

As inquiries from various quarters have been made 
relative to the fate of the late Bishop of St. Asaph's 
papers, the Editor of the Sermons thinks it right to ap- 
prize the literary world that they are in his hands : and 
he readily embraces this opportunity of publicly expres- 
sing the gratitude due from him to the creditors of the 
deceased, and to the gentlemen who upon the Bishop's 
demise acted as administrator to his afiairs ; for to the 
liberality of the former, and the exertions of the latter, 
he is indebted for the possession of these valuable ma- 
nuscripts. 

Of the talents of Bishop Horsley as a theologian, it 
might perhaps be indecorous in his son to speak : but 
he may be allowed to state, that his father's [Papers have 
been submitted to the inspection of the prelate already 
alluded to ; and that, in that prelate's opinion, they con- 
tain a mass of more important biblical criticism and re- 
search than has for many years made its appearance 
from the press. Among this body of divinity is a trans- 
lation of the book of Psalms, accompanied with notes 
critical and explanatory, — ^a treatise, accompanied with 
notL', on the Pentateuch, and on the historical books 
of tlie Old Testament, — a treatise on the prophets ; con- 
taining notes on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel (Hosea, al- 
ready published), Joel, Amos, Obadiah. These are all 
left in a state perfectly ready for publication ; and it is 
the Editor's wish to print the work on the Psalms im- 
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mediately. It will, however, extend to two volumes 
quarto, and be attended with considerable expense; and 
being more calculated for the use of the scholar and the 
theological student than for the libraries of the generality 
of readers, it will find comparatively but a slow sale. 
The Editor therefore trusts that it will not be deemed 
unreasonable, if he announces that he cannot in justice 
to his &mily venture to draw the expenses of such a 
work upon himself, without the prospect of a fund to 
answer them. The moment that one hundred names as 
purchasers are found, he will proceed to press. 

It might seem strange were this article to pass over in 
silence Bishop Horsley's mathematical papers. His cha- 
racter as a sound mathematician has been acknowledged 
and respected by some of the first proficients; and con- 
siderable expectations have been formed relative to the 
importance of the papers which he may have left behind 
him connected with thaft science. But the fact is,, that 
in the concluding years of his life, his attention and time 
were taken up with other objects ; and a close attendance 
in Parliament, with the business of an extensive diocese, 
left him latterly but little leisure for his favourite pursuit. 
He was, however, at all times ready to lend his assist- 
ance to others who were engaged in mathematical dis- 
quisitions to any salutary or useful purpose. Of this 
readiness the Editor recollects one remarkable instance, 
which occurred when his &ther was Bishop of Rochester. 
During that period, some French refugee circulated among 
the British mathematicians of a certain character what he 
called a demonstration that the law of gravitation could 
not have been otherwise constituted than we find it ; and 
that if bodies, by such a law, tend toward each other at 
all, it mtdst be with a velocity in the inverse ratio of the 
square of their distances. To this pretended demon- 
stration the Bishop's attention was first called by the late 
Professor Robison of Edinburgh, who had himself dc- 
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^ected an error in it, which however had been likewise 
detected by the author, or disclosed to him by some 
friend. As the Professor inferred, from the attempt at 
such a demonstration, that the man's intention could be 
nothing else than to establish that first step towards 
atheism, the eternity of the world in its present state^ he 
mentioned to the Bishop some facts, from which he 
thought himself able to prove that the law by which bo- 
dies tend toward each other is arbitrary^ and that their 
velocities might have been in various other ratios. Lest, 
as he said, the cause of religion should be hurt by a 
feeble defence, the Professor likewise stated the outlines 
of his proof, which he requested the Bishop to examine 
with all die severity becoming the editor of the works 
of Newton, — whose fame was thus combined with the 
•interests of religion. 

That the Bishop did examine the Professor's proofs, 
and did approve of them, is known to the Editor of the 
present volumes, who is persuaded that the correspond- 
ence between these two eminent mathematicians, if pre- 
served entire, would not be foijnd imwordiy of the 
public attention. 

The most important however of the Bishop's mathe- 
matical labours were published in his lifetime. What 
remains, as far as they have been hitherto examined, 
with the exception of a single manuscript^ are loose and 
unconnected papers, and were never meant by the au- 
thor to meet the public eye. The excepted manuscript 
is indeed s(^ immediately connected with the science in 
question, and is left in so nearly a finished state, that the 
Editor is inclined to promise the publication of it. It 
is ** The Life of Sir Isaac Newton," which Dr. Horsley, 
soon after he had edited the " Principia," was requested 
by some of the first men of the day to prefix to that 
work; and, from the ample materials which he has left 
behind him, it is evident that he intended to comply 
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ivith the request If these materials be now published, 
they assuredly will not appear in so complete and finished 
a shape as tbey would have done had they received a final 
revision from their author ; but, in the humble judgnient 
of the writer of this article, they will still form a more 
copious and more interesting life of the great plulosopher 
than any yet extant. 

The Editor of these volumes has now only to state, 
that if it please God to spare him a few years, he pur- 
poses publishing an uniform edition of all his father's 
works, with a biographical account of the author. To 
enable him to accomplish with greater facility the latter 
part of the undertaking, he earnestly entreats the sur- 
viving literary friends of the late Bishop, to favour him 
with such communications on the subject as it may be 
in their power to bestow, — ^more especially with any 
particulars relative to the earlier part of the Bishop's 
life, and with any cdrrespondence between themselves 
and the Bishop which they may deem of sufiicient iiv 
terest to form a part of such memoir. 

H. HORSLEY. 

JDundeCy Januartf^ 1810. 
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SE^RMON I. 

St. James v. 8. 

¥cf the emhing rf the Lard drttw&ih nigh * 

1 IIME ttas, l^heil I know tiot tt^fiat mystical meanings 
Weft draini) by a certain cabalistic alchymy, from th6 
dhfiplest exi^es^ions of holy writ, — ^from expressions ifi 
<trhich no allusion could reasonably be supposed to any 
ihing beyond the particular occasion upon which they 
tv'ere introduced. While this frenzy raged among the 
leartied, visionary lessons of divinity were often derived, 
" hot only fh>m detached texts of scripture, but from 
Ungk ttaftbj — ^not from Words dnly, but from letters — 
from the J^ce, the shape, the posture of a letter: and 
the^biunders of transcribers, as they lutve since proved 
to be, have been the ground-work of many a fine-spun 
ilieditation. 

It is the weakness of humstn nature, in every instance 
of fofly, to run from one extreme to its opposite. In 
later ages, since we have seen the futility of tihose mystic 
expositi<^s in which the schod of Origen so much 
delighted, we have been too apt to fell into the contrary 
errc»* ; and the same unwarrantable license of figurative 
interpretation which they employed to elevate, as they 
thought, the plainer parts of Scripture, has been used, 
hi modem times, ineflect to lowef the divine. 

Among the passages which have been thus misrepre- 
iiented by the refinements of a felse criticism, are all diose 

3 
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which contain the explicit praniise of tlie ^^coming of the 
Son of Man in glory, or in his kingdom;" wluch it is be- 
ccmie so mud^the fashion to understand of the destnictian 
of Jerusalem by theRcHf&ananns, within hsdf a oentuiy aitor 
our Lord's ascension, that, to those who take die senae 
of Scripture from some of the best modem expositors^ 
it must seem doubtful whether any clear prediction b to 
be found in the New Testament, of an event in which, of 
all others, the Christian world is the most interested. 

As I conceive the right understanding of this phrase to 
be of no small importance^ seeing the hopes of the riglttse- 
ous and the fears of the wicked rest chiefly on the explicit 
promises of our Saviour's coming, it is my ptesent pur- 
pose to give tlie matter, as far as my abilities may be equal 
to it, a complete discussion; and although, from the 
nature of the subtject, the disquisition must be chiefly 
critical, Qonsisting in a particular and minute ex^unmation 
of the passages wherein the phrase in question occurs, yet 
I trust, that by God's assistance, I shall be able so to 
state my argument, that every one here, who is but as 
well versed as eveiy Christian ought to be in the English 
Bible, may be a very good judge of the evidence oi my 
conclusion. If I should sometimes have occasion, wlpch 
will be but seldom, to appeal to the Scriptures in the origi- 
nal language, it will not be to impose a new sense upon the 
texts which I may find it to my purpose to produce, but to 
open and a3certain the meaning, where the original expres« 
sions may be more clear and determinate than thpse of our 
translation. And in these cases, the expositions which 
grammatical considerations may have suggested to me, will 
be evidenced to you, by the force and perspicuity they 
may give to the passages in question, considered either in 
themselvesor in the connection with their several contexts* 

It is the glory of our church, that the most illiterate of 
her sons are in possession of the Scriptures in their mother 
tongue. It is their duty to make the most of so great a 
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bles»ng, by emplojang as much^time as they can spare 
from the necessary business of liieir several callings) in 
die diligent study of die written word. It is the duty of 
their teachers to give them all possible assistance and 
encouragement in diis necessary work. I apprehend that 
we mistake our proper diity, when we avoid the public 
discussion of difficult or ambiguous texts, and eidier 
keep them entirely out of ^ht, or, when that cannot 
easily be d(xie, obtrude <mr interpretations upon the laity, 
as magisterial or oracular, without proof or argument ;-^ 
a idanthat may servethepurposesof indolimcei andmay 
be made to serve worse purposes, but is not well adapted 
to answer the true ends of the institution of our holy oider. 
The will of God is that all men should be saved; and td 
. that end, it is his will that all men, that is, all descriptions 
of men, great and small, rich and poor, learned and ig« 
tiorant, ^uld come to the knowledge of the truth. Of 
M^ tnah^ — ^diat is, of the truths brought to light by the 
Gospel: not only of the fundamental truths of faith 
towards God, of repentance from dead works, and k£ a 
future judgment, — but of all the sublimer truths concern* 
ing the scheme of man's redemption. It is God's will 
that all men should be brought to a just understanding of 
the deliverance Christ hadi wrought ibr us,-^toa just ap- 
prehension of the magnitude of our hopes in him, and of 
the certainty of the evidence on which these hopes are 
founded. It is God's will that all men should come to a 
knowledge of the original dignity of our Saviour's 
pers(»i,-^-ofthemystery of his incarnation,-— of the nature 
of his eternal priesthood^ die value of his atonement, the 
eflkacy d* his intercession. These things are never to be 
understood without much more dmn a superficial know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, especially the Scriptures of the 
New Testament; and yet that knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures which is necessary to the understanding of these 
things, is what few, T would hope, in this country are too 
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iHiteratft«6 attain. It i«oiir<hi(ytofiidUlal» tlpMa^ 
ment by clearing difieiiltics. h may be proper to 0MI 
ttiose we cannot clear^-fr-to present our heuKiB with tkn 
interpnetations that haye been attempted, and to abo«r 
where they fail )— ^ih a woidt to make them maalBiB nf 
the question, though neither th^ nor we rnxgr be eomo 
fetent to the resolutbn of it. This inatmction wduIA 
mcHie eflfectuaily secure them agsdnat the poiacMi of modem 
comipticns, than the practice, dictated by a fidse discra^ 
tion, ci avoiding die mention of every doctrine that «a|r 
be combated, and of burying every text of doubtfal 
meaning. The comipt(srs<^ the Christian dodrine have 
no such reserve. The doctrines cf the divinity of die 
8oa-*«^the ineaniationi'r-^^e satisfaction of the cross asm 
aacrifice, in the literal meaning of die word-^the Media* 
torial intercession««-4he influoiees of the Spirit<<^tfae 

\^ eternity of future punitihment-*-are topips c£ popular dis* 

cussion vnth those nAio would deny or pavert these 
ddiBtrinest and we m^r judge by thmr success what mt 
mm might be, if we would but meet our antagoniatn 
on their own groimd; The common people, we find» 
enter into the force,, though they do not peroeive.the so^ 
|riuiti!y of $heir aiguments. The same people would 
mudi more enter into the internal evidence of the genuine 
doetiinp of the Qespel, if holden out to them, not iq 

^ parts, studiously divested of whatever may seem roysteri- 

oius,-^9rnot with accommodadonslo the prevailing fashion 
ef opinions, but entire and undisguised. Nor are the 
laity to shot their ears against these disputations, ai^ 
tuoeties in whicl^ they are not concerned, or difficulties 
above tiie reach of their abilkies ; and least of all ane 
they to negleet those disquisitions which inm^diately 
respect the interpretation of texts. Every sentencefoftfce 
Bible is from God, and every man b kvteresled in the 
meaning of it. The teacher, therefore, is to expound, 
and the disciple to hear anfl nead with-diligence ; and much 



CBertiMs* Anldii»Iai)£er, iiotoolyfroaiaseaeralcoii* 
■idaratbiiof Ike Mtone of die Go^ doctrkie, and the 
Mel^lfae^riptuitt languafe, whieh is admiiably accom^- 
■■iiiiiBiiiil Cii niltL u ippi nhrnninnr buiffoma faet whicb 
kas hapfKxied to fall miieh wkhin may own obicrvatiaoy-^ 
tiiepcoficaeooy, I mean, diat* we often find, m same iingU 
wsmae^ of mn wbo have ntever had a Iberal edoeatioa^ 
'andivfco, eKoe|it m thai paiticular sutyect on whk^ dwy 
have jbeaiiywed paiiisand attention, reaaatn ignorant and 
ilKMfatstotheeiidoftheirliVfift. Theaciencesaneattdy 
and they ace tmly said, toiiave thai mutual eofwectieny 
Aat mfOEnt of them may be the better iinderstood fer 
wiMiai^tiilodieraat Aaddieieis,peiiiapa, nobmdi 
«f knowkiige which readvesmoM lUustnition from dl 
Ifaenst) tfian the aciense of «digion: y^ it hath, fiks 
every other, ka ovwine^niME/iMrinciplea oo which k reata, 
widi die lonowiedge of which, ^thout my other, a great 
propeaa ««r be made. And theaeiie much more qMa 
to die ^pnehenaion of an nmmhk^ed undaratandioB 
dian the principka of certain afestniae seieneea, such aa 
geomeln^, fer inatance, or astroiiomy, in which I have 
known phin men^ who coidd set up no pietensiona to 
genend learning, mrioe diadngyiahed attumaenta. 

Under these perauaakms, I shall not acmple to attempt 
adisqoiation, which, on the first view of it, might seem 
adapted oniy to a learned auditoiy* And I trust that I 
ahsdl apeak to your understandings. 

I prq^ose to consider what may be the most frequent 
import d£ the plufase of ^our Lead's coming." And it 
vioU, if I mistake not, appeca*, diatthe figuratwt me of 
it, to denote the time erf* the deatruetion of Jerusalem by 
die Romans, is very rare, IT not altogether unexampled 
hi the Seripturea of the New Testament; excq>t, per- 
haps, in some paasagesof die book ef Revelations : that, 
on die other heaid^ die usedP it t» lA^ Uterai sense is frer« 
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quecit, warning the Christian woM of an eventito.fae 
wished by the faithful, anddreaded by the in^ienilent,-^- 
a visible descent of our Lord from heav^i, as visible. to 
all the world as his ascension was to the aposdes,-— *a 
coming of our Lord in all the msyesty .<rf* the Godhead^ to 
judge the quick and dead, to receive his servants iota 
8^ory, aad send the wicked into outer darkness. 

In the epistles of St Paul, St Peter, and St lames, 
we find frequent mention of the coming of our Lord, in * 
terms, which, like those of the text, may at first seem to 
imp^ an expectation in those writers of his speedy wri<» 
val. There can be no question that the coming ci our 
Lord literally signifies his conung in pexsmn to the general 
judgment, and that it was sometimes used in this liteml 
sense by our Lord himself; as in the 25th chapter of St*. 
Matthew's gospel, where the Son of Man is desciibed as 
coming in his glory — as sitting on the throne of his glo* 
ly — ^as separating the just and the wicked, and prcmounc- 
ing the final sentence. But, as it would be vezy unreason- 
able to suppose that the inspired writers, though ignorant 
of the times and seasons, which the Father hath put in his 
ownpow^, could be under so great ^delusion as to look 
for the end c^ the world in their own days,-— lor this 
reason it has been imagined, that wherever in the epistles 
^ the apostles^ such assertions occur as those I have 
mentioned, the coming of our L<»d is not to be taken in 
die literal meaning of the phrase, but that we are to look for 
scMnething which was really at hand when these epistles 
were written, and which, in some figuraUve sense, might 
be called his coming. And such an event the learned 
thiok they find in the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
may seem indeed no insignificant type of the final de- 
struction of the enemies of God sind Christ But if we 
recur to the passages wherein the approach dT Christ's 
kingdom is mentioned, we shall find that in most of them, 
I believe it might he said in all, the mention of the final 
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judgment' mig^ be of much importance to the writer's 
ailment. While that of the destruction of Jerusalem could 
be of none. The coming of our Lord is a topic which 
the holy penmen employ, when they find occasion to 
exhort the brethren to a steady perseverance in the pxo- 
fieasion of the Gospel, and a patient endurance of those 
trying afflictions, with which the provuience of God, in 
tbe£rst ages of the church, was pleased to exercise his 
servants* Upon these occasicms, to confirm the perse- 
cuted Christian's wavering &ith — to revive his weary 
hope — ^to invigorate his drooping zeal*— nothing could be 
more effectual than to set before him the iHX>spect of that 
haf^y consummation, when his Lord should come to 
take him to himself, and change his short-lived sorrows 
info endkss joy. On the other hand, nothing, upon these 
OGcasionsy oould be more'out of season, than to bring in 
view an amnroaching period of increased affliction,'-^or 
such was the season c^the Jewish war to be* The be- 
Uevmg Jews, favoureoas they were in many instances, 
ware still sharers in no small degree in the common 
calamity of their country. They had been trained by 
our L(xxLhimself to no other expectation* He had spoken 
explicitly of the siege of Jerusalem as a time ci distress 
and danger to the very elect of God* Again, if the care-, 
less and indifferent were at any time to be awakened to a 
sense of danger, the last judgment was likely to afford a 
more prevailing ai^ument than the prospect of tlie tem- 
poral rum impencUng over the Jewisli nation, or indeed 
than any thing else which the phrase of ^'our Lord's 
coming," according to any figurative interpretation of it, 
can denote* It should seem, therefore, that in all those 
passagesof the episdes in which the coming of our Lord 
is holden out, either as a motive to patience and perse- 
venuice, or to keep alive that spirit of vigilance and cau- 
tion which is necessaiy to make our calling sure, — it, 
should seem, that in all these passages the coming is to be 
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day; miA ^tiiltjigiit^l»t£iiitir^ tbMk 

«aE{m^iotid which, in tkeir Ikcfal meamng, te^M iKctil 
to MfK^ltiice hb immedkie m^ And Ais Si. iVsteiT 
seettis lo sug^;est, ivhenhe tetts <isv i^ bi^ aifocMid eptttle^ 
Aat the terms af loMatfid ito# am to b« v«ry dKi^^ 
derstdod trhen i^^ied totbe g:reat ope»«ti<iM «f PMti* 
Aence, aftd to tiie miiiniT ^oewrences €f faoMMa IVb 
*' Th£ Lofti," si^ he^ '^ i» Mt stack coHtennv Im 
itranilse, ds 9&tnt men couftt slaekfiMK. C^ 4ay lA iMk 
Ae Loni i^ a thonsamd year$, and a thousand yean a^cnk 
Aqt." Jimf dAd ibf ^ aft wwcb «vlieictiy ii «fi<«ifMM<«i it 
itttheir itttended of thA imttintt pn^Ofyattioii oi djittsttut wu 
tervalft ef time, thm the magfdtii^ of any one by itKtf 
^efifieA And the same tl^ hb^ be saM to bs comiiig 
dither soon or kte, aec€«<dNng an the dweanoe ^ k h 
6cmipared ik^ a longQf or a shettef pemat 4f dMtfiM» 
Thus, akhoB^ the day of judgmeM was tmnmiA uiiu 
Axfbtedly Ary'M iiMerral of man^ 
IfiMtles,^ y6tkftiightMitheirdaysbeflaid^beathHid^ 
if its disttonce ttotn tfiem was bvrt: a ofnaU part of its dri^ 
^fial distance from the creation of the w<Mrtd,-^that i»» tf 
its Astoice then was but a smsilp^rt of the w4u)le period 
of the WDTld^s estistence, which is the standaitl, m refer ' 
Mce to which, so lon^f a^ the workt shaH iast, aS odver 
portions at tlihe may be by ns most properly denondlated 
long or short There is again another use of die nMyrdk^ 
Soon and krte, whereby any one portion cf tiliie, taken 
singly, is understood to be compaml, not with any oChet, 
bnt with the immber of events ttett are to come to pasi 
in it In natnral consequence and succession, if the events 
are fe%v in ptoportbn to the time, the succession mast hi 
slow, and the time may be called long. If they are many, 
the succession mtist be qtrick, and the time may be csdled 
*ort irt respect to thef number of events, whatever be the 
absdnte e^etent of it. ft seems to be in tMb stosst that 



' tzpressiins denoling q^eedmess of event are sppWtd 1^ 
tfae sacred writers to our Lord's ooming. In the day of 
Messudi the Prince, in the interval between our Lord's 
ascension and his coming again to judgment, the world 
was to be gradually prepared and ripened for its end. 
The apostles were to carry the tidings of salvation to the 
extremities of Ac earth. They were to be brought befwc 
kings and rulers, and to water the new-planted churehes 
^th their blood. Vengeance was to be executed <m the 
imbelieving Jews, by the destruction of their city, and 
the Aspersion of thenr nation. The Pagan idolatry was 
to be exiirpitted, — ^ Man of Sin to be revealed. Jeru- 
aalem is yet to be trodden down; the remnant of Israel 
is to be brought back, — ^the elect of God to be gathered 
from die four winds of heaven. And when the apostle^ 
apeak of that event as at hand, which is to close this great 
scheme of Providence,-T-a scheme in its parts so exten* 
save 2«d so various, — ^they mean to intimate how bu^y 
the great woffk is goii% on, and with what confidence, from 
what they saw accomplished in their own days, the first 
Christians might expect in due time the promised con* 
sunmiation. 

• That they are to be dius understood may be collected 
from our Lord's own parable of the fig*tree, and the ap- 
plication which he teacher us to make of it. After a 
mmute prediction of the distresses of the Jewish war, and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and a very general menticHi 
of his second coming, as a thing to follow in itsiippointed 
season, he adds, " Now learn a parable of the fig-tree : 
When its branch becomes tender and puts forth its leaves* 
ye know diat summer is nigh. So likewise ye, when ye 
shall see all these things, know that it is near, even at the 
doors." That it is near ; — ^so we read in ouf English 
!Kbles ; and expositors render the wotA it, by the ruin 
/oretM^ or the desolatian spoken of. But what was the 
ruin foretold, or the desolation spoken of? The ruin of 
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the icw'nh nation'«*-the desc^om of Jerusalem. What 
were all these things, which, when they should see^ thegr 
mis^t know it to be near? All &e particulars of our Sa- 
viour's detail ; — ^that is to say, the destruction of Jerus^leao^ 
with all the circumstances of oonfusicm and distress with 
which it was to be accompanied. This exposition, there* 
fore, makes, as I conceive, the desokiti<Hi of Jerusalem 
the prognostic of itself, — the sign and the thing signified 
the same* The true rendering of the original I take to 
t>e, ^' So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things^ 
know that He is near at the doors." He, — ^that is, the 
Son of Man, spoken of in the verses immediately piC'* 
ceding, as coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. The approach of summer, says oar 
hoedj is not more surely indicated by the first appearances 
of spring, than the final destructi9n of the wicked by the 
beginnings of vengeance on this impenitent people* 
The opening of the vernal blossom is the first ^ep in 
a natural process, which necessarily terminates in the 
ripening of the summer fruits; and the rejection of die 
Jews, and the adoption of the believing Gei^iles, is the 
first step in the execution of a settled plan of Providence, 
which inevitably terminates m the general judgment The 
chain of physical causes, in the one case, is not more 
uninterrupted^ or more certamly productive of the ulti* 
mate effect, than the chain of moral causes in the other, 
^^ Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled*" AU these things, in this 
sentence, must unquestionably denote the same things 
which are denoted by the same words just before. Just 
before, the same words denoted those particular circum* 
stances of the Jewish war/ which were included in our 
Lord's prediction. All those signs which answer to the 
fig-tree's budding leaves, the aposdes and their contem^ 
poraries, at least some of that generation, were to see. 
9ut a^ the thing portended is not included among the 
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sgns, it M^ not at ail implsed in diis ddbkradon that ariF 
tf them were to live to seethe harvest j the coming of our 
Lord in glory. 

. I persuade myself that I have siiown Aat our Lord's 
coming^ whenever k is mentioned by the apostles in* their 
episdes as a motive to a holy life, is always to be ta^en 
literally for his personal coming at the last day* 

It may put the matter stilLfardier out of doubt, to ob- 
serve, iteit the passage where, of all others, in this part 
of Scrtptcire, a figuratwe interpretation of the phrase of 
•* our Lord's coming" wrcmld be die most necessary, if 
die figure did not lie m the expressions that seem to inti* 
mate its near approach, happesis to be one in which our 
Lord's coming cannot but be literally takem Hie pas- 
sage to which I allude is in the fourth chapter of St. Paul's 
first epistle to the Thessalonians, from the 13th verse to 
the end. The aposde, to comfort the Thessalonian 
brethren concerning their deceased friends, reminds them 
of the resurrection ; and tdls them, l3iat those who were 
lAready dead woold as surely h»ve dieirpartiii a happy 
immortality, as die Chrbtians that should be living at die 
time of our Lord's coming* UtxMi this occasion, his ex- 
pressions, taken literally, would imply that he included 
himself, with many of diose to whom these consolations 
were addressed, in. the number of those who should re- 
main alive at the last day. This turn of the expression 
naturally arose from the strong hold that the expectation 
of the thing in its due season had taken of the writer's 
imagination, and from his full persuasion of the truth erf 
the doctrine he was asserting,— ^namely, that those who 
should die before our Lord's coming, and those who 
should then be alive, would find themselves quite upon 
an even footing. In the confident expectation of his own 
reward, his intermediate dissolution was a matter of so 
lAuch indifference to him that he overlooks it. His ex- 
pres^ion, however, was so strong, that his meaning was 
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mistaken, or, as I rather think, misrepresented. There 
seems to have been a sect in the apostolic age, — ^in wluch 
sect, however, the apostles themselves were not, as some 
have absurdly maintained, mcluded,— *but there seems to 
have been a sect which looked for the resurrection in 
their own time. Some of these persons seem to have 
taken advantage of St Paul's expressions in this passage, 
to represent him as favouring their opinion. This occa- 
sion^ the second episde to the Thessalonians, in which 
tiie apostle peremptorily decides against that doctrine; 
maintaining that the Man of Sin is to be revealed, and a 
long consequence of events to run out, before the day of 
judgment can come ; and he desires thiit no expressicxi of 
his may be understood of its speedy arrival ; which proves, 
if the thing needed farther proofthan I have already given 
of it, that the coming mentioned in his former epistle is 
the coming to judgment, and that whatever he had said of 
the day of coming as at hand, was to be understood only 
of the certainty of diat coming. 

The most difficult part of my subject yet remains,-**- 
to consider the passages in the Gospel wherein the comtng 
pf our Lord is mentioned. 



SERMON II. 



Matthew xxiv. 3, 

Tell lis when shaU these things be^ and what shall be the 
signs of thy coming and of the end of the world? 

X PROC££D in my inquity into the general innxyrtance 
of ^phrase of *^the oomingcf tlie Son of Maa" in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament 
; I have shown, that in the epistles, wbo^ev^ our Lord's 
coming is mentioned, as an expectation that should 
operate through hope to patience and perseverance, or 
through fear to vigUance and caution, it is to be under- 
stood literal^ of his coming in person to the gener^ 
judgment. I have yet to consider the usual iniiKxt of the 
same phrase in the gospels. I shall consider the passages 
wherein a figure hath been supposed, omitting those 
where the sense is universally confessed to be literal. 

When our Lord, after his resurrection, was pleased 
to intimate to St. Peter the death by which it was or- 
dained that he should glorify God, St Peter had the weak 
curiosity to inquire what teight be St. John's destiny. 
** Lwd, what shall this man do?" ^^ Jesus saith unto 
him, if I will that he tarry till / come^ what is that to 
Aee? Fdlow thou me." The disciples understood this 
answer as a prediction that St John was not to die; which 
seems to iHt>ve, what is much to our purpose, that in 
the enlightened period which immediately followed our 
Lord's ascensicHi, the exiMression of his coming was taken 
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in its Uterqt meaning. This intapretatioa of the reply ta 
St Peter was set aside by the event. In extreme old 
age, the disciple whom Jesus loved w«b taken for ever to 
the bosom of his Lord. But the Christians of that time 
being fixed in a habit of interiM^ting the reply to St Peter 
as a predictiixi concerning the teim of St John's life, 
began to affix a figursftive meaning to the expression of 
^* our Lord's coming," and persuaded themselves diat 
the i»ediction was verified by St John's having survived 
Ibe di6strubtiofi ci Jerusalem; tend this gave a beginnins: 
to the piactioe, whjiqh has since inrevailed^ of seeking 
figurative senses of this phrase wherever it occurs. But 
the plain &ct is, that St. John himsdf saw nothing of 
pdedictioii in our Saviour's words. He seems to have 
spixreheDded nothing in them but an answer of sigmficant 
though mild rebuke to an inquisitive demand. 

If there be any passage in the New Testament in 
which the epoch of the destruction of Jeroaalem is in- 
tMded by the phrase of *^ our Lord's coming," we might 
not uizr^iscmsMy look for ^is figure in some parts of 
tiiose prophetic^ discoiffses, in w4uch he replied to the 
question proposed to him in the words of the text, and 
particularly in the S7th verse of this 24di chs^vter of St 
Matthew's gospel, where our Saviour, in the middle of 
that part of his discourse in which he describes the events 
of the Jewish war, says, *' For as the lightning cometh 
out oi the east and shineth unto the west, so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be." And he adds, in 
the 28th verse, "For wheresoever the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together." The disciples, 
when they put the question, " Tell us when shall these 
diings be, and what shall be the signs of thy coming and 
^ the end of Ae world?" imagined, no doubt, thsrt Ae 
coming of our Lord was to be the epoch of die demoli- 
tion with which he had threatened the temide. They 
had not yet raised their expectations to any thing above 
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a tattpond kingdom. They anagined, pofwps, that our 
JUord would come hy c(H)qiiest, or by some display of 
liis extrsfsdinaiy powers, which should be equivalent tm 
conquest, to seat himself upon David's dirooe; and th^ 
the destruction of the Jewish temple would be either the 
last step in the acquisition of his royal power, or perhaps 
*^ first exertion of it« The veil was yet upon their uo* 
dezstandings; and the season not being come for taking 
k entirely away, it would have been nothing strange if 
our Lord had fra|pAed his rqily in terms accommodated 
to their prejifdices, and had q;)oken of the ruin of Jenif- 
salem as they conceived of it, — as an event that was to 
be the consequence of his coming, — ^to be his own inir 
mediate act, in the course of those conquests by wbioli 
^y might think he was to gain his kingdom, or the b&* 
Sinning of the vengeance which, when established in il; 
be ipii^t be expected to execute on his vanquished eoc* 
fifties. Tbese undoubtedly were the notions ci the^disr 
civ^Si. when they put the question amoeraing &e tiaw 
of the destruction of the t^pk and the s^gos of our 
Lord's ccmiing; and it would have been nothing atrange 
If .our Lord had delivered his aaswo* in expressions stu*- 
diously accommodated to these prcgudices. For as.thc 
end of prophecy bnot to give curious men a knowledge 
of futurity, hut^ to be in its ccmipletbn an evidence of 
God's all-ruling providence, who, if he governed not the 
world, could not possibly foretel the events of distant 
ages; — ^for this reason, the spirit which was in the pro* 
pbets hath gefleralty used^ language, artfully contrived 
to be obscure and ambiguous, in prcqwrtion as the events 
intended mig^t be distant,— gradually to clear up as the 
events should approach, and acquire from the events, 
when brought to pass, the most entire pers|Hcuity: that 
thus men might remain in that ignorance of futurity, 
n^iich so suits with the wholeof our present condition, 
diat it seems essential to the welfioie of the wtnidj and 
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yet be overwhelmed at last with evidlait demonstmtioM 
of the power X of God. It might havq been expected that 
our Lord, in delivering a prediction, should assume the 
accustomed style of prophecy, which derives much of 
its useful ambiguity from this circumstance,~*from an 
artful accommodation to popular mistakes, so £ir as they 
concern not the interest of religion ;~-and much of thb 
language indeed we find in our Lord's discourse. But 
widi respect to hb awn coming, it seenxs to be one great 
iA}i^ct of his discourse, to adverdse t|ie Christian world 
that it is quite a distinct event from the demolition of 
the Jewish temple. This information is indeed ccmveyed 
in oblique insinuations, of .which it might not be in^ 
tended that the full meaning should ^>pear at the time 
when they were uttered. But when Christians had once 
seen Jerusalem, with its temple and all its towers de« 
stroyed, the nation of the Jews dispersed, and our Lord^ 
in a literal meaning, not yet come ; it is strange that the^ 
did not then discern, that if there be any thing explicit 
and dear in the whole of this prophetical discourse, it is 
this par&;ular prediction, that during the distresses t£ 
the Jewish war the expectation <^our Lord^s immediate 
coming would be the reigning delusion oS the times* 
The discourse is opened with this caution, ^^ Take heed 
that no man deceive you : for many shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many." 
And the same caution is repeated in various parts of the 
prophecy, till he comes at last to speak (as I shall here* 
after show) of his real coming as a thing to take place 
after the destined period sbouki be run out of the deso- 
ladon of the holy city. '^ If any man shall say unto j'ou, 
Lo, here Ls Christ, or there, believe it not. If they shall 
say unto you. Behold he is in the desert, go not forth ; 
Behold he is in'the secret chambers, believe it not. For 
as the lightning cometh out of the east and shineth unto 
the west, so shall also the comiogof the Son of Man be. 
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For/* as it is added in St. Matthew, " wheresoever the 
carcass is, there will die eagles be gathered together/* 
Give no credit, says our Lord, to any reports that may 
be spread that the Messiah is come, — ^that he is in this 
place, or in that : my coming will be attended with cir* 
eumstances which will make it public at once to all the 
world; and there will be no need that one man should 
carry the tidings to another. This sudden and universal 
notoriety that there will be of our Saviour's last glorious 
advent is signified by the image of the lightning, which^ 
in the same instant, flashes upon the eyes of spectators in 
nmote and opposdte stations. And this is all that this 
comparison seems intended or indeed fitted to express. 
It hath been imagined that it denotes the particular route 
of the Roman armies, which entered Judea on the eastern 
side, and extended their conquests westward. But had 
dus been intended, the image 'should rather have been 
tekexk from somediing which hath its natural and neces* 
saiy course in that directi<Mi. The lightning may break 
out indiflferentiy in any quarter of the sky ; and east and 
west seem to be mentioned only as extremes and oppo- 
fiites« And, accordingly, in the parallel passage of St 
Luke's gospel, we read neither of east nor west, but 
indefinitely of opposite parts of the heavens : " For as 
the lightning, that lighteneth out of the one part under, 
the heaven, shineth unto the other part under heavra^ 
so shall also the Son of Man be in Ai^ dby.'' The ex* 
pressidn his day is remarkable. The original might be 
more exactly rendered his own day; intimating, as I 
conceive, that the dby, i. e, the time of the Son of Man, ' 
is to be exclusively hiis own, — quite another from the 
day of those deceivers whom he had mentioned, and, 
therefore, quite another fi-om the day of the lewish war, 
in which those deceivers were to arise. 

Nevertheless, if it were certain that the eagles, in the 
next verse, denote the Roman armies, bearing the figure 
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of an eagle on their standards, — ^if the carcass, round 
which the eagles were to be gathered, be the Jewish 
nation, which was morally and judicially dead, and 
whose destruction was pronounced in the decrees of 
heaven,-— if this were certain, it mig^t then seem neces* 
saiy to understand the' coming of the Son of Man, in 
the comparison of the lightning,f of his coming figura* 
tively to destroy Jerusalem. But this interpretation of 
the eagles and the carcass I take to be a very uncertain, 
though a specious conjecture. 

As the sacred historians have recorded the several 
occurrences of our Saviour's life without a scrupulous 
attention to the exact order of time in \ii^ich^ they lu^ 
pened, so they seem to have registered his sayings with 
wonderful fidelity, but not always in the order in which 
they came from him. Hence it has come to pass, that 
the heads of a continued discourse have, perhaps, in 
some itistances, come down to us in the form of unccm- 
nected apothegms* Hence, also, we sometimes find the 
same discourse difierently represented, in some minute 
circums^nces, by diflferent evangelists ; and maxims the 
same in purport somewhat difierendy expressed, or ex- 
pressed in the same words, but set down in a different 
order ;— circumstances in which the captiou3 infidel 
. finds occasion of perpetual cavil, and from which the 
believer derives a strong argument of the integrity and 
veracity of the writers on whose testimony hb fidth is 
founded. Now, wherever these varieties appear, the 
rule should be to expound each writer's narrative by a 
careful comparison with the rest. 

To apply this to the matter in question. These pro* 
phecies of our Lord, which St. Matthew and St. Mark 
relate as a continued discourse, stand in St. Luke's nar- 
rative in two different parts, as if they had been deli- 
vered upon different^ though somewhat similar occasions. 
Th? first of these parts, ii^ order of time, is made the 
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latter part of die whole discourse in St. Matthew's nar- 
rative. The first occasion of its delivery was a question 
put by some of the pharisees concerning the time of 
the coming of the kingdom of God. Our Lord having 
given a very general answer to the pharisees, addresses 
a more particular discourse to his disciples, in which, 
after briefly mentioning, in highly figured language, the 
affliction of the season of the Jewish war, and after 
cautioning his disciples against the false rumours of his 
advent which should then be spread, he proceeds to 
describe the suddenness with which his real advent, the 
day of judgment, will at last surprise the thoughdess 
worid. The particulars of this discourse we have in 
the 17th chapter of St. Luke's gospel. The other part 
of these prophecies St. Luke relates as delivered at an- 
other time, upon the occasion which St. Matthew and 
St. Mark mention. When the disciples, our Lord 
having mentioned the demolition of the temple, in- 
quired ci him, ^^ When shall these things be, and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the 
world?" our Lord answers their questioi), as far as it 
was proper to answer it. He gives a minute detail of 
those circumstances of the war, which, to that genera* 
tion, were to be the signs of the last advent i-^not the 
thing itself, but the signs of it ; for the beginning of the 
completion of a long train of prophecy is the natural 
sign and pledge of the completion of the whole. He 
fbretels the total dispersi<Mi of the Jews. He mentions 
briefly his own coming, of which, he says, the things 
previously mentioned would be no less certain signs 
than the first appearances of spring are signs of the 
season of the harvest. He affimis that the day and 
hour of hi& coming is known to none but the Father; 
and he closes th6 whde of thb discourse with general 
exhcHtations to x^onstant watchfulness, founded on the 
tonsideration of that suddenness of his coming (^ which 
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he had given such explicit warning in his former dis* 
course. The detail of this last discourse^ or rather of so 
much of this discourse as was not a repetition of the 
former, we have in the 21st chaptei; of St Luke's gospel. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, the one in the 24th and 
25th, the other in the 13th chapter of his gospel, give these 
prophecies in one entire discourse, as they were deli- 
vered to the apostles upon the occasion which they men*, 
tion ; but they have neither distinguished the part that was 
new from what had been delivered before, nor have they 
preserved, as it should seem, so exactly as St Luke, the 
original arrangement of the matter. In particular, St^ 
Matthew has brought close together the comparison of 
the Son of Man's coming with a iBash of lightning, and 
the image of the eagles gathered about the carcass* St. 
Mark mentions neither the one nor the other; whereni 
St Luke mentions both, but sets them at the greats 
distance one from the other. Both, as appears from St 
Luke, belonged to the old part of the discourse; but 
the comparison of the lightning was introduced near the 
beginning of the discourse, the image qf the eagles and 
the carcass at the very end of it. Indeed this image did 
not belong to the. prediction, but was an answer to a 
particular question proposed by the disciples respecting 
some tilings our Lord had said in the latter part of thiy 
prophecy. Our Saviour had compared the suddenness 
ci the coming of the Son of Man to the sudden erup* 
tion of the waters in Noah's flood, and to die sudden 
iall of the lightning that consumed Sodom and Go* 
morrah. It is evident, from St. Matthew's relation, that 
the coming, intended in these similitudes, is tfiat corner 
ing, of the time and hour of which none knows, said 
our Lord, " not even the Son, but the Father." But 
Wice the epoch of the destruction of Jerusalem was 
known to the Messiah by the prophetic sjArk, — ^for he 
said tbat it should take place before the generation with 
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uriiich be was Uviog oa earth should be passed away,-^ 
the GQQung, of which diestime was not luK>wn to the 
Messiah by the prophetic sfHiit, could be no other than 
the last personal advent. This, therefore, is the conii« 
ing of which our Lord speaks in the 17th chapter of St. 
Luke's goqpel, and of which he describes the sudden^ 
ness; and, in the end of his discourse, he foretels some 
extracwdinaiy interpositions of a discriminating Provi^ 
dence, which shall preserve the righteous, in situationa 
of the ffpeatest daei^ger, from certain public cakunitiea 
which in the last ages of the world will fall -upon wicked 
nations. ^^ Of two men in one bed, one shall be taken 
and the other lefU Two women grinding together, the 
one shall' be taken and the other left. Two men shall 
be in the fiekl, the one shall be taken and the other left. 
And they said unto him, Where, Lord? And he said 
unto them, Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together." It is probable that the 
eagle and the carcass was a proverbial image among the 
people of the East, expressing things inseparably c<xi- 
nected by natural affinities and sympathies. *^ Her 
young ones suck up blood,'' says Job, speaking of the 
eagle, ^^ and where the slain is, there is she." The dis- 
C4>les ask. Where, in what countries are these calami- 
ties to happen, and these miraculous deliverances to be 
wrought? Our divine instructor held it unfit to give^ 
farther light upon the subject. He frames a reply, as 
was his custom when pressed with unseasonable ques- 
tions, which, at the same time thsit it evades the parti- 
cular inquiry, might more edify the disciples than the 
most explicit resolution of the question proposed. 
^^ Wheresoever the carcass is, thither will the eagles be 
gathered together." Wheresoever sinners shall dwells 
there shall my vengeance overtake them, and there will 
I interpose to protect my faithful servants. Nothing, 
therefore, in the similitude of the lightning, or the image 
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of the eagles gathered' round the carcass, limits .the 
phrase of ^' our Lord's coming^'' in the 27th verse of 
this 24th chapter of St Matthew, to the figurative sense 
of his coming to destroy Jerusalem. 
' His coming is announced again in die SOth verse, and 
in subsequent parts of these same prophecies; where it 
is of great importance to rescue the phrase from' the 
refinements of modem expositors, and t% clear some 
considerable difficulties, which, it must be confessed, 
attend the literal interpretation. And to this purpose I 
shall devote a separate discourse* 
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SERMON III. 



Matthxw xxiv. 3. 

Teiluswhen shaU these things be^ and what duiM he the 
signs of thy earning^ and of the end qf the warid^ 

It was upon the Wednesday in the Passion week, that 
our Lord, for the last time retiring from the temple^ 
where he had. closed his public teaching with a severe 
invective against the hypocrisy of the scribes and Pha- 
risees, uttered to the aposdes, remarking with admira- 
tion as they passed >the strength and beauty c^ that stately 
febric^ that prediction oi its approaching demolition 
which gave occasion to die question which is related in 
my text. When thej reached the Mount of Olives, 
and Jesus was seated on a part of the hill where the 
city and temple lay in prospect before him, four of tbq 
apostles took advantage of that retirement to obtain, as 
they hoped, from our Lord's mouth, full satisfaction of 
the curiosity which his prediction of the temple's ruin 
had excited. Peter, James, John, and Andrew, came to. 
him, and asked him privately, " Tell us, when shall 
these things be, and what shall be the signs of thy com- 
ing, and of the end of the world ?" To this inquiry our 
Lord was pleased to reply, in a prophetical discourse of 
some considerable length, which takes up two entirety 
chapters, the 24th and &5th of St Matthew's gospel ; 
and yet is brief, if tlie discourse be nieasured by the 
Bubject,-^if the length of speech be compared with the 
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period of time which the prophecy embraces, commeac. 
ing within a few years after our Lord's ascension, and 
ending only with the general judgmei^ This discourse 
consists of two principal branches. The first is the an- 
swer to the first part oi the question, " When shall 
these things be ?" — that is, When shall this demolition 
of the temple be,' which thou hast now foretold? And 
the second branch of the discourse is the answer to the 
second part of the question, " What shall be the signs 
of thy coming, and of die end of the world?" You 
will find, indeed, in some modem expositions, such a 
turn given to the expressions in which the aposdes 
put their questions, as makes the two branches of the 
sentoice, not two distinct questions, as they really are, 
but die same question, differently expressed. You are 
told by these expositcx^, that by the end of the world 
the apostles meant the end of that particular age during 
which the Jewish church and state were destined to en* 
dure. Such puerile refinements of verbal cridcism 
might better become diose blind leaders of the ^lind, 
against whose bad teaching our Saviour warned the- 
Jewish people, than the preachess of the gospel. Ask 
these expositors by what means they were themselves 
led to the discovery of a meaning so little obvious in the ' 
words, you will find that they have nothing to allege but 
what they cull the idioms of the Jewish language; 
which, however, are no idioms of the language of the 
inspired penmen, but the idioms of the rabbinical di- 
vines,-— a set of despicable writers, who strive to cover 
their poverty of meaning by the affected obscurity of a 
mystic style. The apostles were no rabbins ; they were 
plain artless men, commissioned to instruct men like 
themselves in the mysteries of God's kingdom. It is 
not to be believed that such men, writing for such a 
purpose, and charged with the publication of a general 
revelation, should employ phrases intelligible to none 
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but Jews, and among the Jews themselves intelligible onl^ 
to the learned. The word end^ by itself, indeed, may be 
the end of any thing, and may perhaps be use3 in this 
Very part of Scripture with some ambiguity, either fot 
the end of all things, or the end of the Jewish state, or 
the end of any period which may be- the immediate 
subject of discourse: but it is not to be believed that 
the end of the world, in the language of the aposdes, 
may signify the end of any thing else, or carry any oibdt 
meaning than what the words must naturally convey, 
to every one who believes that the worid shall have an 
end, and has never bewildered his understanding in the 
flchodls of the rabbin. The apostles, therefore, In the 
text, clearly a^k two questions: When will the temple 
be demolished, as thou hast threatened? And by what 
^gns shall the worid be apprized of thy coming, and of 
its approaching end? Our Lord's prophetical discourse 
contsuns such an answer as was meet for both these 
questions; and as the questions were distinctly pro*, 
pounded, the answers are distinctly given in the two 
distinct branches of the entire discourse, 

I observed, in my last sermon upon this subject, that 
these prophecies of our Lord, which St. Matthew and 
St. Mark relate as a continued discourse, are related by 
St. Luke as if they had been delivered in two different 
parts, upon different, though simitar occasions. The 
truth is, that it was our Lord's custom, as apq()ears from 
the evangelical history, not only to inculcate frequently 
the same maxims, and to apply the same proverbs ia 
various senses, but to repeat discourses of a consider* 
able length upon different occasions ; as what b called 
his sermon on the Mount was at least twice defivered^ 
and some of his parables were uttered more than once. 
It is a rule, however, with the evangelists, that each 
relates a discourse of any considerable length but (kicc^ 
without noticing the various occi^ns upon whidi it 
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might be repeated; though different evangelists often 
record different deliveries of the same discourse. St« 
Luke having related in its proper place our Lord's ao- 
swer to the inquiry of the pharisees about the signs of 
the kingdom, omits, in his relation of oxic Lord's answer 
to the like inquiry g[ the apostles, what seemed little 
more than a repetition of what had been said upon the 
former occasion. St. Matthew and St, Mark have g^ven 
the discourse in reply to the apostles more at lengthy 
without mentioning that our Lord had at any time before 
touched upon the same subject. 

By comparing the parallel passages of idiese pn^heti* 
jBal discourses, as they are related entire by St. Matthew, 
ahd in parts by St. Liike, I have abeady shown, that in 
the similitude of the lightning, by which our Lord re- 
presents the suddenness of his future coming, no allu- 
sion could be intended to the rqute of the Roman annies» 
when they invaded Palestine; and that the image of the 
eagles gathered round the carcass hath been expounded 
with more refinement than truth of the Roman standards^ 
planted round Jerusalem, when the city was besieged by 
Vespasian. No argument, therefore, can be drawn from 
these poetical allusions, that the coming of the San of 
Man, which is compared to the flash of lightning, was 
what has been called his coming figuratively to destmj^ 
Jerusalem. I now proceed to consider the remaining 
part of these prophecies, and to show that the coming 
of the Son of Man, so often mentioned in them, can be 
understood of nothing but that future coming of our 
Lord which was promised to the apostles by the angels 
at the time of his ascension, — his coming visi^bly to 
judge tlie quick and dead. 

Every one, I believe,, admits that the coming of the, 
Son of Man, foretold in ^th« 30th verse of this 24th 
chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, — ^when the sign of the 
Son of Man is to bo displayed in the heavens, — when 
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die tribes of die earth shall be seized with consternation 
seeing him coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory; — every one admits, that the coming 
thus foretold in the 30di verse, is to succeed those dis- 
orders in the sun, moon, and stars, mentioned in the 
29th. Darkness in the sun and moon, and a falling of 
die stars, were images in frequent and familiar use 
among the Jewish prophets, to denote the overthrow of 
great empires, or the fall of mighty potentates ; and there 
is nothing in the images themselves to connect them 
with one event of this kind rather than another. But if 
we recur to the parallel passage of St. Luke's gospd, 
we shall find, that before these signs in the sun, moon, 
and stars, our Lord had mentioned that Jerusalem is to 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fiilfilled ; that is, till the time shall come for 
that accession of new converts from the Gentiles, which, 
as St. Paul intimates, is to follow the restoration of the 
converted Jews. ** If the fall of them," (the Jews), says 
St.- Paul, " be the riches of the world, and the dimi- 
nishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how iriuch 
more thieir fulness?" After he had mentioned this ful- 
filling of the dmes of the Gentiles, then, according to 
St. Luke, our Lord introduced those signs in the sun 
and the heavenly bodies. These signs, therefwe, are 
not to take place till the time come for the fulfitling of 
the Gentiles, — not, therefore, tHl the restoration of the 
Jews, which is to be the beginning and the means of 
tfiat jfulfilling. They cannot, therefore, be intended to 
denote the t^ginnings of that dispersion of the Jews 
from which they are to be restored when these signs 
take place. Nor can the coming of the Son of Man, 
which is still to succeed these signs, be his coming figu- 
rativety to effect that dispersion by the arms of Vespa- 
sian. The dispersion, I say, of the Jewish people, 
whieh, bya considerable interval, was to precede these 
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^gi^s, cttfmot fcie the same tlung witfa the ooiimg ^ tlw 
Son of Man, which is to follow theoi. 

ypon these grounds, I conclude that, under the iim^ 
of these celestial disorders^ die overthrow of some 
wicked nations in the last a^s is |iredicted ; probsd^ly of 
iom^ who shall pretend to ofsposc^ by force of arms, the 
return of the chosen race to the holy land, and the re- 
establldiiment; of their kingdom. And if this be the 
proba{)lje interpretation of the sign^ in. the sun and moaa^ 
the advent which is to succeed those signs can hardly he 
any other than the real.advent at the last day. 
. Jn my first discourse upon this subject, I had occa- 
sion to ohviate an objection that might be raised, from 
the declarat^ which our Lord subjoins to his parable 
of the fig-tree: " This generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be fulfilled." I showed that the woida 
iiU the^e things do not denote all the particulars of the 
whole preceding fmphccy^ but all the things denoted 
by the same words in the application of that pardble,— - 
namely, ail the first signs which answer to the budding 
pf the fig*tnee's leaves. 

Grea|; stress lias been laid upon the expressions with 
which, as St. Matthew reports them, our Lord intro- 
duces the mention of those sig^ in sun and moon which 
are tq precede his advent: '^ Immediate^ after the tri- 
bulation of those days, shall the sun be darkened." The 
word imnwSateiy may seem to direct us to look for this 
darkness of sua and moon in sbmethuig immediately 
succeeding the calamities which the preceding part of 
the prophecy describes : and as nothing could more im- 
mediately succeed the distresses of the Jewish war, than 
the demolition of the city and the disper»on of the na- 
tion, hence, all that goes before in St. Matthew's nar- 
rative of these discourses, hath been understood of the 
distresses of tlie war, and these celestial disorders of the 
final dissolution of the Jewish poli^ in church ^nd states 



irfiich artastrophe* it ha^ been tliou|^ our Lord miite 
choose to clothe in " %urative language; on purpose tp 
perplex the iinbeli/eving persecuting Jews, if his dis^ 
OQuraes should ever fall into their hmds, that they might 
ipot learn to avdd the impending eviL" But \ve lean;^ 
from St. Luke^ that before our Lord q^e of these 
signs, he mcnticMTcd the in«l dissolution of the Jewisfei 
polity, in the plainest terms, without any figure. He 
ba4 said, ^' They/' u e. (as appears by the preceding 
sentence) thb pe<^ " shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, and shall be led away captive into all nations; 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles.'' 
And to what purpose should he-afterwards propound ia 
a figure what he had already described in plain wvds? 
Qriiow could the figurative description, thus accompa- 
oied with the interpretation, serve the purpojae of coa> 
ficmnding and perplexing? I apprehend, that the whole 
difficulty which the word immedkUefy is supposed tQ 
create in tibat inteqm^tationt which refers the sighs in 
the suo and moon to the last ayes of the world, is 
founded cm a mistake concerning the extent of that pe- 
riod of affliction which is intended by the tnbubaion of 
those (kff^ These words^ I believe, have been always 
1^lderstood of those, fcw years during which the Roman 
armies harassed Judea and besieged thfe ho^ city: 
whereas it is more agreeable to the general cast of the 
pn^ihetic language, to understand them of the whole pe- 
riod of the tribulation of the Jewish nati(»i,-p<-that whole 
period during which Jerusalem b to be trodden down. 
This trk>ulation began indeed in those days of the 
Jewish war; but the period of it is at this day in its 
course, and will not end till the time shall come, prede- 
termined in the counsels of God, for the restoration of 
that people to their ancient seats. This whole period 
will probably be a period of affliction, not to the Jews 
only, but also insome degf^ to the Christian church; 



for not before the expiration of it will the true church 
be secure from persecutions fron> without — from cor- 
ruption, schism, and heresy within, Biit when this 
period shall be run otit,— when the destined time shaH 
come for the conversion and restoration of the Jewish 
people, — immediately shall the sun Be darkened, and 
the moon shall not give her light ; great commotions and 
revolutions will take place among the kingdoms of the 
earth. Indeed, the re-establishment of the Jewish king- 
dom is, in the nature of the thing, not likely to be ef- 
fected without great disturbances. By this interpreta- 
tion, and I think in no other way, the parallel passages 
of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, may te brought 
exactly to one and the same meaning. 

I shall now venture to conclude, notwithstanding the 
great authorities which incline the other way, that the 
phrase of ** our Lord's coming," wherever it occurs in 
his prediction of the Jewish war, as well as iv\ most other - 
passages of the New Testament, is tb be taken in its li- 
teral meaning, as denoting his coming in person, in visi- 
ble pomp and glory, to the general judgment. 

Nor is the belief of that coming, so explicitly foretold, 
an article of little moment in Ae Christian's creed, how-* 
ever some who call themselves Christians may affect 
to slight it. It is true, that the expectation of a future 
retribution is what ought, in the nature of the thing, to 
be a« sufficient restraint upon a wise man's conduct, 
though we were uninformed of the manner in which the 
Aing will be brought about, and were at liberty to sup- 
pose that every individual's lot would be silently deter- 
minedj without any public entry of the Almighty Judge, 
and without the formality of a public trial. But our 
merciful God,- who knows how feebly the allurements 
of the present world are resisted by our reason, unless 
imagination can be engaged on reason's side, to paint the 
prospect of future godd, and display the terror of future 
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su&ring, hath been pleased to ordain that the busines3 
shalLbe so conducted, and the method^of the business 
so clearly foretold^ as to strike the profane with awe, 
and animate the humble and the timid. He hath warned 
us, — and let them who dare to extenuate the warning, 
ponder the dreadful curse with which the book of pro* 
phecy is sealed — " If any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the book of life ;" — ^God hath warned us 
that the inquiry into every man^s conduct will be public, 
— ^Christ himself the Judge, — ^the whole race of man, 
and the, whole angelic host, spectators of the awful 
soeoe. !Qefore that assembly, eveiy man's good deeds 
will be declared, and his most secret sins disclosed. As 
no deviation of rank will then give a title to respect, no 
obscurity of condition shall exclude the just from pub* 
lie honour, or screen the guilty from public shame. 
Opulence will find itself no longer powerful, poverty 
will be no longer \yeak ; birth will no longer be distin* 
guished, meanness will no longer pass unnoticed. The 
rich and poor will indeed strangely meet together; when 
all the inequahties of the present life shall disappear, and 
the conqueror arid his captive — the monarch and his 
sufcsect — ^the lord and his vassal — the statesman and the 
peasant — ^tbe philosopher and the unlettered hind — shall 
find their distinctions to have been mere illusions. The 
diaracters and actions of the greatest and the meanest 
have in truth been equally important, and equally pub- 
lic; while the eye of the omniscient God hath been 
equally upon them all, — while all are at last equally 
brought to answer to their common Judge, and the an- 
gels stand around spectators, equally interested in the 
dooms of all. The sentence of every man will be pro- 
nounced by him who capnot be merciful to those who 
shall have willingly sold diemselves to that abject bond- 
age from which he dkd to purchase their redemption, — 
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who, tievetthelete^ having fdt the power <^ temptafioih^ 
knows to pity them that have been tempted ; by fahn oA 
whose mercy contrite frailty may reiy — whose anger 
hardened impenitence must dread* To heighten the so- 
lemnity and terror of the business, the Judge will visi* 
bly descend from heaven, — the shout of the archangel* 
and the trumpet of the Lord will thunder dm>ugh the 
deep, — ^the dead will awake,— the glorified saints will be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air; while the wicked 
will in vain call upon the mountains and the rocks, t6 
cover them. Of the day and hour when these things 
shall be, knoweth no man ; but the day and hour for 
these things are fixed in the eternal Father's counsels* 
Our Lotd will come,— ^he will come unlodcedfor, and 
may come sooner dian we think. 

God grant, that the diligence we have used in these 
meditations may so fix the thought and expectation of 
that glorious advent in our hearts, that by constant 
watchfuitiess on our own p&rt^ and by the powerful 
succour of God^s Holy Spirit, we may be found of our 
Loidi when he cometh, without spot and t^mdessf . 



SERMON IV. 



Psalm xlv. L 

/ speak qf the things which I have made touching the 
£mgy or imto the King. 

L HIS forty-fiflh psalm has, for many ages, made a 
stated part of the public service of the church on this 
anniversary festival of our blessed Lord's nativity.* 
With God's assistance, I purpose to explam to you its 
application, both in the general subject, and in each par* 
ticuiar part, to this great occasion; which will afford 
both seasonable and edifying matter of discourse. 

It is a poedcal composition, in the form of an epitha- 
lamium, or song of congratulation, upon the marriage 
of a great king, to be sung to music at the wedding-feast. 
The topics are such as were the usual ground- work of 
such gratuiatory odes with the poets of antiquity : they 
all fall under two general heads — the praises of the bride- 
groom, and the praises of the bride. The bridegroom 
is praised for the comeliness of his person, and the ur- 
banity of his address — ^for hb military exploits — ^for the 
extent of his conquests—for the upright administration 
of his government — ^for the magnificence of his courts 
The bride is celebrated for her high birth — for the beauty 
of her person, the' richness of her dress, and^er nume- 
rous train of blooming bride-maids. It b foretold that 

* Prcaehed on Cbriitinas dtf , 
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the marriage will be fruitful, and that the sons of the 
great king will be sovereigns of the whole earth. In this 
general structure of the poem, we find nothing but the 
common topics and the common arrangement of every 
wedding song : and were it not that it is come down to 
us in the authentic collection of the sacred hymns of the 
Hebrew church, and that some particular expressions 
are found in it, which, with all tlie allowance that can 
be made for the hyperbolisms of the oriental style (of 
which, of late years, we have been accustomed to hear 
more than is true, as applied to the sacred Writers), arc 
not easily applicable to the parties, even in a royal mar- 
riage ; — were it not for such expressions which occur, 
and for the notorious circumstance that it had a distin- 
guished place in the canon of the Hebrew scriptures, wc 
should not be led to divine, from any thing in the general 
structure of the poem, •that this psalm had reference to 
any religious subject. But when we connect these cir- 
cumstances with another, which cannot have escaped the 
observation of any reader of the Bible, that the relation 
between the Saviour and his church is represented in the 
writings both of the Old and New Testament, under the 
image of the relation of a husband to his wife, — ^that it is 
a favourite image with all the ancient prophets, when they 
would set forth the loving kindness of God for the church, 
or the church's dutiful return of love to him ; while, on 
the contrary, the idolatry of the church, in her aposta- 
cies, is represented as the adultery of a married wo- 
man, — that this image has been consecrated to this sig- 
nification by our Lord's own use of it, who describes 
God in the act of settling the church in her final state of 
peace and perfection, as a king making a marriage for his 
son; — ^the^conjecture that will naturally arise upon the 
recollection of these circumstances will be, that diis epi- 
thalamium, preserved among the sacred writings of the 
ancient Jewish church, celebrates no common marriage, 
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but the great mystical wedding, — ^that Christ is the 
bridegroom, and the spouse his church. And this was 
the unanimous opinion of all antiquity, without excep- 
tion even of the Jewish expositors. For although, with 
the veil of ignorance and prejudice upon their under- 
standings and their hearts, they discern not the comple- 
tion of this or of any of their prophecies in the Son of 
Mary, yet they all allow, that this is one of the prophe- 
cies which relate to the Messiah and Messiah's people; 
and none of them ever dreamed of an application of it 
to the marriage of any earthly prince. 

It is the more extraordinary, that tliere should have 
arisen in the Christian church, in later ages, expositors 
of great name and authority, and indeed of great learn- 
ing, who have maintained, that the immediate subject of 
the psalm is the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh's 
daughter, and can discover only a distant reference to 
Christ and the church, as typified by the Jewish king and 
his Egyptian bride. This exposition, too absurd and 
gross for Jewish blindness, contrary to the unanimous 
sense of the fathers of the earliest ages, unfortunately 
gained credit, in a late age, in the reformed . churches, 
upon the authority of Calvin ; insomuch, that in an En- 
glish translation of the Bible, which goes under the 
name of Queen Elizabeth's Bible, because it was in 
common use in private families in her reign, we have 
this argument prefixed to the psalm: " The majestic 
of Solomon, his honour, strength, beauty, riches, and 
power, are praised; and also his marriage with the 
Egyptian, being an heathen woman, is blessed." Jt 
is added, indeed, " Under this figure, die wonderful! 
majestic and increase of the kingdom of Christ, and his 
church now taken of the Gentiles, is described." Now 
the account of this matter is this : This English transla- 
tion of the Bible, which is, indeed, upon the whole, a 
very good one, and furnished with very edifying notes 
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ind aiustrations (except that in many points they savoar 
too much of Calvinism), was made and first published 
at Geneva, by the English Protestants who fled thither 
from Mary's persecution. During their residence there, 
they contracted a veneration for the character of Calvin, 
which was no more than was due to his great piety and 
his great learning; but they unfortunately contracted also 
a veneration for his opinions,-^a veneration more than 
was due to the opinions of any uninspired teacher. The 
bad eflfects of this unreasonable partiality the church o£ 
England feels, in some points, to the present day ; and 
this false notion, which they who were led away with it 
circulated among the people of this country, of the true 
subject of this psalm, in the argument which they pre- 
sumed to prefix to it, is one instance of this calamitous 
consequence. 

Calvin was undoubtedly a good man, and a great di- 
vine : but with all his great talents and his great learnings, 
he was, by his want of taste, and by the poverty of his 
imagination, a most wretched expositco^ of the prophe- 
cies, just as he would have been a wretched expositor 
of any secular poet. He had no sense of tlie beau* 
ties, and no understanding of the imagery of poetry; 
and the far greater part of the prophetical writings, and 
all the psalms without exception, are poetical. And 
there is no stronger instance of his inability in thb 
branch of sacred criticism than his notion of this psalm. 
" It is certain," he has the arrogance to say, with all 
antiquity, Jewish and Christian, in opposition to him, 
" it is certain that this psalm was composed concerning 
Solomon. Yet the subject is not dalliance ; but, under 
the figure of Solomon, the holy conjunction of Christ 
with his church is propounded to us." 

It is most certaui, that, in the prophetical book of the 
Song of Solomon, the union of Christ and his church is 
described in images taken entirely from the mutual pas- 
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sion and early loves of Solomdn and his Egyptian biid&» 
And this perhaps might be the ground of Calvin's error: 
he might imagine, dial this psalm was another shortdr 
poem upon the same subject, and of the same cast. 
But no two coriipositrons can be more unlflke than diA 
Song of Solomon and thi^ forty-fifth psalm. Read the 
Song of Solonion, you will find the Hebrew king, it 
you know any thing of his historj% produced indeed as 
tfie emblem of a greater personage, but you will find him 
in every page. Read the forty-fifth psalm, and tell ine 
If you can any where find King Solomon. We find, in- 
deed, passages which may be ajiplicable to Solomon, but 
not more applicable to him than to many other earthly 
kings, — such as comeliness of person and urbanity of 
address, mentioned in the second verse. These might 
be qualities, for any thing that we know to the contrary, 
belonging to Solomon ;•— I say, for any thing that we 
know to the contrary ; for in these particulars the sacred 
history gives no information. We read of Solomon*s 
learning, and of his wisdom, and of the admirable sa- 
gacity and integrity of his judicial decisions: but we 
tead not at all, as far as I recollect, of the extraordinary 
comeliness of his person, or the afiability of his speech. 
And if he possessed these qualities, they are no more 
than other monarchs have possessed in a degree not to 
be surpassed by Solomon. Splendour and stateliness of 
dress, twice mentioned in this psalm, were not peculiar 
to Solomon, but belong to every great and opulent 
monarch. Other circumstances might be mentioned, 
applicable indeed to Solomon, but no otherwise than as 
generally applicable to every king. But the circum- 
stances which are characteristic of the king who is the 
hero of this poem, are every one of them utterly inap- 
plicable to Solomon ; insomuch, that not one of them 
can be ascribed to him, without contradicting the his- 
toiy of his reign. The hero of this poem is a warrior, 
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who girds his sword upon his thigh, rides in pursuit of 
flying foes, makes havock among them with his sharp 
arrows, and reigns at kst by conquest over his van- 
quished enemies- Now Solomon was no warrior: he 
enjoyed a long reign of forty years of uninterrupted 
peace. He retained, indeed, the sovereignty of the coun- 
tries which his father had conquered, but he made no 
new conquests of his own. " He had dominion over all 
the region west of the Euphrates, over all the kings c«i 
this side of the river (they were his vassals), and he 
had peace on all sides round about him. And Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, every man under liis vine, and 
under his fig-tree, from Dan even to Beersheba, all the 
days of Solomon." If Solomon ever girded a sword 
upon his thigh, it must have been merely for state ; if he 
had a quiver of sharp arrows, he could have had no use 
for them but in hunting. We read, indeed, that Jeho- 
vah, offended at the idolatries of Solomon in his old 
age, stirred up an adversary unto Solomon in Hadad the 
Edomite, and another in Rezon the Syrian, and a third 
in Jeroboam the son of Nebat. But though Hadad and 
Rezon bore Solomon and his people a grudge, there is 
no reason to suppose that the enmity of either broke out 
into acts of open hostility, during Solomon's life at least, 
— certainly into none of such importance as to engage 
the old monarch in a war with either. The contrary is 
evident from two circumstances; — the first, that the 
return of Hadad into his country from Egypt was early 
in the reign of Solomon ; for he returned as soon as he 
heard that David and Joab were both dead. And if this 
Edomite had provoked a war in so early a period of 
Solomon's reign, the sacred history could not have 
spoken in the terms of which it speaks of the uninter- 
rupted peace which Israel enjoyed all the days of So- 
lomon. The second circumstance is this : In that por- 
tion of the history which mentions these adversaries, it 
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is said of the third adversary, Jeroboam, " that he lifted 
up his hand against the king;" and yet it is certain, that 
Jeroboam never lifted up his hand till Solomon himself 
was in his grave. Solomon was jealous of Jeroboam, as 
the person marked^ by the prophet Ahijah as the future 
king of one branch of the divided kingdom, " and sought 
to kill him." Jeroboam thereui)on fled into Egypt, and 
remained there till the death of Solomon. And this 
makes it probable of the two foreign adversaries, that 
whatever hatred might be rankling in their hearts, they 
awaited for Solomon's death, before they proceeded to 
open hostilities. But, however that might be, it is most 
certain, that the character of a warrior and a conqueror 
never less belonged to any monarch thaii to Solomon. 

Another circumstance of distinction in the great per- 
sonage celebrated in this psalm, is his love of righteous- 
ness and hatred of wickedness. The original expresses 
that he had set his heart upon righteousness, and bore 
an antipathy to wickedness. His love of righteousness 
and hatred of wickedness had been so much the ruling 
•principles of his whole conduct, that for this he was ad- 
vanced to a condition of the highest blissy and endless 
perpetuity was promised to his kingdom. The word we 
render righteousness, in its strict and proper meaning, 
signifies "justice," or the constant and perpetual ob- 
servance of the natural distinctions of right and wrong 
in civil society ; and principally with respect to property 
in private persons, and, in a magistrate or sovereign, in 
the impartial exercise of judicial authority. But the 
word we render wickedness, denotes not only injustice, 
but -whatever is contrary to moral purity in the indul- 
gence of the appetites of the individual, and whatever is 
contrary to a principle of true piiety towards God. Now 
the word righteousness bemg here opposed to this wic- 
kedness, must certainly be taken as generaUy as the 
word to which it is opposed in a contrary signification. 
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Jt must signify, therefore, not merely " justice,** in the 
sense we have explained, but purity of private manners,, 
and piety towards God. Now Solomon was certainly 
upon the whole a good king ; nor was he without piety : 
but his love of righteousness, in the large sense in which 
we have shown the word is to be taken, and his an- 
tipathy to the contrary, fell very far short of what the 
psalmist ascribes to his great king, and procured for hini 
no such stability of his monarchy. Solomon, whatever 
might be the general worth and virtue of his character, 
had no such predominant attachment to righteousness 
nor antipathy to wickedness, in the large sense in which 
the words are taken by the psalmist, but that his love £cx 
the one, and his hatred of the other, were overpowered 
by his doating fondness for many of his seven hundred 
wives, who had so much influence with him in hb later 
years, that they turned away his heart to other gods, 
and prevailed upon the aged king to erect temples to 
their idols. 

Another circumstance wholly inapplicable to Solomoi^ 
is, the numerous progeny of sons, the issue of the nuo:- 
riage, all of whom were to be made princes over all the 
earth. Solomon had but one son that we read of, that 
ever came to be a king, his son and successor Kehoboam; 
and so far was he from being a prince over all the earthy 
that he was no sooner seated on the throne than he lost 
the greater part of his father's kingdom. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appears, that in the cha- 
racter which the psalmist draws of the king whose mar- 
riage is the occasion and the subject of this song, some 
things are so general, as in a certain sense to be appli- 
cable to any great king, of fable or of history, of ancient 
or of modem times. And these things are, indeed, ap- 
plicable to Sol mon, because he was a great king, but 
for no other reason. They are no otherwise applicable 
to him, than to King Pdam, or Agamemnon, to King 
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Tarquin, or King Herod, to a king of Persia, or a king 
of Egypt, a king of Jewry, or a king of England. But 
those circumstances of the description which are pro- 
perly characteristic, are evidently appropriate to some 
particular king, — ^not common to any and to alL Every 
one of these circumstances, in the psalmist's description 
of his king, positively exclude King Solomon ; being 
manifestly contradictory to the history of his reign, in- 
consistent with the tenor of his private life, and not 
verified in the fortunes of his family. There are, again, 
other circumstances, which clearly exclude every earthly 
king, — such as the salutation of the king by the tide of 
God, in a manner in which that tide never is applied 
to any created being; and the promise of the endless 
perpetui^ of his kingdom. At the same time every 
particular of the description, interpreted according, to 
the usual and established significance of the figured style 
of prophecy, is applicable to, and expressive of some 
circumstance in the mystical union betwixt Christ and 
his church. A greater, therefore, ths(n Solomon is here; 
and this I shall show more particularly in the sequel. 
It is certain, therefore, that this mystical weddbg is the 
sole subject of this psalm, without any reference to the 
marriage of Solomon, or any other earthly monarch as a 
type. And it was with great good judgment, that upon 
the revision of our English Bible, in the reign of James 
the First, the Calvinistic argument of this psalm, as it 
stood in Queen Elizabeth's Bible, was expynged, and 
that other substituted which we now read in our Bible 
of the larger size, in these words: " The majesty and 
grace of Christ's kingdom ; the duty of the church, and 
the benefits thereof;" which indeed contain a most ex- 
act summary of the whole doctrine of the psalm. And 
the particulars of this, it is my intention in future dis- 
courses to expound. 
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Psalm xlv. I. 

I speak of the things which I have made touching the 
King J or unto the King. 

In my hst discourse in this place, I undertook toshoiw, 
that the subject of this psalm (which, in its compos]tioii» 
IS evidently in the form of an epithalamium, or a mar* 
riage song) is the connection between Cluist and his* 
church, represented here, as in other parts 6£ Scripture, 
under the emblem of a marriage. I undertook to show, 
that this is the immediate and single sul]aect of the pdalin, 
in the first intention of the author, without any reference 
to the marriage of Solomon, or any eardily monardi, as 
a type. But as this, which was the unanimous opinion 
of all antiquity, has been brought into some degree of 
doubt, by the credit which a contrary opinion obtained 
among Protestants at the beginning of the ReformaticHir 
upon the authority of so great a man as Calvin, I thought 
proper to argue the matter in some detail \ and to show, 
by the particulars c^ the character of the psalmist's king, 
that Solomon more especially, but in truth every earttdy 
monarch, is excluded. I mig^t otherwise have drawn 
my conclusion at once, from that portion of the first 
verse which I chose for my text : ** I speak of the things 
which I have made touching the King, or unto die 
King;'' or, as the origin^d might be still moreexacdy 
rendered^ " I address my performance to the King.'' It 
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is a remaik, and a veiy just remarki of the Jewish ex* 
positors,-^— and it carries die more weight because it 
comes from Jewsi who^ by their prejudices against the 
Christian name, might have thought themselves inter- 
ested to keep out of sight a princq>le so serviceaUe to 
the Christian scheme of interpretation^'-^ut it is their 
remark, and their principle, diat the appellation of ^' the 
King,'' in die book o£ Psalms; b an appropriate title of 
the Messiah ; insomuch^ that wherever it occurs, except 
the context directs it to some special meaning, you are 
to dunk of no earthly king, but of the King Messialv 
By the admiss&on, therefore, of these Jewish commeo*^ 
tators, the Messiah is the inunediate subject of th» 



My anxieQr to settle the question of the immediate 
sutgeet of Uids psalm, was for the sake of the greater 
evidence and perspicuity of the exposition of the w&de, 
verse by verse, which I am now about to deliver: for 
without a right comprehensi(Hi of the general subject, it 
will be impossible that the parts should be understood. 
And yet the psalm is, perhaps, one of the most import* 
ant to be wdl understood in all its parts, of any in the 
whole collection. Farther, to setde this point of the 
general sutgect of the psalm, I must observe, and desire 
you to bear it in remembrance, that in the prc^hecies of 
the Old Testament, whiph set forth the union t^tween 
the Redeemer and his churchy under the %ure of the 
state of wedlock, we read of two celebrations of that 
mystical wedding, at very different and distant seas^ ; 
or, to be more distinct and particular, we read of a irar« 
riage— a separation, on account of the woman's incon* 
tinence, u e. on account of her idolatry-^and, in the 
end, of a remaniage with the woman reclaimed and 
pardoned The original marnage was contracted with 
the sHebrew church, by the institution of the Mosaic 
covenant, at the time of the Exodus, as we are taught 
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exi»es8ly by the prophets Jeremudi and Ez^d. The 
^paratioD was the dispersion of the Jewish nation by die 
Romans, when they were reduced to that miserable state 
in which to this day they remain, — ^their city laid in 
ruins, their ten4)le demolished and burned, and the 
forms of the Mosaic worship abolished. Then it was 
that the sceptre of ecclesiastical sway (for that is the 
sceptre meant in. Jacob's famous prophecy) departed 
from Judah. The Jews were no longer the depositaries 
of the laws and oracles of God; they were no longer to 
take the lead in mattes of religion and worship ; and 
the government even c^ the Christian church of Jerusa^ 
lem remained but for a very short time after this in the 
hands of a bishop c£ the circumcision ;-— so strictly was 
the prophecy fulfilled of the departure of the ecclesias- 
tical sceptre from Judah, the only remnant then viiubly 
extant in the world of the Jewish nation. It is the ssanc 
event which is predicted in many other prq[»hecies, as 
the expulsion of the mcontinent wife from the husband's 
house. Her expubion, however, was to be but tempo- 
raiy, though of long duration: it was a separation, as 
we should say in modem language, from bed and board, 
— ^not an absolute divorce, such as, by the principles of 
the Mosaic law (which in this point, however, was not 
perfecdy consistent with the original divine law of mar- 
riage), set the woman at liberty to unite herself to an- 
other man, and, in that event, prohibited her return to 
her first husband. On the contrary, the same pn^he- 
cieB that threatened the expulsion, maintain the conti- 
niflbte of the husband's property in the separated wo- 
man, and promise a leconciliation and final reinstate- 
ment of her in her husband's favour. ^^ Where is this 
bill of your mother's divorcement?" saith the prophet 
Isaiah. The question implies a denial that any such 
instrument existed. And in a subsequent part of his 
prophecies, he expressly announces the reconciliation: 
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** Bhish not," ssdth the Redeemer to the pardoned wife, 
^' for thou shait not be tHtnight to reproach; for thou 
^bsia forget the ^me of thy youth, and the reproach of 
thy deserted state thou shalt no more remember. For 
tlQr Maker is thy husbahd; Jehovah of Hosts is his 
jiame, and he who chdms thee is the Hdy One of IsraeK 
As a woman forsaken and deeply afflicted, Jdiovah hath 
recalled thee ; and as a wife \vedded in youdi, but after-* 
wards ngected, saith dqr God«' For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies will I re- 
ceive thee again."' The reconciliation is to be made 
publidy, by a repetition of the nuptial ceremonies* So 
we learn from the latter part of the apocalypse. After 
CImstV final victory over the apostate Action, procla- 
mation is made by a voice issuing from the throne, 
'* The marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife 
hath made hersdf ready," i. e. hath prepared herself, by 
penitence and reformation, to be re-unteed to him. And 
one of the s«ven angels calls to St. John, ^' Come hither^ 
and I will show thee the Lamb's wife." Then he shows 
him ^' the hdy Jerusalem," t. e» the chiux^h of the con^ 
verted Jews. These nuptials therefore of the Lamb are 
not, as some have imagined, a marriage with a second 
wife, a Gentile church, taken into the place of the Jewish, 
irrevocably discarded: no such idea of an absolute di- 
vorce is to be found in prophecy. But it is a public re- 
conciliation with the original wife, the Hebrew church, 
become the mother church of Christendom, notified by 
the ceremony of a remarriage ; for to no other than the 
reconciled Hebrew church belongs in prophecy the au- 
gust character of the Queen Consort. The season of 
this renewed marriage is the second advent, when the 
new covenant will be established with the natural Israel; 
and it is this remarriage which is the proper subject of 
thispsahn. 
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^ And this again I might have condiided, Mcordiog to 
the principles of the Jeiidsh expositore, fram my text; 
which, by the single word ^' the King,'' ^foects the i^ 
plication of this psalm to Christ in his kingly chanctnv 
Christ, indeed, already exercises his regal office in hit 
care and government of his church : but the second ad^ 
Tent is the season when his glory and majesty will be 
openly manifested to the whole worid, and the Jews vi- 
sibly reinstated in his fevour. The marriage, therefisre, 
which is the peculiar subject ci this pssdm, mast be 
that re-union of the Saviour with the Jewish -church, 
which is to take place at that season* 

Never losbig sight cf ^s, as hb proper suligect, the 
divine poet, takes, however, an ample range: fixr lie 
opens with our Lord's first appearance in the flesh, when, 
by the promulgation of the gospel, the guests were sum- 
moned to the wedding-supper; and nmning rapidly, but 
in order^ through all the Afferent periods <^ Chrisdanit;y, 
fix>m its first begmning to its consuminati«n in this q». 
ritual wedding, h^ makes the general outline of its divine 
history the ground- work of this highly mysdc and im- 
portant song ; to the exposition of which, without fiu^ 
Aer preface, I shall now proceed. 

The psalm takes its beginning in a plain una&cted 
manner, with a verse bri^y declarative of the import- 
ance of the subject, the author's extraordinary know- 
ledge €i it, and the manner in which it will be treated* 

*^ My heart is inditing a good matter;" 
or rather, 

** My heart labours with a goodly theme ;" 
for the word " inditmg" answers Ibut pooriy, as our 
translators themselves appear £rom their maigin to have 
been well aware, to the emphasis of the original, which 
expresses, that the mind ci the prc^het was excited and 
heated, boiling over, as it were, with his sutgect, and 
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eager to give uttenmoe to its great conceptions. ^'Agood 
natta-," or *' a goodly theme^" denotes a subject of the 
hjfi^st interest and in^xxrtance* 

*^ My heart labours with a goodly theme.'* 

*^ I address my performance to the knig;" that is, as 
hath been abundantly e^^plained, to the great King 
MessiiA. 

** My tongue is the pen of a ready writer;" that is» 
of a well-iDstructed writer, — a writer prepared and 
ready, by a pecfta knowledge of the subject he undcr« 
takes to treat. 

But with what sense and meaning isf it, that the 
psalmist compares lus ^^ tongue" to the ^^ pen" of such 
a writer? It is to intimate, as I S4>prehend, that wh^ 
lie is about to deliver is no written composition, but itfi 
extemporaneous efiusion, without any premeditation of 
his own, upon the immediate impulse and suggestion of 
die Holy Spirit: that-^hat will fall, how^yier, in that 
mannear from his *^ tongue," for the coheretiQe and im- 
portance of die matter, for the correct prqpriety of the 
expression) and for the orderly arrangement of the parts, 
will in no degree fall short of the most laboured produc- 
tion of the ** pen" of any writer,, the best prepared by 
previous study of his subject ; inasmuch as the Spirit of 
God inspires his thoughts, and prompts his utterance. 

After thb brief preface, declaring that his subject is 
Mesaab, chiefly in his kingly character, — ^that he cannot 
ctontain die thoughts which are rising in his mind, — ^that 
he speaks not from himself, or from previous study, but 
from inspiration at the moment, — ^he plunges at once 
into tile sulgect he had propounded, addressing the 
King Messiah, as if he were actually standing in the 
royal presence. And in this same strain, indeed, the 
whde song proceeds; as referring to a scene present to 
the prophet's eye, or to things which he saw doing. 

This scene consists of three principal parts, relating 
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to three gr^oid divisions of the whole interval of tmie^ 
from our Lord's first api^earance in the flesh, to the final 
triumph of the church, upon his second advent. And 
the psalm may be divided into as many sections; in 
which the events of these periods are described in their 
proper order. 

The first section, consisting only of the second verse, 
describes our Lord on earth, in the days of his humilia- 
tion. The five following verses make the second sec- 
tion, and describe the successful propagation of the 
gospel, and our Lord's victory over all . his enemies* 
This comprehends the whole period from our Lord's 
ascension to the time not yet arrived of the fulfilling of 
the Gentiles. The sequel of the psahn, jrom the end of 
the seventh verse, exhibits the remarriage, — that is, the 
restoration of the converted Jews to the religious prero- 
gative of their nation. , 

The second verse, describbg our Lord in the days of 
his humiliation, may seem perhaps to relate merdy to 
his person, and the manner of his address. 

" Thou art fairer than the children of men ;" 
rather, 

" Thou art adorned with beauty beyond the sons of 
men; 

*' Grace is poured upon thy lips ; 

" Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever." 

We have no account in the gospels of our Saviour's 
person. Sc^e writers of an early age (but none so early 
as to have seeilHihn) qpeak of it as wanting dignity, and 
of his physiognomy as unpleasing. It would be difficult, 
I believe, to find any better foundation for this strange 
notion, than ati injudicious interpretation of certain pro- 
pKecies, in a literal meaning, which represent the humi* 
liation which the Son of God wasf to undergo, by cloth- 
ing his divinity with flesh, \xi images taken from per- 
sonal deformity. But, from what is recorded in the 
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gospels, of the ease with which our Saviour mixed in 
tvhat in the modern style we should call good company, 
^— of the respectful attention shown to him, beyond any 
thing his reputed birth or fortune might demand, — and 
the manner in which his discourses, either of severe re- 
proof or gentle admonition, were received, — we may 
reasonably conclude, that he had a dignity of exterior 
Itppeanince remarkably corresponding with that auihority 
of speech, whfch, upon some occasions, irppressed even 
his enemies with awe, and with that dignified mildness 
which seems to have been his more natural and usual 
tone, and drew the applause and admiration of all who 
heard him. . ** Never man spake like this man,'* was the 
confession of his enemies ; and, upon his first appearance 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, when he Had finished his 
exposition of a certain text of Isaiah, which he applied 
to himself, " All bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious word's which proceeded out of his mouth:" 
Thus, without knowing it, the congregation attested the 
completion of this prophecy of the psalmist, in one 
branch of it, — in the " grace" which Hterally, it seemSj 
was ** poured upon his lips." But certainly it must 
have been something externally striking, — something 
answering to the text of the psalmist in the former 
branch, " Adorned with beauty beyond the sons of 
men," which, upon the same occasion, before his dis- 
course began; — it must have been something, I say, 
prepossessing in his features, and something of dignity 
in person, which, while he was yet silent, " fastened the 
eyes of all that were in the synagogue upon him," — that 
is, upon the village carpenter's reputed son ; for in no 
higher character he yet was known. We may conclude, 
therefore, that this prophetic text had a completion, in 
the literal and superficial sense of the words, in both its 
branches, — in the beauty of our Saviour's person, n^ 
less than in the graciousness of his speech. 

8 
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fixtcrnal feature, however, is generally the impv^ssioti 
of the mind upon the body, and words are but the echo 
of die thoughts; and, in prophecy, more is usuaUjr 
meant than meets the ear, in the first sound and most 
obvious sense of the terms employed. Beauty and grace 
of speech are certainly used in this text as figures of 
much higher qualities, which were conspicuous in our 
Lord, and in him alone of all the sons of men. That 
image of God in which Adam was created, in our Lord 
appeared perfect and entire, — in the unspotted innocency 
of his life, the sanctity of his manners, and his perfect 
obedience to tlie law of God, — in the vast powers of his 
mind, intellectual and moral; intellectual, in his com-^ 
prehension of all knowledge ; moral, in his power of re- 
sisting all the allurements of vice, and of encountering 
all the difficulties of virtue and religion, despising hard- 
ship and shame, enduring pain and death. Thb was the 
beauty with which he was adorned beyond the sons of 
men. In him, the beauty of the Divine image was re- 
fulgent in its original perfection ; in all the sons of Adam, 
obscured and marred, in a degree to be scarce discerni- 
ble,— the will depraved, tlie imagination del^auched, the 
reason weak, the passions rampant I This deformity is 
not externally visible, nor the spiritual beauty which is 
its opposite : but, could the eye be turned upon the in- 
ternal man, we should see the hideous shape of a will 
at enmity with God-*— a heart disregarding his law, in- 
sensible of his goodness, fearless of his wrath, swelling 
with the passions of ambition, avarice, vain-glory, lustr 
Yet this is the picture of the unrcgenerated man^ by the 
depravity consequent upon the fall, born in iniquity, 
and conceived in sin. Christ, on the contrary, by the 
mysterious manner of his conception, was bom without 
spot of sin ; he grew up and lived full of grace and trutii, 
perfectly sanctified in flesh and spirit. With this beauty 
he was " adorned beyond the sons of men." 
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Again, tibe graceftdness of his speech id put figura«^ 
lively for the perfection, sublimity, excellence, and 
sweetness of the doctrine he delivered ;^-^^ doctrine, in 
truth, intrinsically perfect ; sublime, as being far above 
the discovery of human wisdom; excellent, by it salu* 
tary eflPects and operation upon men, raising their minds 
to the knowledge of the true God, — to a knowledge of 
his nature, as far as a nature so distinct from matter—- 
so remote from sense--«-so transcending reason, can be 
made intelligible to man, united to niatter — perceiving 
by sense what immediately surrounds him» but con- 
templating at a distance only the objects of pure inteL 
Icct; — a doctrine sweeter to the regenerate soul than 
honey and the honey-comb to the palate, by the disclo- 
8iu^ of the great scheme of redemption in all its branches 
— r-the incarnation of the Son of Man — the atonement 
for sin by his death— the efficacy of his intercession-— 
the constant supply of succour from the Holy Spirit* 
This doctrine, cherishing the contrite, consoling the af- 
flicted, banishing despair, raising the fallen, justifying 
sinners, giving life to the dead,— in a word, the glad 
tidings of salvation,-^this is the " grace" which is poured 
over die ** lips'* of the Son of God. 

It is to be observed, that the happiness and glory to 
which the human nature is advanced in the person of 
Jesus, the man united to the Godhead, and now seated 
with the Father on his throne, is always represented in 
holy writ as the reward of that man's obedience. In 
conformity with this notion, the psalmist says, " There- 
fore," — ^for this reason, in reward of the holiness per- 
fected in thy own life, and thy gracious instruction of 
sinners in tiie ways of righteousness, " God hatli blessed 
thee for ever," — hath raised thee from the dead, and ad- 
vanced thee to endless bliss and glory. 

Thus the psalmist closes his brief description of our 
Lord on earth, in the days of his humiliation, with thQ 
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mention equally brief, but qqualiy comprehensive, of the 
exaltation in which it terminated. 

He proc^eeds to the second great period in the divine 
history of Christianity, the sqccessful propagation of the 
gospel, and our Lord's final victory over all his adversa* 
ries,-— a work gradually accomplished, and occupying 
tl^e whole interval of tiipe from his ascension, to the 
epoch, not yet arrived, of the fqlness of the Gentile^ 
coming in. 

From the commendation of the comeliness of the 
king's person, and the graciousness of his speech, the 
psalmist, in the same figurative style, pus^e^ to the topic 
of his prowess as a warrior, under which character our 
Lord is perpetually described in the prophecies. The 
pnemies he Ijad to engage are the wicked passions of 
plen, the Devil in his wiles and machinations, and the. 
persecuting powers of the world. The warfare is con- 
tinued through the whole of thfe period I h^^ve mentioned, 
commencing uppn our Lord's ascension, at which time 
he is represented, in thj? Hevplations, as going forth upon 
a " white horse, with a crown upon his head, and a bow 
in his hand, conquering and to conquer." The psalmist, 
in imagciy almost the same, accosts him as a warlike 
prince preparing to take the field,— describes his wea- 
pons, and the magnificence of his armour, and promise^ 
him victory and universal dominion. 

3. " Gird thy swofd ppon thy thigh, 

" O niost mighty ! with thy glory and thy majesty.*' 

This verse, I fear, must be but ill understood by the 
English reader. The words " O most mighty !" very 
weakly render the original, which b a single word, one 
of the titles of Christ, in its literal sense expressive of 
might and valour. But the great difficult wliigh, in my 
apprehension, must perplex the English reader, lies in 
the exhortation to gird on glory and majesty together 
^nh the sword. The things have no ^bvious connec- 
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^n ; and how arc m^esty and gbiy, in any sense which 
the words m^y bear in our language, to be girt on upon 
the person ? The truth is, that in the Hebrew language, 
these words have a great variety and latitude of \peaning; 
^nd either these very words, or their synonymes, are 
used in other places for splendid dress, and for robes of 
state; and being things to be girt on, they mu3t here de- 
nojc some part of the warriOT's dress. They signify 
such sort of armour, of costly materials and exquisite 
workmanship, as was worn by the greatest generals, and 
by kings when they led their armies in person; and was 
contrived for ornament as well as safety. The whole 
verse might be intelligibly and yet faithfully rendered in 
these words; 

** Warrior ! gird thy. sword upon thy thigh ; 

" Buckle On thy refulgent dazzling armour/* 
The psalmist goes on : 

4. ** Take aim, l)e prosperous, pursue, 

** In the cause of truth, humility, and righteous- 
ness;** 
that is, take aim with thy bow and arrow at the enemy ; 
b^' prosperous or successful in the aim taken; ride on 
in pursuit of the flying foe, in the cause of religious 
truth, evangelical humility, and righteousness. 

*' And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things;'^ 
iBther, 

" And thy own right hand shall show thee wonderful 
things." 

In these last words, the Saviour, effecting every thing 
by his own power,' is represented under the image of a 
great champion in the field, who is prompted by his own 
courage, and a reliance on his own strength and skill, to 
attempt what might seem impracticable ; singly to attack 
whole squadrons of the enemy, — to cut his way through 
their embattled troops, — ^to scale their ramparts and their 
itoUs, — ^and at last achieves w-iat seems a wqnder t9 
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Mmselff when the fray is over, when he i»at leisure te 
Purvey the bulwarks he has demolished^ and the many 
carcasses his single arm has stretched upon the pbun. 
Such great things he will be able to efiect ; for 

5. ^* Thine arrows,'^ ssdth the psalmist, " are very 
sharp 
•* In tiie heart of the king's enemies ; 
''" Insomuch that peoples fell under thee." 

To open the true spiritual meaning of all this high- 
wrought imagery, will be ample matter for another dis- 
course. I shall close, therefore, for tiie present, with 
fliis preliminary observation, as the fundamental princi-* 
pie of the interpretation which by God's assistance I 
shall give. That the war in which the Saviour is en- 
gaged is very different from the wars which the princes 
of this world wage upon one another: it is not for the 
destruction of the lives of men, but for the preservatioii 
pf their souls. 



SERMON VI. 



Psalm xlv. 1* 

/ speak of the things which I have fnade touching the 
Kingj or unto the King. 

IN my Jast discourse, I proceeded so far in my exposi« 
tion of this mystic marriage song, as to enter upon what 
I reckon the second section of the whole p^m ; con- 
sisting of five verses, from the third to the sevenlJi^ both 
inclusive ; in which, under images taken from militaiy 
exploits, the successful propagation of the gospel is de- 
scribed, through the whole of that period which com* 
menced at our Lord's ascension, and will terminate with 
tiie triumphs of the church at his second advent 

From the commendation of the comeliness of the 
king's person, afli the graciousness of his speech, which, 
in the second verse, are put figuratively for the perfect 
innocence and sanctity of our Lord's life on earth, and 
the sweetness of his gracious doctrine of pardon, peace, 
and justification, the psalmist, persevering in the same 
figurative strain, passes to the topic of his royal bride- 
groom's military prowess. He accosts the king as a 
warlike prince, preparing to take the field, — describes 
his weapons, and the magnificence of his armour, and 
promises him victory and universal dominion. 

I shall now endeavour to open and explain to you» 
with God's assistance, the true spiritual meaning of all 
this high-wrought imagery* But first I must repeat. 
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with some enlargement and explanation, as the funda- 
menu^.l principle of rht interpretation I am about to give, 
the observation wiih which I closed my last discourse, 
— namely, that the war in which the psalmist represents 
the Saviour as engaged, is very different from the wars 
which the princes of this wofld wage with one another : 
it is not for the destruction of the lives of men, but for 
the preservation of their souls. It may happen indeed, 
—it has happened heretofore, — in our own times it has 
happened, and it will inevitably happen again, that tht 
struggles of Christianity, with the adverse faction, may 
kindle actual war between the secular powers, taking 
part on one side or on the other. This our Lord him- 
self foretold. " Suppose ye," he said, " that I am come 
to give peace on earth? I came not to send peace, but 
a sword." Such wars are, on the one side, no less holy, 
just, and good, than, on the other, they are wicked and 
impious ; for when the antichristian powers attack reli- 
gious establishments by. the sword, by the sw^ord they 
may and must be defended. It is the mere cant of pu- 
ritanism to allege the precept of mutual forgiveness, the 
prohibitions of returning evil for evil, and of resisting 
persecution, as reprobating such wars« AH those in- 
junctions relate to the conduct of indivlttials with respect 
to one another, or with respect to the government of 
which they are subjects. The individual is to be ready 
at all times to forgive his personal enemies: he is not ta 
indulge a spirit of revenge in the retaliation of private 
injuries; and least of all is- he to resist by force even the 
injustice, as affecting himself, of his lawful sovereign. 
But when Antichrist arms his powers for the persecution 
of the faithful and the extinction of the faith, if Chris- 
tian princes arm their powers to oppose him, their war 
is godly, and their cause is blessed. These wars, how- 
ever, are not within the purview of this prophecy, as the 
sequel of my discourse will show. This prophetic text 
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df dte {laalflust mlates only to that spiritual war which 
Oirifit wages with the enemies of man, for man's deli- 
verance,-— *to the war arising from that enmity which was 
originally put between the seed of the serpent an4 the 
woman's seed. 

The off<^isive weapons in this war of charity, ac- 
cording to the psalmist, are of two sorts, — a sword, 
and arrows. 

The common military sword is a heavy massive 
wectpon, for close engagement : wielded by a strong an4 
skilful arm, it stabs and cuts, opens dreadful gashes 
where it-falls, severs limbs, lops the head, or cleaves the 
body* 

The arrow is a lig^t missile weapon, which, in ancient 
time^, was usecl to annoy the enemy at a distance, and 
particularly when put to flight. It comes whizzing 
through the air unseen; and, when it hits, so small is 
the wound, and so swift the passage of the weapon, that 
it is scarcely fdt, till it fixes its sharp point in the very 
heart 

Now both these weapons^ the sword and the arrow, 
are emblems of one and the same thing ; which is no 
other than the word of God, in its different effects, and 
different manners of operation on the minds of men, re- 
presented under these two different images. 

The word of God may be divided, indeed, into two 
parts, — ^the word of reproof, commination, and terror ; 
and the word of persuasion, promise, and hope. The 
former holds up to the sinner the picture of himself,— -- 
sets forth the turpitude of sin — the holiness of God--- 
God's hatred of unrighteousness,— and alarms the con- 
science with the danger of a state of enmity with God, 
and with denunciations of implacable wrath and endless 
punishment. 

The second, the word of persuasion, promise, and 
hope, sets before the penitent the riches of God's mercy, 
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displayed in the scheme of man's redemption,^— points 
to the cross, where man's guilt was expiated, — bids the 
contrite sinner rely on the Redeemer's intercession, — 
offers the daily supply of grace to confirm him in his 
resolutions, and assist him in his efforts to conform him* 
self to the precepts and example of the Saviour, — and 
promises victory and glory to them that persevere : thus 
turning despondency into hope, and fear into love. 

The first, the word of terror^ is the sword girt upon 
Messiah's thigh ; the second, the word of persuasion, i& 
the arrow shot from his bow. 

For the sense of the first metaphor, we have the au- 
thority of the sacred writers themselves. ** The sword 
of the spirit," says St. Paul to the Ephesians, " is tfic 
word of God." And in the epistie to die Hebrews, the 
full signification of the figure is opened, and the propriety 
of the application shown : " For the word of God," says 
the inspired author, " is quick and powerful (rather, 
lively and energetic), and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, and piercing to the parting of soul and spirit, and 
to the joints and marrow ;" — ^that is, as the soldier's 
sword of steel cuts through all the exterior integuments 
of skin and muscle, to the bone, and even through the 
hard substance of the bone itself, to the very marrow, 
and divides the ligaments which keep the joints of the 
body together; so this spiritual sword of God's awful 
word penetrates the inmost recesses of the human mind 
—pierces to the very line of separation, as it were, qf 
the sensitive and the intelligent principle — lops off the 
animal part — divides the joints where reason and passion 
are united— sets the intellect free to exert its powers—*- 
kills sin in our members— opens passages for grace td 
enter and enrich the marrow of the soul, and thus de- 
livers the man from his body of death* 

Such are the effects for which the powerful word of 
terror is compared to a two-edged sword. 
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The comparison of the word of promise to the atrow 
is more easily understood; being more familiar, and 
analogous to those figures of speech which run through 
all languages, by which, whatever miakes a quick and 
smart impression on the moral feelings, is represented 
under the image of a pointed missile weapon, — ^as when 
we speak of " the thrilling darts of harmony," or " the 
shafts of eloquence," The psalmist speaks of these ar- 
rows of God's word, as sticking in " the hearts of the 
King's enemies," — that is, of the enemies of the King 
Messiah ; for he, you will remember, is the only king 
in question. His enemies, in the highest sense of the 
word, are those who are avowedly leagued with the 
apostate faction, — atheists, deists, idolaters, heretics, per- 
verse cjisputers, — those who, in any manner, of set de- 
sign oppose the gospel-r-who resist the truth by argu- 
ment, or encounter it with ridicule — who explain it 
away by sophisticated interpretations, or endeavour to 
crush it by the force of persecution. Of such hardened 
enemies there is no hope, till they have been hacked 
and hewed, belaboured, and all but slain (in the strong 
language of. one of the ancient prophets), by the heavy 
sword of the word of terror. But, in a lower sense, all 
are enemies till they hear of Christ, and the terms of his 
peace are offered to them. Many such are wrought 
upon by mild admonition, and receive in their hearts the 
arrows of the word of persuasion.* Such, no doubt, 
were many of those Jews who were pricked to the heart, 
by St, Peter's jBirst sermon, on the day of Pentecost: 
and even those worse enemies, if they can be brought 
tp their feeling by the ghastly wounds and gashes of the 
terrific sword of the word of threatening, may afterwards 
be pierced by the arrow, and carry about in their hearts 
its barbed point. And, by the joint effect of these two 
weapons, the sword and the arrow, the word of terror and 
the word of persuasion, " peoples," says the psalmist, — 
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that is, wfade kingdoms and nations in a lAass, ^' diali 
&U under thee," — ^shall forsake their ancient supersti^ 
tions, renounce their idols, and submit themselves to 
Christ. 

So much for the offensive weapons, the sword and the 
arrows. But the defensive armour demands our atten- 
tion ; for it has its use, no doubt, in the Messiah's war* 
His person, you will remember, is clad, in the third 
verse, " with refulgent dazzling armour." This may 
be understood of whatever is admirable and amiable in 
the external form and appearance of the Christian reli- 
^on. First, the character of Jesus himsdf ; his piety 
towards God — ^his philanthropy towards man^ — ^his 
meekness, humility, ready forgiveness of injuries, pa- 
tient endurance of pain and death. Secondly, the same 
light of good works shining, in a less degree, in the 
lives of his disciples, particularly the aposdes and blessed 
martyrs. Thirdly, whatever is decent and seenJy in 
the government, the discipline, and the rites of the 
church. All these things, as they tend to draw the ad- 
miration and conciliate the good will of men, and miti- 
gate the malice of the persecutor, are aptly represented 
under the image of the Messiah's defensive armour, and 
had a principal share in the effect of making '^peoples fall 
under him." 

It yet remains to be explained, what is meant, in the 
psalmist's detail of the Messiah's war, by those " won« 
ders" which " his own right hand was to show him: 

" Thy own right hand shall show thee wonders." 
Our public translation has it " terrible things." But the 
notion of terror is not of necessity included in the sense 
of the original word, as it is used by the sacred writers : 
it is sometimes, indeed, applied by them to frightful 
things ; but it is also applied, with great latitude, to things 
extraordinary in their kind — ^grand, admirable, amazing, 
awful,— although they should not be frightful. We 
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tiave no fight, tiierefore, tx) take it in the strict sense of 
'' frightful," unless something in the context points to 
that meaning, which is not the case in' this passage; 
And accordingly, instead of " terrible," we find, in 
some of the oldest English Bibles, the better chosen 
Word " wonderful." 

Now the " wonderful things" which Messiah's " own 
right hand" showed him, I take to be the overthrow of 
the Pagait superstition, in the Roman empire, and other 
great kingdoms of the world, by the mere preaching of 
the gospel, seconded by the exemplary lives and the mi- 
racles of the first preachers, and by their patient endur- 
ance of imprisonment, torture, and death, for the sake 
of Christ, It was, indeed, a wonderful thing, wrought 
by Christ's single arm, when his religion prevailed over 
the whole system of idolatry, supported as it was by the 
authority of sovereigns, by the learning of philosophers, 
and most of all, by the inveterate prejudices of the vul- 
gar, attached to their false gods, by the gratification 
which their very worship afforded to the sensual pas- 
sions, and by the natural partiality of mankind in favour 
of any system, however absurd and corrupt, sanctioned 
by a long antiquity. It was a wonderful thing, when 
the Devil's kingdom, with much of its invisible power, 
lost at once the whole of its external pomp and splen- 
dour,— when silence being imposed on his oracles, and 
spells and enchantments divested of their power, the 
idolatrous worship which by those engines of deceit had 
been universally established, and for ages supported, 
notwithstanding the antiquity of its institutions, and the 
bewitching gaiety and magnificence of its festivals, fell 
into neglect, — when its cruel and lascivious rites, so 
long holden in superstitious veneration, on a sudden be- 
came the objects of ar just and general abhorrence, — 
when the unfrequented temples, spoiled of their im- 
mense treasures, sunk in ruins, and the images, stript 
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of their gorgeous robes, and costly jewels, were throwa 
into the Tyber, or into the common receptacles of filth 
and ordure. It was a wonderful thing, ivhen the minds 
of all men took a sudden turn ; kings became the nurs- 
ing fathers of the church, — statesmen courted her alii- 
ance, — ^philosophy embraced her faith, — and even the 
sword was justly drawn in her defence. 

These were the " wonderful things" eflFectcd by 
Christ's right hand; and in these, this part of the 
psalmist's prophecy has received its accomplishment. 
Less than this his words cannot mean; and to more than 
this they cannot with any certainty be extended: since 
these things satisfy all that is of necessity involve^ in his 
expressions. 

If his expressions went of necessity to " terrible 
tilings," or were determined to that meaning by the con- 
text, insomuch that the inspired author could be un- 
derstood to speak not of things simply wonderful, but 
wonderful in the particular way of being frightful, an 
allusion, in that case, might easily be supposed to what 
is indeed the explicit subject of many other prophecies, 
— ^the terrible things to be achieved by the Messiah's 
own right hand, in the destruction of Antichrist, and 
the slaughter of his armies, in the latter ages. The 
word of prophecy forewarns us, and we have lived to 
see the season of the accomplishment set in, that the 
apostate faction will proceed to that extreme of malice 
and impietj'', as to levy actual war against the nations 
professing Christianity : and after much suffering of the. 
faithful, and bloody struggles of the contending parties, 
our Lord himself will come from heaven, visibly and in 
person, to effect the deliverance of his servants, and 
with his own arm cut off the antichristian armies with 
tremendous slaughter. This is represented in the pro^ 
phecies under images that can be understood of nothing 
but tjie ha^'ocIv of actual battle. " The indignation pf 
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Jehovah is upon all the heathen," saith Isaiah, " and his 
finy upon all their armies. He hath utterly destroyed 
them, — ^he hath delivered them to the slaughter; and 
the mountains shall be melted dawn in their blood." 
The prophet Ezekiel summons all ravenous birds, and 
all beasts of prey, " to assemble and come to tlie slaugh- 
ter which Jehovah should make for them, — ^ great 
slaughter on the mountains of Israel, (the stage, as it 
should seem, of Antichrist's last exploits, and of his 
excision) ; and ye shall eat flesli and drink blood. The 
flesh of warriors ye shall eat, and the blood of the 
princes of the earth ye shall drink. Ye shall eat fat till 
ye be cloyed, and drink blood till ye be drunken (the 
fat and the bloodj of the slaughter which I have made 
for you." In the Apocalypse, when the Son of God 
comes forth, to make an end of the beast and the false 
prophet, and of the armies of kings tlieir confederates, 
an angel standing in the sun " cries with a loud voice to 
all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, Come 
and gather yourselves together to the supper of the 
great God ; that ye may eat the flesh of captains, and the 
flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and of 
them that sit on them, and the flesh of all, freemen and 
slaves, both small and great." Men of all conditions, 
it seems, will be united in the impious coalition, to make 
war against the irresistible conqueror on the wliite horse, 
and his army, and will be involved in the great de- 
struction^ In a former vision, relating to the same sub- 
ject, St. John had seen the " great wine^press of God's 
wrath trodden ; and the blood came out of the wine- 
press even unto the horses' bridles.'^ 

Such terrible things will be ; and if the psalmist had 
spoken explicitly of temble things, I should think an 
allusion was indeed intended to those scenes of terror, 
yet future, which, however, in the appointed season, 
must overtake the wicked worid. But as terrible things 
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are not of necessity included^ the imjXirt of his W0i6$i 
which goes not necessarily £atrther than ^* wonderful,'^ 
and as he mentions those wonderful things before the 
thread of his prophecy is brought down to the second 
advent, the se^on of those exploits of terror, it becomes 
us to be cautious how we force a sense upon the 
psalmist's words which might not be intended by him, 
or rather by the inspiring Spirit It will be safer to rest 
in those wcmderful things which actually oaine to pass 
within the period he is yet upon, and were undoubtedly 
t»*ought about by Messiah's power, as the true accom« 
plishment of this part of the prophecy* The suppres- 
sion of idolatry in the Roman empire, and the establish- 
ment of the Christian church upon its ruins, wiis an 
event the most wonderful in the history of the Gentile 
world, to which nothing but the power of God was 
adequate, and comes up to the whole necessary inq^c^ 
of the psalmist's expressions. 

The war of this period of the prophecy is finished : 
the battles have been fought, and the victoiy is^ gained. 
The psalmist, in the two next verses, the sixth and 
sevendi, exhibits the king seated on the throne of his 
Mediatorial kingdom, and governing with perfect justice. 
He addresses him as God, whose throne is everlasting, 
and sceptre straight; as a monarch, whose heart is set 
upon righteousness, whose antipathy is wickedness. 

6. " Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; 

^' A straight sceptre is the sceptre of thy royalty. 

7. ^' Thou hast loved righteousness and hated wick- 

edness ; 

" Therefore God hath anointed thee, thy own God^ 

" With the oil of gladness above thy fellows." 

It was shown, in my first discourse upon this psahn, 

how inapplicable this address is to Solomon ; and it is 

obvious, that it is equally inapplicable to any earthly 

monarch: for of no throne but God's can it be afiirmed 
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With tradi^ tibat k is for ever and ever; of no king, but 
of God and ti his Christ, it can be said, that he Idves 
fightoousness with a perfect love, and hales wickedness 
with a perfect hate,--^ no sceptre, bat the sceptre of 
God and of his Christ, that it isa straight sceptre* The 
sceptre has been, from the earliest ages, a badge of 
royalty. It ifras originally nothing more than a straight 
slender rod, studded sometimes for ornament with little 
nails of gold. It was an emtdem of the perfect integrity 
of the monarch in tht exercise of his power, both by 
himself and by his ministers, inflexibly adhering to the 
straight line of right and justice, as a mason or carpen^ 
ter to his rule; The perfection of the emblem consisted 
in the straightness of the stick i for every thing else was 
ornament The straightness, therefore^ ascribed by the 
psalmist to Messiah^s sceptre, is to be understdod cS 
the invariable justice of the administration c^ his go^ 
vemment. Now, certainly there have been many kings^ 
both in ancient and in modem times, to whom tl^ praise 
IS due of a cordial regard in general to ri^teousness, 
and ci a settled principle of dislike to wickedness,--* 
many who, in the exercise of their authority, and 
the measures of their government, have been generally 
dfi^cted by tha$ just sense of right and wrong: biit yet 
kings are not exempt from the frailties of human nature; 
the very best of them are, at least iti an equal degree 
with other good men, liable to the suri»rises of the pas* 
saons, and the seductions of temptation ; insomuch, that 
that {Mredominant love of righteousness and hatred of 
iniquity, maintaining an absolute ascendancy in the 
tnind, in all times, and upon all occasions^' which the 
psalmist at&Uwies Hk his hewenly King, has belonged to 
none ^t ever wore an earthly crown ; inuch less is the 
perfect straightness of the sceptre, a perfect conformity 
to ^ rule of right, to be found in the practice and ex- 
ecution of the govertmients of the world. It witt hap- 
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jpcuy in Numberless instances, and fitmi an infinite coiQy. 
plication of causes, all reducible to the general head d 
the infirmity of human nature, and the depraved state of 
fidlai man,T-firom an endless multiplicity of causes it 
will happen, that the government ci the very best kms 
milj> m execution, fidl &r short of the purity of the 
king's intentions, and thb in governments that are ever 
^ wen administered: for, if we suppose every one of 
those who art pot in authc»ity under him to be as up- 
right in their intentions as pie have supposed the king 
himself to be,->-^hioh must appear a very lai^e and li- 
beral supposition^ if we consider the variety of depart- 
tnents into which the adminiatyatian of any gfealgovem- 
ment must necessarily be divided^ and the great nimnber 
(of persons that must be employed in the affiurs 61 eaA 
separate department, — but if we make the supposition,. 
Aat all the officers, fn»n the highest to die lowest, ia 
all the departments, are as good as men can be, still th^ 
will be men, and, as men, liable every one of them to 
error and deception; and, for this reason, they will often 
fidl ki the executicMiy in what they mean to do the beat. 
This gives no colour ta the detestaUe principle, pvopa- 
gated from democratic France over the Continent of 
Eurdpe, of what is profanely called '^ the sacred right of 
insurrection ;" nor to similar doctrines broached by sec- 
tarian teachers in our own country. It is^ mat}y the* 
want of perfecti«i in human nature, of which govern*^ 
ment and governors, with all things and widi all peraow 
human, must partake. StiQ, with all these imperfec- 
lions, government is the source of die highest blessings 
to mankind ^ insomuch, that the very worst government 
is preferable to a stale oFwovchy : aod fiK this reason, 
the peaceable submission oS the subject to the vety^worst 
of kingSy is one of the most peremptoiy precepts of 
Christianity. But I contend, that the peiftct undeviat- 
iRg rectitude of intention, and the perfect justice of ad- 
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ipriinistnition, of which the psalmist spesks^ cannot he 
ascribed) without impiety, to any earthly monarch. 

The throne of God, whether we understand it of 
Gd&s natural dominion over the whole creation, or 
more particularly of his providential govemmeat^if fbe 
itioral world, or, in a still more restricted «ense, of 
Christ's Mediatorial kingdom, is everlasting; and the 
govanment, both in the will of the governor and in the 
execution, is invariably good and just But the Icing- 
dam of the God-man is in this place intended. This is^ 
evident fix>m what is said in the seventh verse c ** God, 
even thine own God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
l^adness above thy fellows;" u e. God hath advanced 
thee to a state of bliss and glory above all those whc»a 
thou hast vouchsafed to call thy fellows. It is said too, 
that the Jove of righteousness ^tfid hatred of wickedness 
is the cause Aat God hath so anointed fdm^ who yett in 
die sixth verse, is himself addressed as God. It is ma- 
nifest, that these things can be said only of that person 
ia uriimn the Godhead and the manhood aie uiiited,<-* 
in whom the human nature is the subject of the unction, 
and the elevation to ^ Mediatorial kingdom is the re- 
wound of die man Jesus: f(»*, in his divine nature, Christ 
t)eing equal with the Father, is incapable of any exalta- 
tion. Thus, the unction with the oil of gladness, and 
die elevation above his fellows, characterize the man- 
hood, and the perpetual stability of the throne, and the 
unsullied justice of the government, declare tiie God* 
bead. It is therefore with the greatest propriety that thb 
text is iq>plied to Christ, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and made an argument of his ^vinity; not by any 
ferced accommodation of wotds vikk\c\ in the mind of 
the author, related to another subject, but, according to 
die true intent and purpose ci the psafanist, and the li. 
tend sense and only consistent exposition of his words* 
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The psalmist is now come down, by a regular and 
complete^ though a sumnuoy review, of the prindpa) 
occurrences of what may be called the hiistory of the 
Mediator ar^d hi$ kingdom, the Redeemer's life on earth, 
his exaltation to his throne in heaven, the success&l 
propagation of the gospel after his ascension, the sixfh 
pression of idolatiy^ and the establishment of the Chris« 
tian religion in the principal empires and kingdoms of 
the world,«r*the psalmist, through this detail, is come 
down to the epoch of the ^cpnd advent, which imnie« 
diatdy introduces the great evpnt which has given occa* 
sion to the whole song,-^the consummation of Ac 
church's happiness, and Messiah's glory here on eardi, 
in the public mmiage of the epeat King witli the wife 
df his love. This occupies the whole sequel of tiber 
|i89lm, aQd will be the subject of my next diaeouise* 



SERMON VII. 



Psalm xlv. 1. 



I ^mk qfthe tkmgs which I have made touching the 
King J or imto the Xing* 

We have foliovi^ed the hciy psalmist, step by step» 
through his accurate though nummary {^^ospective view 
of tibe principal occunrencea in the history of the Me^^ 
diator and his kingdom upon eardi, from our Lord's 
first appearance in the flesh to the epoch of his second 
advent. I have explained to you the several images un- 
der which the psalmist represoits the events of this in« 
terval. I have shown how easily they apply to Christ 
and his gospel, — how inapplicable they are to any other 
subject I showed you, that under the figures of come<« 
liness of person and urbanity of speech, the psalmist 
describes the unexampled sanctity of the life of Jesus^ 
and the hig^ consolations of hb db&trine : that under 
the figure of a warrior, clad in dazzling armour, with 
his sword girt upon his thigh, and shooting his arrows 
after a flying enemy, Christ is described as waging his 
spiritual war against sin and Satan by his poweiful word^ 
•^^represented as a sword, when it is employed to terrify 
die ccaiscience of the sinner, and rouse him by denun- 
cialiQns of wrath and punishment to a sense of his dan- 
ger ; as an arrow, in its milder effects, when it pricks the 
heart with that godly remorse which brings on the sor- 
tow Aat works true repentance, and terminates in hope 
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^d love. The splendid defensive armour is sw emblem 
of whatever is externally venerable and lovdy in Cltf-is* 
tianity, and conduces to conciliate the good nvifl of m«, 
and mitigate the malice of the persecutor. The sub}«i« 
gation of nations, by the prosecution of this war, is tim 
triumph of the church over idolatry, which first tadr 
place in the reign of Constantine the Great, when the 
Christian religion was estabEshed in the Roman empire, 
and idolatry put down by that emperor^s authoii^. A 
few years after, the idolatrous temples were fin^y dosed 
by his successors^ 

The battles being fought, and the victoty giuned. Hie 
conqueror is saluted by the holy psalmist as the Gfxl* 
man, seated upon the everlasting throne of hid Media- 
tori^ kingdom. The psalmist then proceeds to that great 
event which is to take place upon the second advent of 
our Lord, the prospect of which has been the occasi<»i 
of the whole song, — ^the consummation of the diureh's 
happiness, and Messiah's glory here on earth, in the pub* 
lie marriage of the great King with the wife of his k>ve. 
And upon thi^ subject, the inspired poet dwells through* 
out the whde sequel of the psahn, which makes, indeed, 
the greater part of the entire composition. 

Before I enter upon the explanation of particulars in 
this part of the song, it may be proper to offer a few 
words upon the general propriety and significance of the 
image of a marriage, as it is applied here, and in other 
parts of Scripture, to Messiah and his church. 

Our Lord said of himself, that he came to " preach 
the gospel to the poor ;" and the same thing may be said 
of the word of revelation in general, — ^that it was given 
for the instruction of all mankind, the lowest as well as 
the highest, the most illiterate as well as the wise and 
learned ; and if with any difference, with a special regard 
to the benefit of those, who, from their condition, were 
the most deficient in the means of natural improvemeitt, 
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It may be r6ckpne4» therefoie^ a necessary charactexistrc 
of divine r&yelatkm, that it shall be delivered in a man- 
ner the most adapted to what are vulgarly called the 
meanest capacities. And by this perspicuity, both of 
precept and of doctrine, the whole Bible is remarkably 
^^stinfpiished : fpr although Su Peter speaks of things in 
k hard to be understood, he speaks of such things only 
as could never have been understood at all, had they not. 
been revealed, and, being revealed, are yet not capable 
1^ proof or exptenation upon scientific principles, but rest 
solely on the authority of the revelation; not that the 
terms in whioh ,th^se discoveries are made are obscure 
andajnbiguoas in their meamng, or that the things them- 
selves, however bard for the pride of philosophy, are 
aot of easy digestion to an humble faith. Obscurities 
imdoiibli^diy have arisi^ from the great antiquity of the 
aacred writings, from the changes which time makes in 
bnguagie, and from some points of ancient history, be- 
oome dark or doubtful : but these affect only particular 
passages, and bring no difficulty at all upon the general 
doiDtxme of revefa^n^ which is i^ only thing of uni- 
vemsl and perpetual impcK'tance. Now the method of 
tsadiing which the Holy Spirit hatli employed to adapt 
the prclbipidest mysteries of religion to the most ordi" 
nary capacities, has been, in all ages, to propound them 
by his inspiFed messengers, the prophets under the law, 
afid the. apostles in the first ages of Christianity, in figu- 
rative expressions, in images and allusions, taken eidier 
&O01 the most striking objects of the senses in the works 
of naluie, or from human life^ The relation between 
Christ and his church, it is evid^it, must be of a nature 
act to be adequately tipyfied by any thing in the material 
world ; and nothing coii^ tte iqiind in huiei^n life which 
nu^t so aptly represent it as the relation of husband 
and wife in the hdy state of wedlock : and in this, the 
sanl^gy is S9 perfe(;t, that the notion of tlie ancient lew^ 
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has received the express sanction of St BatU^ tbat iht 
relation of the Saviour and the church was tipyfied jb 
the union of our first parents, and in the particiilar maiir 
ner of Eve's formation out of the substance of Adanau 
The most striking particulars of the resemblance are 
these : The union, in both cases, in the natural case of 
man and wife, and the spiritual case of Messiah and 
the church, is a union of the most entire a&ction, aod 
die warmest mutual love, between unequsds; cootiarjr 
to the admired maxim of the heathen moralist^ that 
friendship was not to be found but between eqfiisia* 
The maxim may be true in all human friendship, except 
the conjugal, but fails completely in the love between 
Christ and the church, in which the affection on bedi 
sddes is the most' cordial, though the rank of the parties 
be the most disparate. Secondly, The union is iodift* 
soluble, except by a violation of the nuptial vow. But 
the great resemblance of all lies in this, — the never-fiyl- 
ing protection and support afforded by the husbaml to 
the wife, and the abstraction of the affections £rom aU 
other objects on the part of the wife, and the surrender 
of her whole heart and mind to the husband. In these 
circumstances principally, but in many others alsoi^ 
which the time will not permit me to recount, the pro- 
priety and significance of the type consists. It is applied 
with some variety, and with more or less accuracy, in 
different parts of holy writ, according to the purpose of 
the writer. Where tlie church catholic is consideted 
simply in its totality, without distinction of the parts of 
which it is composed, tlie whole church is taken as the 
wife: but when it is considered as consisting of two 
great branches, the church of the natural Israel, and the 
church of the Gentiles, of which two bmnches the "wbdh 
was composed in the primitive agies, and will be oom- 
posed again, then the former is considered as the wifi^, 
or queen consort, and the Gentile congresp^tioos as her 
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daiiihtars, or bdies of honour of hei" couit. And in this 
tsiatiner, the type is used in many parts of the prophet 
Isaiah, and very remarkably in this psalm. 

In the part of it which we are now about to expound^ 
Ae holy psalmist having seated the King Messiah on his 
everlasting throne, proceeds to the magnificence of Ub 
court, as it appeared 6n the wedding-d^y ; in whidh, 
the thing which first strikes him, and fixes his attention, 
is the m^jest)r and splendour of the king^s own dress^ 
which, indeed, is described by the single circumstance 
of the ptofiision of rich perfumes with which it was 
scented. But this* by inference, implies every thing 
else of elegance and costly ornament: for among the na- 
tions of the £ast^ in ancient times, perfume was consi- 
dered a$ the finishing of the dress of persons of condi- 
tioQ when they appeared in public ; and modem manners 
five us no cofiCeption of the cosdiness of the materials 
emt^yed in the composition of their odours, their care 
and nieety in the preparation of them^ jind the quantity 
in which they were used. The high-priest of the Jews 
was not sprinkled with a few scanty drops of the per* 
itxme of the sanctuary ; but his person was so bedewed 
with it, that it literally ran down from his beard to the 
^irts of his garment The high-priest of the Jews, in 
his robes of office^ was in ' this, as I shall presendy ex* 
plain, and in eyery circumstance^ the livirtg type of our 
Great High- Priest. The psalmist describes the fragrance 
of Messiah's garments to be suchy as if the aromatic 
woods had been the very substance out of which the 
robes woe made^ 

" Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and cassia.*' 
The sequel of this verse is somewhat obscure in thft 
original, by reason of the ambiguity of one litde word, 
which different interpreters have taken difierendy. I 
^hall give yovi what in my judgment h thq literal rendetf 

U 
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ins <>f the pas^e^ aud trust I shall not find it difficiJt 
to make the meaning of it very clear* 

** Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and cas^a, 
. " Excelling the palaces of ivory, 

" Excelling those which delight thee.'* 
*(ory was highly valued and admired among tiie Jews^ 
arid other eastern nations of antiquity, for the puri^of 
itsf^hite, the delicate smoothness of the surface^ and the 
dusability of the substance; being not liable to tamish 
or rust like metals, or, like wood, to rot w to be woim- 
eaten. Hence it was a favourite ornament in the furni- 
ture of the houses and palaces of great men; and .aU 
such ornamental furniture was plentifully perfumed, 
■fhe t>salmist therefwe says, that the fragrwce of the 
King^s garments far exceeded any thing that met the 
nostrils of the visitors in the stateliest and best fumi^ed 
palaces/ But this is not all i he says besides, that these 
pe^fume^ of the royal garments ^' excel those which de- 
light thee." To understand this, you must recollect^ 
that there were two veiy exquisite perfumes used in 4he 
symbolical service ci the temiile, both made of the 
richest spices, mixed in certain proportions, and by a 
process directed by the law* The one was used to 
anoint every article of the furniture of the sanctuary^ 
and the robes^and persons of the pries^s^ The composi- 
tion of it was not to be imitated, nor was it to be appfied 
to the person of any but a consecrated priest, upon pain 
pf death. Some, indeed, of the kings of DavM's fine 
were anointed with it; but when this was done, it was 
by the special direction of a prophet, and it was to inti-> 
mate, as I apprehend, the relation of that royal house to 
the eternal priesthood, to be instituted in due season in 
that family. The other was a compound of other ingre- 
dients, which made the incense that was burnt upon the 
golden altar as a grateful odour to the Lordr Thi& too 
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uras mdst holy, and to attempt to make the like for pri- 
vate use was a capital offence. 

Now the perfumed garments of the psalmist^s king 
denote the very same thing which was typified under the 
law by the perfumed garments of the high-priest ; the 
psalmist's king being indeed the real person of whom the 
his^-priest, in every particular, of his office, his ser- 
vices, and his dress, was the type. The perfumed gar- 
ments were typical, — ^first, of the graces and virtues of 
the Redeemer himself in his human character; secondly, 
of whatever is refreshing, encouraging, consoling, and 
cheering in the external ministration of the word ; and, 
thirty, of the internal comforts of the Holy Spirit. But 
the incense fumed upon the golden altar was typical of a 
far inferior, thous^ of a precious and holy thing,^— r 
namely, of whatever b pleasing to God in the faith, the 
deVodons, and the good works of the saints. Now the 
psidmist says, that the fragrance breathing from the gar- 
m^its of the King far excels, not • only the sweetest 
odours of any eartUy monarch's palace, but that it sur- 
passes those spiritual odours of sanctity in which the 
King himself delights. The consolations which the 
feithful, under all their sufferings, receive from him, in 
the example of his holy life, the nunistration of the 
word and sacraments, and the sqccours of the Spirit, are 
far beyond the proportion of any thing they have to ofer 
in return to him, in their praises, their prayers, and their 
good lives, notwithstanding in these dieir services he: 
ocxidescends to take delight. This is the doctrine of 
this highly mystic text, that the value of all our best 
works of faiih and obedience, even in our own eyes, 
must sink into nothing, when they are contrasted with 
the exuberant mercy of God extended to us through^ 
Qmst' 

Such is the fragrance breathing from the great King's 
wedding garments. We proceed to other particulars in' 
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the magnificent appearance of his eoutt on the weddkig- 
day, figurative of the glory of the church in its final con- 
dition of purity and peace, and of the rank and order of 
particular churches. 

** Kings' daughters are among thy honourable women,*^ 
Yoii will observe that the word " wonien,'^ in the Bibles 
of the larger size, is printed m that character which is 
used to distinguish the words which have been inserted 
by the trans^lators, to make the sense perspicuous to the 
English reader^ without any Aing expressly correspond- 
ing in the originalt Omitting the word " women," our 
translators might have given the verse, according to their 
conceptions of the preceding word which describes tfie 
women, thus: 

** Kings* daughters are among thy honourables ;" 
i* e. among the persons appointed to services of honour. 
But the original word thus expressefl by ^* honourable 
women," or by ** honourables," is indeed applied to 
whatever is rare and valued in its kind, and, for tliat 
reason, to illustrious persons, ennobled and distinguisfaed 
by marks of royal favour : and in this sense, it certainly 
is figuratively applicable to the persons whom I shall 
show to be intended here. But the primary meaning of 
the word is " bright, sparkling;" and it is particularly 
applied to brilliant gems, or precious stones. Sparkling 
fe in all languages figuratively applied to female beauty; 
tod the imagery of the original would be better pre- 
served, though the sense would be much the same, if 
die passage were thus rendered:- 

*^ Kings' daughters are amcHig the bright beauties of 
thy court." 
The beauty certainly is mystic, — ^the beauty of evangeli- 
cal sanctity and innocence. 

But who, and what are these kingsP dauglders, ^te 
lustre of whose beauty adorns tlie great monarch's court? 

Kings' daughters," in the general biDguage of holy 
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writ, an$ tfae ]aiigd<Hn^ and peoples wbidi they govwiit 
of wlttcb, ia commOH cipeech, they are called fathers* 
The expression may be so taken here; and then the 
sense wUl bc^ that the greatest kin^om^and empires of 
the world, converted to th^ £uih of Christ, and shining 
jn the beauty qf the|;ood works of true holiness, will be 
umted, at the season |[^ the wedding, to Messiah's king** 
dom. But, inasmuch as Messiah's kingdom is not one 
of the kingdains of the wprld, and that secular kingdoms 
will never be immediat^y, apd in their secular capacity, 
Vassals c£ his kingdom, I irather think, that the kings' 
daughters mentioned here are the various national 
churches, fostered fcH- ipany ages by the piety of Chris- 
tian princes, and now brought to the perfection of beauty, 
by the ju^n^ents iWiich shall have purged every one of 
them of all things that offend: for they may well be 
called ^^ kings' daughters," of whom kings and queens 
are called, in the prophetic language, the fathers and 
the mothers* From these, the psalmist turns our at- 
temaon to another lady, distinguished above them all, 
by her title, her place, and the superlative richness of 
her robes. 

^ Kings' daughters are among the bright beauties of 
thy court; 

^* At thy right hand the consort has her station, 

" In standard gold of Ophir." 
Some expositors have imagined, that the consort is an 
emblem of the church catholic in her totality, — the 
kings' daughters, typical of the several particular 
churches of which that one universal is composed. But 
the queen consort here, is unquestionably the Hebrew 
church,-!— the church of the natural Israel, re-united, by 
her conversion, to her husband, and advanced to the high 
pnsrogative of the mother church of Christendom : and 
the kings^ daughters are the churches which had been 
gathered out of the Gentiles, in the interval between titt 
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expulsion of this vnfc^ and the taking of h^ homeagain; 
— ihat is, between the dispersion of the Jews by the 
Romans, and their restoradon. The restoration of the 
Hebrew church to the rights of a wife,— to the situation 
of the queen consort in Messiah's kingdom upon cardi, 
•.-^is the constant strain of prophecy. To prove diis, 
by citing all the passages to that purpose, would be to 
transcribe whole chapters of some of the prophets, and 
innumerable detached passages from almost all. In ad- 
dition to those which I have already cited, in my former 
discourses upon this subject, I shall produce only the 
latter part of the second chapter of Hosea. In that 
chapter, Jehovah, after discarding the incontinent wife, 
and threatening terrible severity of punishment, »lds, 
that iKvertheless the time should come, when she should 
again address her oflended Icxd by tl^ endearing name 
of husband. '^ And I will betroth thee to myself for 
ever. Yes ; I will betroth thee to myself, with justice, 
and with rightepusness, and widi exuberant kindness, 
and with tender love. Yes; with faithfulness, to my*' 
self I will betroth thlee." These promises are made to 
the woman that had been discarded, and cantiQt be im- 
derstood of mercies to be extended to any odier. llie 
prophet Isaiah speaks to the same effect, and describes 
the Gentile converts as becoming, upon the reunkxi, 
children of the pardoned wife. And I must not omit 
to mendon, that St. Paul, in his epi^le to the Romans, 
to "clear up the mystery of God^s dealing with the Jews, 
tells us, that '^ blindness is, in part only, happened unto 
Israel, till the time shall arrive for the fulness of the 
Gentiles to come in; and then all Israel shall be saved; 
for die gifts and calling of God are widiout repentance.** 
To expound these predictions of the ancient prc^heti, 
and this declaration of the apostle, of any thing but the 
restoration of the natural Israel; is to introduce ambi- 
guity and equivocation into the plainest oracles of God* 
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; The standaft) gold upon the queen^s robe, denotes the 
treasiores of which the church is the depositary, — the 
written word, and the dispensation of grace and for* 
giveness of sins, by the due administration of the sacra* 
ments. 

The psalmi^, behdding the queen in her costly robes, 
on the king's right hand, interrupts the progress of lus 
description with a word of momentous advice addressed 
tdher. 

'^ Hearken, O daughter! and consider; 

" Incline thine ear, and forget 

^* Thine own people, and thy father's house; 

^^ Sp shall the king set his heart upon thy beauty. 

" Truly he is thy Lord ; therefore worship thou hira/^ 
If a princess from a distant land, taken in marriage by 
a great king, were admonished to forget her own people 
and her father's house, the purport of the advice would 
easily be understood to be, that she should divest herself 
of all attachment to the custpms of her native country, 
and tothe style ci her lather's court, and learn to speak 
the language, and assume the dress, the manners, and 
the taste of her husband's people. The " father's house" 
and " own people," which the psalmist advises the queen 
conscRt. to {orget, is the ancient Jewish religion in its 
external form, — the ceremonies of the temple service, — 
the sacrifices, and the typical purgations of the Levitical 
piies^thood. Not that she is to forget God's gracious pro* 
mises to Abraham, nor the covenant with her forefather 
(the benefit of which she will enjoy to the very end of 
time), nor the many wonderful deliverances that were 
wrought for them: nor is she to forget the history of her 
nation, preserved in. the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment; nor the predictions of Moses and her prophets, 
the full accomplishment of which she will at this time 
experience : and historically, she is never to forget even 
thexecemonial law; for the Levitical rites were nothinis? 
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less than the gospel itself in hien^yphics; and» rigjitly 
understcxxly they alTord the most complete demcHistni^ 
tion of the coherence of revelation with itself, in all its 
diflferent stagies, and the best evidence of its truth} 
showing that it has been the same in substance in all 
ages, differing only in external form, in the rites of %vor* 
ship, and in the manner of teaching. But, practically, 
the rites of their ancient worship are to be forgotten,— 
that is, laid aside ; for they never were of any other im- 
portance than in reference to the gospel, as the shadow 
is of no value but as it resembles the substance. Prac- 
tically therefore the restored Hebrew church is to aban* 
don her ancient Jewish rites, and become mere and pure 
Christian; and thus she will secure thecoqjugal sdSfee- 
tions of her husband, and render the beauty of bar per* 
son perfect in his eyes. And this she is bound to do; 
for her royal husband is indeed her Lord : Moses tras 
no more than his servant, — the prophets after Moses, 
servants in a lower rank than he. But the authority of 
Christ the husband is paramount over all ; he is entitled 
to her unreserved obedienpe ; he is indeed her God^ en* 
titled to her adoration. 

This submission of the consort to her wedded londf 
will set her high in the esteem of ifae churches of the 
Gentiles. 

" See the daughter of Tyre, with a gift ; 

*^ The wealthiest of the people shall entreat thy fa** 
vour." 
The " daughter of Tyre," according to the principles 
of interpretation we have laid down, must be a church 
established, either literally at Tyre, or in some country 
held forth under the image of Tyre. Ancient Tyre was 
famous for her commerce, her wealth, her excellence in 
the fine arts, hei* luxury, the profligate debauched manners 
of her people, and tlie grossness of her idolatry. The 
'* daughter of Tyre" appearing before the queen consort 
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'*iinthagift," is a figurative prediction, thatchurdies^ 
will be established, under the protection of the govern- 
ment^ in countries which had been distinguished for 
profligacy, dissipated manners, and irreligion. It is in- 
timated in the next line, that some of these churches 
will be rich ; that is, rich in spiritual riches, which are 
the only riches of a church, in the mystic language of 
prophecy, — rich in the holy lives of their members, in 
the truth of their creeds, and the purity of their external 
forms of worship, and in God's favour. But notwith- 
standing this wealth of their own, these churches will 
pay willing homage to the royal consort, their eldest 
sister, the metropolitical church of Jerusalem. 

From this address to the queen, the psalmist, in the 
thirteenth verse, returns to the description of the great 
scene lying in vision before him* 

" The King's daughter is aU glorious within." 
In this line, the same personage that has hitherto been 
represented as the King's wife seems to be called his 
daughter. This, however, is a matter upon which com- 
mentators have been much divided. Some have ima- 
gined that a new personage is introduced ; that the King's 
wife is, as I have all alohg maintained, the figure of the 
Hebrew church ; but that this " daughter of the King'* 
is the Christian church in general, composed of Jews 
and Gentiles indiscriminately, considered as the daughter 
of the King Messiah by his Hebrew queen. This was 
Martin Luther's notion. Others have thought that the 
wife is the Hebrew church by itself, and the daughter 
the church of the Gentiles by itself. But neither of these 
explanations are perfectly consistent with the imagery 
of this psalm. Far to be preferred is the exposition of 
tfie late learned and pious Bishop Home, who rejects 
the notion of the introduction of a new personage, and 
observes, " that the connection between Christ and his 
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spouse unites in itself every relation and every a&ction.'^ 
She is, therefore, daughter, wife, and sister, all in one. 
The same seems to have been the notion of a learned 
Dominican of the seventeenth century, who remarks, 
that the Empress Julia, in the legends of some ancient 
coins, is called the daughter of Augustus, whose wife 
she waj. 

But, with much general reverence for the opinions of 
these learned commentators, I am persuaded that the 
stops have been misplaced in the Hebrew manuscripts, 
by the Jewish critics, upon the last revision of the text, 
— ^that translators have been misled by their false division 
of the text, and expositors misled by translators. The 
stops being rightly placed, the Hebrew words give tlus 
sense: 

" She is all glorious" — 
She, the consort of whom we have been speaking, is 
glorious in every respect— 

" Daughter of a king!" 
That is, she is a princess bom (by which tide she is sa- 
luted in the Canticles): she is glorious, therefore, for 
lier high birth. She is, indeed, of high and heavenly 
extraction! She may say of herself, collectively, what 
the aposde has taught her sons to say individually, ** Of 
his own will begat he us with the word of his truth/' 
Accordingly, in the Apocalypse, the bride, the Lamb's 
wife, is " the holy Jerusalem descending out of heaven 
from God." 
The psalmist goes on, 

" Her inner garment b bespangled with gold ; 

** Her upper garment is embroidered with the nee- 
dle." 
These two lines require little comment. The spangles 
of gold upon the consort's inner garment, are the same 
thing with the standard gold of Ophir, of the ninth 
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verse, — ^the invaluable treasure with which the church is 
endowed, with the custody and distribution of which 
she is entrusted. The embroidery of her upper garment 
is, whatever there is of beauty in her external form, her 
discipline, and her rites, / 

The psalmist adds : 
" She is conducted in procession to the King," 
Our public, translation has simply, " She is brought ;'' 
but the original word implies the pomp and conduct of 
a public procession. The greatest cautjoin is requisite 
in attempting to interpret, in the .detail of circumstances, 
the prediction of things yet remote. We may venture, 
however, to apply this conducting of the queen to the 
palace of her lord, to some remaAable assistance which 
the Israelites will receive from the Christian nations of 
the Gentile race, in their resettlement in the Hqly 
Land; which seems to be mentioned under the very 
same image by the prophet Isaiah, at the end of the 
eighteentli chapter, and by the prophet Zephaniah, chap, 
iii. 10. and is clearly the sutgect of more explicit pro- 
phecies. " Thus saith Jehovah," speaking to Zion, in 
the prophet Isaiah, " Behold, I will lift up my hand to 
the Gentiles, and set up my standard to the peoples; 
and they shall bring thy sons in tiieir arms, and thy 
daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders." And 
in another place, " They (the Gentiles, mentioned in the 
preceding verse) sliall bring all your brethren, for an 
offering unto Jehovah, out of all nations, upon horses, 
and in chariots, and in litters, and upon mules, and upon 
swift beasts, to my holy mountain Jerusalem." 
• But the psalmist is struck with the appearance of a 
very remarkable band which makes a part in this pro- 
cession. 

" She is conducted in procession to the king ; 

" Virgins follow her, her. companions, 
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'* Coming unto thee ; 

" They are conducted in procession^ with festivity and 
rejoicing ; 

" They enter the palace of the King." 
These virgins seem to be different persons from the 
kings' daughters of the ninth verse. Those " kings* 
daughters" were already distinguished ladies of the 
monarch's own court; these virgins are introduced to 
it by the queen ; they follow her as part of her retinue, 
and are introduced as her companions. The former 
represent, as we conceive, the churches of Gentile ori- 
gin, formed and established in the period of the wife's 
disgrace: these virgins we take to be new churches, 
formed among nations, not sooner called to the know- 
ledge of the gospel and the feith in Christ, at thp very 
season of the restoration of Israel, in whose conversion 
the restored Hebrew church may have a principal share^^ 
This is that fulness of the Gentiles of which St Paul 
speaks as coincident in time mth the recovery of the 
Jews, and, in a great degree, the effect of their conver- 
sion. "Have they stumbled that they should fall?" 
saith the apostle, speaking of the natural Israel; " God 
forbid: but rather, through their fall, salvation is come 
unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them to emulation. 
Now, if the fall of them be the riches of the world, 
and their loss the riches of the Gentiles, how much 
more their fulness? For if the casting away of them 
be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead?" In these texts, 
the apostle clearly lays out this order of the business, 
in the conversion of the whole world to Christ : First, 
the rejection of the unbelieving Jews: then, the first 
call of the Gentiles : the recovery of the Jews, after a 
long-season of obstinacy and blindness, at last provoked 
to emulation, brought to a right understanding of God's 
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dbpensations, by that very call which hitherto has beea 
one of their stumbling-rblocks ; and, lastly, in con^e^ 
quence of the conversion of the Jews, a prodigious in- 
flux from the Gentile nations yet unconverted, and im- 
mersed in the darkness and corruptions of idolatry; 
which make little less than two-thirds, not of the civil- 
ized, but of the inhabited world. The churches of this 
new conversion ^eem to be the virgins, the qi^een's 
bridemaids, in thmuptial procession. 

In the next vem (the sixteenth), the psalmist again 
addresses the queen\ 

" Thy children sbkl be in the place of thy fathers; 

" Thou shalt mak^them princes in all the earth," 
Thy children shall be what thy fathers were, God's pe- 
culiar people ; and sh^ hold a distinguished rank and 
character in the earth. 

The psalmist closes liis divine song with a distich^ 
setting forth the design, and predicting the effect of his 
own performance. 

" I will perpetuate the remembrance of thy name to 
all generations ; 

" Insomuch, that the peoples shall praise thee for 
ever." 
By in<Uting this marriage song, he hoped to be the 
means of celebrating the Redeemer's name from age to 
age, and of inciting the nations of the world to join in 
his praise. The event has not disappointed the holy 
prophet's expectation. His composition has been the 
delight of the congregations of the faithful for little less 
than three thousand years. For one thousand and forty, 
it was a means of keeping alive in the synagogue the hope 
of the Redeemer to come : for eighteen hundred since, 
it has been the means of perpetuating in Christian con- 
gregations the grateful remembrance of what has been 
done, anxious attention to what is doing, and of the 
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theering hope of the second coming of our Lord, who 
Burely cometh to turn away ungodliness from Jacob, 
and to set up a standard to the nations which yet sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death. ^^ He that wit- 
hesseth these things saith. Behold, I come quickly. 
And the Spirit saith, Come; and the bride saith, Come; 
and let every one that heareth say, Amen. Even so. 
Come, Lord Jesus!" 



SERMON VIIL 



1 John v. 6. 



This is he that came by water and bloody even Jesuit 
Christ; — not by water only, but by water and bloods 

X OR the surer interpretation of these words, it will be 
necessary to take a general view of the sacred book in 
which we find them written, and to consider the subject 
matter of the whole, but more particularly of the two 
last chapters. 

The book goes under the title of The General Epistle 
of St John. But in the composition of it, narrowly 
inspected, nothing is to be found of the epistolary 
form. It is not inscribed either to any individual, like 
St. PauPs to Timothy and Titus, or the second of the 
two which follow it, " to the well beloved Gains," — ' 
ncM- to any particular churchy like St. Paul's to the 
churches of Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, and others,—* 
nor to the faithful of any particular region, like St. 
Peter*s first epistle " to the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia," 
—nor to any principal branch of the Christian church, 
like St. PauPs to the Hebrews,-r-nor to the Christian 
church in general, like the second of St. Peter's, " to 
them that had obtained like precious faith with him," 
and like St. Jude's, *^ to them that are sanctified by God 
the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, aftd caDed." 
It bears no such inscription. It begins without saluta- 



fion, and ends without benediction. It is true, the writer 
^metimes speaks, but without naming himself in the 
first person, — and addresses his reader, without naming 
him in the second. But this colloquial style is very- 
common in all writings of a plain familiar cast : instances 
of it occur in St. John's gospel ; and it is by no means 
a distinguishing character of epistolary composition^ It 
should seem, that this book hath for no other reason 
acquired the title of an epistle ; but that, in the first for- 
mation of the canon of the New Testament, it was put 
into the same volume with the didactic writings of Ae 
apostles, which, with this single exception, are all in the 
epistolary form. It is, indeed, a didactic discourse upon 
the principles of Christianity, both in doctrine atid prac- 
tice : and whether we consider the subliniity of its open* 
ing with the fundamental topics of God's perfections, 
man's depravity, and Christ's propitiation,-^the perspi* 
cuity with which it propounds the deepest mysteries of 
our holy faith, and the evidence of the proof which it 
brings to confirm them ; whether wc consider the sanc- 
tity of its precepts, and the energy of argument with 
which they are persuaded and enforced,-^^e dignified 
simplicity of language in which both doctrine and pre- 
cept are delivered ; whether we regard the importance of 
the matter, the propriety of the style, or the general 
spirit of ardent piety and warm benevolence, united with 
a fervid zeal, which breathes throughout the whole com- 
position, — we shall find it in every respect worthy of the 
holy author to whom the constant tradition of the church 
ascribes it, " the disciple whom Jesus loved." 

The particular subject of the two last chapters b the 
great doctrine of the incarnation, or, in St. John's own 
words, of Christ's coming in the flesh. It may seem 
that I ought to say, the two doctrines of the incarnation 
and the atonement : but if I so said,, though I should not 
say any thing untrue, I should speak impr(q)erly; for 
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the inc&mtion of our Laid, and the atonement made 
by him, are not two separate doctrines: fhey are me; 
the doctrine of atonement being included in that of the 
incarnation, rightly understood, and as it is stated by 
St. John. 

The doctrine of the incarnation in its whole amount is 
this : That one of the three persons of the Godhead was 
united to a man, i. e. to a human body and a human 
soul, in the person of Jesus, in order to expiate the 
guilt of the whc^ human race, original and actual, by 
the merit, death, and sufferings of the man so united 
to the Godhead. This atonement was the end of the 
incarnation, and the two articles reciprocate : for an in** 
carnation is implied and presupposed in tlie Scripture 
doctrine of atoMment, as the necessary means in the 
end. For if sati^action was to be made.to divine jus* 
lice for the sms of men, by vicarious obedience and 
vicarious sufferings, in such a w£^ (and in no odier way 
it could be consistent with divine wisdom) as might 
attach the pardoned ofibider to God's service, upon a 
principle of love and gratitude, it was essendal to this 
plan, that God himself should take a principal part in all 
that his jusdce required to be done and suffered, to make 
room for his mercy; and the divine nature itself being 
incapable of sufiering, it was necessary to the scheme di 
pardon, that the Godhead should condescend to unite to 
itself the nature capable. 

For, make the supposition, if you please, that after die 
fall of Adam mother perfect man had been created. 
Suppose that this perfect man had fulfilled all righteous- 
ness,— diat^ like our Lord, he had been exposed to 
temptations of Satan far more powerful than those to 
which our first parents yielded, and that, like our Lord, 
he had baffled Satan in eV^ery attempt. Suppose this 
perfect man had consented to offer up his own life as. a 
ransom for #ther lives forfeited, and to suffer in his ^wn 
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i^rson the ultnost misery a creatitfe could be made 1^ 
^affer^ to avert punishment from Adam, and fixxB 
Adam's whole posterity. The life he would have had 
to offer would have beten but the life of one; the lives 
forfeited were many. Could one life be a ransom fiar 
more than one ? Could the su&rings of one single mta, 
up<Ki any principle upon which public justice may exact 
and accept vicarious punishment^ expiate the guilt of 
more tlian one other man ? Could it expiate the apos^ 
tacy of millions? It is true, that in human govern*- 
ments, the punishment of a few is sometimes accepted 
^as a satisfaction for die offence €i many ; as in military 
punishments, when a regiment is decimated. But Ae 
cases will bear no comparison. The regiment has per- 
haps deserved lenity by former good services, which, in 
the case between God and man, cannot be alleged. The 
satisfaction of the tenth man goes to no farther eflfect than 
a pardon for the other nine, of the single individud 
crime that is passed* The law remains in force, and the 
nine, who for that time escape, continue sutgect to 
its rigour, and still liable to undergo the pumshmei^ 
if the offence should be repeated. But such is the 
exuberance of mercy, in man's redemption, that the 
expiation extends not only to innumerable c^ences 
past, but to many that are yet to come. The severity 
of the law itself is mitigated: the hand- writing of ordi* 
nances is blotted out, and duty henceforward is ex*^ 
acted upon a principle of allowance (or human finality. 
And who will have the folly or the hardiness to say, that 
the suffering virtue of one mere man would have been a 
sufficient price for such a pardon? It must be added, 
that when human authority accepts an inadequsite satis- 
faction for offences involving multitudes, the lenity, in 
many cases, arises from a policy founded on a prudent 
estimation of the imperfection of power in human go-i 
^Qrnment^ which niight sustain a diminution of its 
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siSreogdi by the loss of numbers. But God hath no 
aced of the wicked man ; it would be Ho diminution of 
strength to his goverament if a world should perish : it 
is therefore fix)m pure mercy that he ever spares. The 
di&obedience of our first pai^ents was nothing less than a 
G(»federacy with the apostate spirit against the sovereign 
audioiity of God: and if such offenders are spared by 
such a sovereign, it must be in a way which shall unite 
the perfection of mdrcy With the perfi^tion of justice ; 
fin* in God mercy and justice must equally be perfect. 

Since, then, one mere man could make no expiation of 
the sins of myriads, make, if you please, another sup- 
position. Suppose an aogel had undertaken for us, — 
had desiied to assume our mortal nature, and to do and 
suffer for us, what, done and suffered by a mai\, we 
have found would have been inadequate. We shall then 
have the life of one incarnate angel, still a single life, 
a ransom for myriads of men's lives forfeited; and the 
merit and sufferings of one angel to compensate the guilt 
of myriads of men, and to be an equivalent for their 
imnishment I fear the amended supposition has added 
Utde ot nodung to the value of the pretended satisfaction. 
Whatever reverence may be due from man in his present 
condition upon e^th to the holy angeb as his superiors, 
what are they in the sight of God? They are nothing 
better now than the gknified saints in heaven will here^ 
after be ; and *' God charges even his angels with folly, 
and the heavens are not pure in his sight." 

But admit that either a perfect man, or an incarnate 
angel, had been able to pay the forfeit for us; and sup^ 
pose that the forfeit had been paid, by a person thus dis- 
tinct and separate from the Godhead; what e&ct would 
have been produced, by a pardon so obtained, in the 
mind of the pardoned offender ? Joy, no doubt, for an 
unexpected deliverance from impending vengeance, — 
love forithe po^n, man or angel, who had \vrought the 



deliyemioey^-^rrmorse, that hb crimes had mvclvei 
another's innocence in miseiy $ but eeriainly no attach- 
ment to the se^ice of the sovereign. The deiiveiw 
nught have been loved : but the B^ng whoae justice 4^x« 
acted the satisfaction would have remained the otgect of 
mere fisar, unmixed with k>ve, or rather of fear mixed 
with aversion. Pardon thus obtained never could have 
mflamed the repentant sinner's bosom with diat love of 
God which alone csn qualify an inleUigent crealiu^ lor 
the enjoyment of the Creator's presence. Tbis oould 
only be efieeted by the wonderful scheme in which 
Mercy and Truth are made to kiss each other; when 
die same Ood who in oaepersM exacts the punisl»De»t» 
in tmothefy hiiM^^ sustains it; and thus makes A» 0am 
mercy pay the satisfaction to A» tn^ justice. 

So essential was the incamaticm of the Son of God to 
the effectual atonemrat of nian^s guilt by the shedding 
of his blood. On the other hand^ the need theve was of 
such atixiement, is the ovfy cause that can be aawgaed 
which could induce die Son of God to stoop to hft 
made man : for ha4 the instruction of man, as some have 
dreamed, been the (Hily purpose of our Saviour's coming^ 
a mere man might have been empowered to execute tbe 
whole business; Sat whatever knowledge the mind of 
man can be made to comprehend, a man might be made- 
the instrument to convey. 

This insqiaraUe and necessary connecti<m with the 
doctrine of atonement, constitutes an essential di&rence* 
between the awful mystery of tbe incaniation in the 
Christian system, and those amtars in the superstitious 
religion of the Indian Brahmin, which have been com* 
pared with it, but m which it b profiuiely mimicked 
rather than imitated. Yet the comparison is not un« 
founded, nor without its use, if it he conducted with 
due reverence and circumspection. In those impioufi* 
incoherent fables, as in all the Pagan mythology, a^d in 



tlie very \iw^ of tbe F^gan riuss, vcstiget am d»^ 
of the histoiy , the revelations^ and the rites of the eariiesk 
of tbt^ patriaithial ages; and thus the worst coiruptions 
(rf idcdaikfy may be,br«>iigtit to bear an indirect tcsti- 
mtmy to the truth of revelaition. But we must be cau» 
tioua^ that, in makiqg the eosnparison, we mistake not 
a hideously distorted pieture for a tattered likeness»«— a 
disfigured for an etnbeUish^ qopy ; lest we be inadvert- 
ently and insensibly reconcUed to the impure and bias- 
phemous fictions of idqlatiT^^-to her obscene and savage 
rites, as nolhinK wocse than elegant adumbrations of sar 
eied truth in sisnificant allegory. In. the numerous sue- 
eesuve incamadons of Veeshmi, the dei^y is embodied 
Sat suhoodinate and partial purpoaes, altogether unwor- 
thy of that manner of interferenee. The incarnation of 
Christ was for a purpose which Grod only could accom- 
fEsI^ and God himself oould accomplish in no other 
way :*it was for the execudon of a i^ which divine 
wisdom could alone contoive,-*-divine love and ahnighQr 
power could alone effect: it was to rescue those from 
endless misery, whom divine justice (which, because it 
19 mere and very justice, must be inflexiUe) demanded 
for its victims^ 

It is therefofe with great truth' and reason that St 
John sets forth this as the cardinal doctrine of Chris-, 
tianity ; insomuch, that he q)eaks of the belief of this 
article as the accomplishment of our Christian warfare, 
**-^e attainment at least of that faith, which, with cer- 
taimy, overeometh die world. '^ This," he says, '^ is 
the vicloiy which overcomjeth the world, even our faith.'^ 
Thei> he adds^ '^ Who is he that overeometh the worlds 
but he that believetli tha^ Jesus is die Son of Giod." 
" Son of God,'' is a title that belongs to our Locd in his 
human chancter, describing him as that roan who be^ 
came the Son of God by union with the Godhead; as 
'^ Son of Mta^ on the contrary, isatide which belongs 
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tb the etetiud Word, desoribidg that penon of the God- 
head who was made man by unitiiig himself to the mm 
Jesus« To bdieve, therefore, that Jesus is the Sod of 
God, is to believe, that he is God himself incarnate* 
This, the apostle says, is the fiiith which oveicometli 
die world, — ^inspiring the Cluistian with fortitude, to 
sunnount the temptations of the world, in whatever 
^pe they may assail him. On the other hand, the de- 
nial of this great truth, so animating to the believer's 
hopes, he represents as the beginning of that apostacy 
which is to come to its height in the latter ages, as ooe 
of the characters of Antiduist. '^ Ye have heard," he 
says, *' that Antichrist shall come: even now there are 
many Antichrists. Who is a liar, but he that deniedi 
Oat Jesus is the Christ; he is Antichrist, denying the 
Father and the Son." And again, " Every spirit that con- 
fesseth diat Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; 
and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh, b not of God: and this is that spirit 
of Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should 
come, and now already b it in the workL" " The 
Christ" b a name pr(4)erly alluding to the inauguration 
of the Redeemer, to hb triple office of prophet, pries^ 
and king, by the unction from above. But in the phrase* 
ology of the heretics of the apostolic age, it was used as 
a name of that Divine Being with whom we maintain^ 
but they denied an union of the man Jesus. To deny» 
therefore, that Jesus b the Christ, was, in their sense 
of the word Christ, to deny that he is the Son of God» 
or God himself incarnate. He that denieth this, says 
the apostle, is a liar, and b Antichrbt. Two remark* 
able sects of these lying Antichrists arose in the ^xistles' 
days, — ^the sect of the Corinthian heretics, who denied 
the divinity of our Saviour ; and the sect of the Docetae, 
who denied his manhood, maintaining that the body of 
Jesus, and every thing . he app^ued to do and sufibr 



ill it^ wa6 mere flhision« Thus^ both eqnaUy denied th^ 
iocamatacMi: both, therefore, equally weie liarsand An^ 
tichrists; end to give eqiud and direct contradiction to 
the lies of both, St. John delivers the trudi in these 
terms, that '^ Jesus k the Christ come in the flesh." 

In my text, the aposde having stated the doctrine in 
tile preceding verse, gives a brief summary of the ime* 
sistible evidence by which it is confirmed to us, which 
he opens more distincdy, but still in very few compre- 
hensive words, in the two subsequent verses. The evir 
deuce is such as must command the assent of all who 
understand the component parts of it ; and these parts 
are intelligible to all who are well instructed in their Bi- 
Mes: so that, of all evidence, at the same time that it 
is the mcygt profound, it seems to be the most popular, 
and the best calculated to wotk a general conviction. It 
is much to be lamented, that tiiis evidence hasbeen to- 
tally overlooked by those, who» with much ostentation 
of philological learning which they possessed, and of 
metaphysical which they possessed not, have composed 
laboured demonstrations (as they presume to call diem> 
rf natural and revealed rtXigioa^^'demonstratums which 
^ve made, I fesff, more infidels than converts. The 
aposde's demonstration proceeds thus : In the verse pre* 
ceding my text, he states his proposition (though not for 
Ifae first time), that '* Jesus is the Schi of God:" theu 
he adds, *^ This is he that came by water and blood, 
Jesus the Christ; — ^not by the water only, but by the ' 
water and the blood;'* that is, this is he who in the ful- 
ness of the time is come, according to the early promise 
<£ his coming, Jesus, by water and blood, proved to be 
the Christ, — ^not by the water only, but by the water and 
tiie Mood. That this is the true exposition of the text, 
— ^that the coming by water and blood, as our public 
translation gives the passage, is commg with the evi- , 
dence of the water and the blood^ |n;oving that he was 
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die Chrht,- iOT«^ g A^in the dBstnid: explicfttkm wfaidli 
iimnediatdy fottows of die wliole evidence, of whidl 
die water and die Uood make principal paits. For tbis 
dieaposde proceeds: '^ And die qiirk bearedi witneag 
(or more literally, die spirit is a thing witnessing), be- 
caufic the spirit is tn^'' The woid spirit signifies 
here, as in many odier places, die gift of tongues, and 
odier extraordinary endowments, pretcmailurally con- 
£erred by the agency of the spirit, not on the aposdes 
only, but on believers in general in die apostolic age« 
When the word signifies the Divine poMn, the epidiet 
Hdy is usually joined with it. This spirit is a '* diing 
witnessing," besides the water and the blood, beoanae 
this ^' ^irit is truth." It is the oompletion ofa promise. 
These extra<Hxlinary gifts of the Sinrit, consisting in an 
improvement of the faculties of the mind fat the ap|Me* 
hension of divine truth, and in enlatrgements of its com« 
mand over die bodily organs (as in the gift of tongues), 
for the prc^mgation of it, were an evident completion of 
the iHomise given by our Lord to the apostles, expresdy 
in die character of the Son of God, thatf after his retixm 
to the Father, he would send die ^irit to lead diem into 
all trudi. These gifts, therefore^ the fulfilment of that 
promise, were the truth making good die words; which 
truth proved die sincerity and veracity of the giver of the 
promise, and established his pretensions. Thus, this 
spirit, because it was trudi, was a thing bearing witness 
togedicr with the water apd the blood. 

The aposde goes on : ^^ For there are three which bear 
record in heaven (u e. diere are three in heaven which 
bear record), — ^die Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these three are one. And there are diree 
that bear witness in the earth,~-the spirit, and the watery 
and the blood; and these three agree in one." 

I shall not enter into argument in defence of the Verst 
cocitaining the testimony of the Three in heaven. It 
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kas, indeed, of hte y^ars been brought under suspicion; 
and the authentici^ of it has been given up by men of 
g)ceat learning aod unquestioned piety, even among the 
orthodox. But I c<Hiceive that the exposition which I 
shall give; of the entire passage, will best vindicate the 
^ncerity of the text as it stands, against the exceptions 
of an over-subdie criticism in these late ages, contradict- 
ing the explictt testimony of St, Jerome, that critical 
reviser of the Latin version, in the fourth century, or, 
at the latest, in die very beginning of the fifth, corrobo- 
rated as it is by the citations of still earlier fathers. 
. " There are tbree^" says the apostle (for these I as- 
sume as \m genuine words), " There are tliree in hea- 
ven that bear record,"— record to this fact, that; Jesus 
18 the Christ, " the Father, the Word, and 'the Holy 
Gho9t" The Father bare witness by his o^vn voice 
from heaven, twice declaring Jesus his beloved Son, — - 
first, after his baptism, when he came up out of the ri- 
ver, and again at the transfiguration. A third time the 
Father bare witness, when he sent his angel to Jesus in 
agony in the garden. The eternal Word bare witness, 
by the fulness of the Godhead dwelling in Jesus bodily, 
— by that plenitude of strength and power with which 
he was supplied for the performance of his miracles, and 
the endurance in his fitiil and mortal body of the fire of 
the Father's wrath. The Word bare witness, — ^perhaps 
more indirecdy, — ^still tlie Word bare witness, by the 
preternatural darkness which for three hours obscured 
the sun, while Jesus hung in torment upon the cross ; in 
the quaking of the eardi, the rending of Ae rocks, and 
the opening of the graves, to liberate the bodies of the 
saints which appeared in the holy city after our Lord's 
resurrection : for these extraordinary convulsions of the 
material world must be ascribed to that power by which 
God in the beginning created it, and still directs the 
course of it, — that is, to the immediate act of the Word; 

U 
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fyr ^^ by him all things were made, and he uphoideth all 
things \yy the word of his own power/* The Holy 
Ghost base witness, by the acknowLedgment of die ia- 
£uit Jesus, made, by the inspiration of die Hdy Spiril, 
by the mouths of his servants and instruments Simeon 
and Anna; and more direcdy, by his visible desoem 
upon the aduk Jesus at his baptism, and upon the apos- 
tles of Jesus after the ascension of their Lord. Thus 
the Three in heaven bare witness; and these three, die 
aposde adds, are one, one in the unity of a consentient 
testimony ; for that unity is all that is requisite to die 
purpose of the aposde's present argument It is re- 
markable, however, that he describes the unity oi the 
testimony of the three celestial and the three terrestrial 
witnesses in different terms, — I conceive for this reason^ 
Of the latter more could not be said with truth than that 
they ^^ agrte in one ;" for they are not one in nature and 
substance : but the Three in heaven being in substance 
and in nature one, he asserts the agreement of their tes- 
timony in terms which predicate their substantial unity^ 
in which the consent of testimony is necessarily in- 
cluded ; lest, if he Applied no higher phrase to them than 
to the terrestrial witnesses, he might seem tacidy to qua- 
lify and lower his own doctrine. He -goes on : " And 
there are three in earth that bare witness,— the spirit, 
and the water, and the blood ; and these three agree ia 
onc.'^ 

Having thus detailed the particulars of the evidence, 
the apostle closes this part of his argument with these 
words: " This is the witness of God;" that is, this 
testimony, made up of six several parts, the witness of 
three witnesses in heaven, and the witness of three wit- 
nesses in earth, — this, taken altogether, is " the witness 
of God- which he hath testified of his Son." 

The spirit here, in the eighth verse, as well as in my 
text, is evidently to be understood of the gifts preter- 
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iiaturaUy cbnferred upon believers. But what is the 
water, and what is the blood, produced as two other 
terrestrial witnesses? what is th^ir deposition, and what 
is its eflfect and amount? 

No one who recollects the circumstances of the cruci- 
fixion, as they are detailed in St. John's gospel, can foac 
a moment entertain a doubt, that the water and the blood 
mentioned here as witnesses, are the water and the blood 
which issued from the Redeemer's side, when his body, 
already dead, was pierced by a soldier with a spear. 
But how were these witnesses, and what did they attest ? 
First, it is to be observed, that the stream, not of blood 
alone, but of water with the blood, was something pre- 
tematural and miraculous : for St. John dwells upon it 
with earnest reiterated asseveration, as a thing so won- 
derful diat the explicit testimony of an eye-witness was 
requisite to make it credible, and yet of great import- 
ance to .be accredited, as a main foundaticxi of faith. 
" One of the soldiers,'' the evangelist saith, " with a 
spear pierced his side, and forthwith came thereout 
blood and water. And he that saw it bare record, and 
his record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye might believe." When a man accompsoiies the 
assertion of a fact with this declaration, that he was an 
eye-witness, — ^that what he asserts he himself believes to 
be true, — that he was under no deception at the time, — 
that he not only believes, but knows the fact to be true, 
from the certain information of his own senses, — ^that he 
is anxious for the sake of others that it should be be- 
lieved, — he certainly speaks of something extraordinaiy 
and hard to be believed, and yet in his judgment of great 
importance. The piercing of our Saviour's side with a 
spear, and the not breaking of his legs, though that piece 
of cruelty was usually practised among the Romans in 
die execution of that horrible punishment which it was 
ow Lord's lot to undergo, had been factn of great im- 
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portance, though nothing had issued from the woimd ; 
because, as the evangelist observes, they were the com- 
pletion of two very remarkable prophecies concerning die 
Messiah's sufferings. But there was nothing in either, 
in the doing of the one, or the not doing of the other^ so 
much out of the common course as to be difficult of be- 
lief. The streaming of the blood from a wound in a body 
so lately dead, that the blood might well be supposed to 
be yet fluid, would have been nothing remarkable* The 
extraordinary circumstance must have been, the flowing 
of the water with the blood. Some inen of learning 
have imagined, that the water which issued in this in- 
stance with the blood, was the fluid with which the heait 
in its natural situation in the human body is surrounded. 
This, chemists perhaps may class among .the wateiy 
fluids ; being neither viscous like an oil, nor inflammable 
like spirits, nor elastic or volatile like an air or sther : it 
difiers, however, remarkably from plain water, as ana* 
tomists assert, in the colour and other qualities: and 
that tliis fluid should issue with the blood of the heait^ 
when a sharp weapon had divided the membranes wluch 
enclose it, as the spear must have done before it reached 
the heart, had been nothing more extraordinary than that 
blood by itself should have issued at a wound in any 
other part. Besides, in the detail of a &ct, narrated 
with so much earnestness to gain belief, the evangelist 
must be supposed to speak with the most scrupulous 
precision, and to call every thing by its name. The«wa- 
ter, therefore, which he says he saw streaming from the 
wound, was as truly water, as the blood was blood ; the 
pure element of ^vater, — ^transparent, colourless, insipid, 
inodorous water. And here is the miracle, that pure 
tvater, instead of the fluid of the pericardium in its na- 
tural state, should have itoued with the blood fix>m a 
wound in the region of the heart* This pure water and 
the blood coming forth together, are two ef the three 
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tentsitfrial witnesses^^ whose testimoDy is so efficacious, 
ia St John's judgment, for . the confirnjation of our 
fiiith. - 

But how do this water and this blood bear witness 
that « the crucified Jesus was .the Christ? Water and 
blood were the indispensable instruments of cleansing 
and ex]Mation in all the cleansings and expiations of the 
law. " Ahnost all things," saith St. Paul, " are by the 
lawpuiged.with blood; and without shedding of blood 
there is no remission." But the purgation was not by 
blood only, but by blood and water; for the same jos- 
tle says, " When Moses had spoken every precept to aU 
the people, according to the law, he took the blood of 
calves and of goats, with water, and sprinkled both the 
book and all die people." All the cleansings and expia- 
tions of the law, by water and animal blood, were typical 
of the real cleansing of the conscience by the water of 
baptism, and of the expiation of real guilt by the blood 
of Christ shed upon the cross, and virtually taken and 
received by the feithful in the Lord's supper. The 
flowing, therefore, of this water and this blood, imme- 
diately upon our Lord's death, from the wound opened 
in his side, was a notification to the surrounding multi- 
tudes, though at the time understood by few, that the 
real expiation was. now complete, and the cleansing fount 
set open. O wonderful exhibition of tlie goodness and 
severity of God ! It is the ninth hour, and Jesus, strong 
to Ae last in sufiering, commending his spirit to the Fa- 
ther, exclaims with a loud voice, that *■ it is finished," 
bows his anointed head, and renders up the ghost* Na- 
ture is convulsed ! Earth trembles ! The sanctuary, that 
tJT)c of the heaven of heavens, is suddenly and forcibly 
throMm open ! The tombs are burst ! Jesus hangs upon 
the cross a corpse ! And lo the fountain, which, accord- 
ing to the prophet;^ was this day to be set open for sin 
and for poUution, ts seen suddenly pinging {com his 
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wound !-^WhOy contemplating only in imagit^ftion tlie 
mysterious awful scene, exclaims not with the centurion^ 
" Truly this was the Son of God!"— truly he wom tbt 
Christ, 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain how the water 
and the blood, tof^ether with the spirit, are witnesses 
upon earth, to establish the faith which overcometh the 
worldJ^ Much remains untouched ; but the time forUds 
me to proceed. One thing only I must add,-^that the 
&ith which overcometh the world consists not in the in^ 
voluntary assent of the mind to historical evidence, nor 
in its assent, perhaps still more involuntary, to the con- 
clusions of argument from facts proved and admitted. 
All this knowledge and all this understanding the devils 
possess, yet have not faith ; and, believing without fidth, 
they tremble. Faith is not merely a speculative, but a 
I»actical acknowledgment of Jesus as the Christ,-— aa 
effort and motion of the mind toward God, when the 
sinner, convinced of sin, accepts with thankfulness the 
proffered terms of pardon, and, in humble confidence, 
applying individually to self the benefit of the general 
atonement, in the elevated language of a venerable fii- 
ther of the church, drinks of the stream which flows 
from the Redeemer's wounded side. The effect is, that, 
in a littie, he is filled with that perfect love of God which 
casteth out fear, — he cleaves to God with the entire af- 
fection of the soul. And from this active lively fiuth, 
overcoming the world, subduing carnal self, all tkese 
good works do necessarily spring, which God hath be- 
fore ordained that we should walk in them. 



SERMON IX. 



Luke iv. 18, 19. 

TJie Spirit of the Lord is upon me^ because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliver^ 
once to the captives^ and recovering of sight to the 
fdindy — to set at liberty them that are bruised^ — to 
preach the acceptable year of the LordJ*^^ 

It was, as it should seem, upon our Saviour^s first 
sq;)pearance in the synagogue at Nazareth, the residence 
of his family, in Ae character of a public teacher, that 
to the astonishment of that assembly, where he was 
known only as the carpenter's son, he applied to himself 
that remarkable passage of Isaiah which the evangelist 
recites in the words of my text. " This day," said our 
Lord, " is this scripture fulfilled in your ears." The 
phrase " this day," is not, I think, to be understood of 
that xxirticular Sabbath-day upon which he undertook to 
ex])pund this prophetic text to the men of Nazareth ; 
nor " your ears," of the ears of the individual congre- 
gation assembled at the time within the walls of that 
particular synagogue. The expressions are to be taken 
according to the usual ladtude of common speech,-*- 
** this day," for Ae whole time of our Lord's appear- 
ance in the flesh, or at least for the whole season of his 
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public ministrjr; and ^^ your ears," for the cars of all 
you inhabitants of Judea and Galilee, who now hear my 
doctrine and see my miracles* Our Lord affirms that in 
his works, and in his daily preaching, his countrymen 
might discern the full completion of this prophetic text, 
inasmuch as he was the person upon whom the Spirit of 
Jehovah was — whom Jehovah had anointed " to preach 
the gospel to the poor*' — whom Jehovah had sent " to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, — ^to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, and to preach the acc^t- 
able year of die Lord/* 

. None but an inattentive reader of the Bible can sup- 
pose diat these words were spoken by the propb^ 
Isaiah of himself. Isaiah had a portion, without doubt, 
but a portion only, of the Divine Spirit. In any sense 
in which the Spirit of Jehovah was upon the prophet, it 
was more eminently upon him who received it not by 
measure. The prophet Isaiah restored not, that wc 
know, any blind man to his sight, — he delivered no 
captive from his chain. He predicted indeed die restor- 
ation of the Jews from the Babylonian captivi^, — ^their 
final restoration from their present dispersion, and the 
restoration of man from the worse captivity of sin : but 
he never took upon him to proclaim the actual com- 
mencement of the season of liberation, which is the 
thing properly implied in the phrase of " preaching deli- 
verance to the captives." To the broken-heartcA he 
administered no other balm than the distant hope of%ne 
who in future times should bear their sorrows; nor were 
the poor of his own time particularly interested in his 
preacliing. The cliaracters, therefore, which the speaker 
seems to assume in this prophetic text, are of two kinds, 
such as are in no sense answered by any known cir- 
cumstance in the life and character of Isaiah, or of any 
ether personage of the ancient Jewish history, but in 
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every sense, literal and figurative, of whicH the terms 
are capable, apply to Christ ; and such as might in some 
degree be answered in the prophet's character, but not 
etfaerwise than as his office bore a subordinate rela- 
tion to Christ's office, and his predictions ,to Christ's' 
preaching. It is a thing well known to all who have 
been conversant in Isaiah's writings, that many of his 
prophecies are conceived in the form of dramatic dia- 
logues, in which the usual persons of the sacred piece 
are God the Father, the Messiah, the prophet him- 
self, and a cl\orus of the faithful : but it is left to the. 
reader to discover, by the matter spoken, how many 
of these speakers are introduced, and to which speaker 
each part of the discourse belongs. It had been reason- 
able therefore to suppose, that this, like many other 
passages, is delivered in the person of the Messiah, had 
our Lord's authority been wanting for the application 
of the prophecy to himself. Following the express au- 
Aority of our Liord, in the application of this prophecy 
to him, we might have spared the use of any other ar- 
gument, were it not that a new form of infidelity of late 
bath reared its hideous head, which, carrying on an im- 
pious opposition to the genuine faith, under the pretence 
of reformation, in its affected zeal to purge die Christian 
doctrine of I know not what corruptions, and to restore 
our creed to what it holds forth as die primitive standard, 
-r-ui^ter that infatuation, which by the just judgment of 
G^H^ver clings to self-sufficient folly, pretends to have 
discovered inaccuracies in our Lord's awn doctrine, and 
scruples not to pronounce him, not merely a man, but 
a man peccable and fallible in that degree as to have 
misquoted and misapplied the prophecies of the Old 
Testament. In this instance our great Lord and master- 
defies the profane censures of the doctors of that impious 
School. This text, referred to its original place in the 
book of Isaiah, is evidently the opening of a prophetic 

IS 
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dialogue ; and in the particulars^ of the character dc« 
scribed in it, it carries its own internal evidence di its 
necessary reference to our Lord, and justifies his applur 
qaticin of it to himself, as will farther appear from a more 
particular exposition* 

^* The Spirit of the Lord is upon me," or " over me.*' 
The expression implies a superiority and control of the 
Divine Spirit,--^the Spirit's government and guidance of 
the man, and the man's entire submission, in the jpfo* 
secution of the work he had in hand, to the Spirit's dl' 
rection, 

-^ The Spirit of the Lord is upcMi me, because he hath 
anoiiitpd me." Under the law, the thiee great offices of 
prophet, priest, and king, were conferred by the cere- 
mony of anointing the person. The unction of our Lord 
was the descent of the Holy Ghost upon him at his bap- 
tism. This was analogous to the ceremony of anoiotiiig, 
as it was a mark publicly exhibited, ^^ that God had 
anointed him," to use St. Peter's expression, *^with the 
Holy Ghost and with power." 

It will seem nothing strange that Jesus, who was him* 
self God, should derive authority from the unction of 
that Spirit which upon other occasions he is said to give, 
and that he should be under the Spirit's direction, if it 
be remembered that our Lord was as truly man as he 
was truly God, — ^that neither of the two natures was ab* 
. sorbed in the other, but both remained in themsdyes 
perfect, notwithstanding the union of the two it^|pi0 
person. The Divine Word, to which the humanity was 
united, was not, as some ancient heretics imagined^ in- 
stead of a soul to inform the body of the man; for this 
ooukl not have been without a diminution of the divi- 
nity, which, upon this supposition, must have become 
obnoxious to all the perturbations of the human soul,--* 
td the passions of grief, fear, anger, pity, joy, hope, and 
disappointment, — ^to ail which our Lord, without sin, 
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plete in both its parts, conaisting of a body and a nu 
tionat aouL The rational soul of our Lord's human na» 
ture was a distinct thing from the principle of divinity to 
which it was united ; and being so distinct,*like the souls 
of other men, it owed the right use of its faculties^ in 
the exercise of them upon religious subjects, and its 
unccxiajpted rectitude c^ will, to the influence of the 
Holy Spirit of God. Jesus indeed *^ was anointed with 
this holy oil above his fellows," inasmuch as the inter* 
course was uninterrupted,--*-the illumination by infinite 
degrees more full, and tlie consent and submission, on 
the part of the man, more perfect than m any of the 
sons of Adam; insomuch, that he alone, of all the hu- 
man race, by the strength and light imparted from above^ 
was exempt from ^, and rendered superior to tempta* 
tion. To him the Spirit was given not by measure* 
The unmeasured infusion of the Spirit into the Re» 
deemer's soul, was not the means, but the eflfect, of its 
tmion to the second person of the Godhead. An union 
of which ^s l^d been the means, had differed only in 
degree from that which b in some degree the privilege 
of every true believer,— which in an eminent degree was 
the piivilege of the apostles, who, by the visible descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon them on the day of Pentecost^ 
were in some sort, like their Lord, anointed with the 
unction from on high. But in him the natures were 
U|Atl, and the uninterrupted ^perfect commerce of his 
human soul with the Divine Spirit, was the effect and 
the privilege of that mysterious conjunction. 

^' The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospeL" To preach th goi" 
peL-^Th& orig^ word, which i^expressed in our £h« 
glish Bibles by the word ^^ gospel," signifies goodnewSf 
a joyful message, or glad tidings: and our English wont 
'' gospel," traced to i^s original in the Teutonic language^ 
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is found to cany precisely the same import, being a 
compound of two words, an adjective signifying good^ 
and a substantive m^ch signifies a tote, messag&y or dSr- 
i:Iaratum. But as this signification of the English word, 
by the general neglect of the parent language, is pretty 
much forgotten, or remembered only among the learned, 
it may give perspicuity to the text, if for the single word 
'^ gospel," we substitute the two words ^' glad tidings." 
^^ Tl^ Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach glad tidings to the poor ; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind^ 
-^to set at liberty them that are bruised, — ^to preach die 
acceptable year of the Lord." 

Our blessed Lord, in the course of his ministry, re- 
stored the sight of the corporeal eye to many who were 
literally blind. By his miraculous assbtance in various 
instances of worldly affliction, far beyond the reach of any • 
human aid, he literally healed the brcdien heart, as in tl» 
instance of Jairus, whose breathless daughter he revived 
—of the widow of Nain, whose son he restored to her 
from the coffin — of the £imily of Lazarus, whom he raised 
firom the grave — of the Syrophcenician woman, , whose 
young daughter he rescued from possession— and of many 
other sufferers, whose several cases time would fail me to 
recount. We read not, however, that during his life on 
egrth he literally opened tlie doors of any earthly prison, 
for the enlargement of the captive, or that in any ins4tf|pe 
he literally released the slave or the convict from the 
burden of the galling chain. It is probable, therefor^ 
that all these expressions of ^^ the poor, the broken^ 
hearted, the captive, the blind, and the bruised," cany 
something of a mystip meaning, denoting moral disor- 
ders and deficiencies under the image of natural cala- 
"knities and imperfections ; and that the various benefits 
of redemption are described under ihe notion of remedies 
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appiied to those natural afflictions and distempers. In. ^ 
this figurative sense, the poor are not those who are des- 
titute of this world's riches, but those who, before our 
Lord's appearance iii the flesh, were poor in religious 
treasure, without any clear knowledge of the true God, 
of their own duty here, and of their hope hereafter, — 
the whole heathen world, destitute of the light of reve- 
lation. To them our Lord preached the glad tidings of 
life and imm(»tality. The broken-hearted are sinners, 
not hardened in dieir sins, but desponding under a sense 
of guilt, without a hope of expiation. These broken 
hearts the Redeemer healed, by making the atonement^ 
and by declaring the means and the terms of reconcilia- 
tion. The captives are they who were in bondage to the 
law of sin, domineering in their members, and over- 
powdering the will of the conscience and the rational fa- 
culty. . The blind are the devout but erring Jews of our 
Lord's days, blind to the spiritual sense of the symbols 
of their ritual law. The bruised are the same Jews, 
tsfuised in their consciences by the galling fetters of a 
religion of external ordinances, whom our Lord released 
by the promulgation of his perfect law of liberty. But 
notwithstanding that the expressions in my text may 
easily bear, and in the intention of the inspiring Spirit, 
certainly, I think, involved this mystic meaning, y^ 
sinc§ the prophecy, in some of these particulars, had a 
literal accomplishment in our Lord's mirades,- the lite- 
ra^^keaning is by no means to be excluded. Indeed, 
when of both meanings of a prophet's phrase, the literal 
and 'tlie figurative, either seems clearly and equally ad- 
missible, the true rule of the interpretation seems to be^ 
that the phrase is to be understood in both. This seems 
a clear conclusion from the very nature of our Lord's 
miracles, which, for the most part, were actions dis- 
tincdy symbolical of one or other of the spiritual bene- 
fits of the redemption: as such, they were literal com- 
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pletions of the prophecies, taking tfie plaee» as it wtK, 
of the prophecies so completed, pointing to another 
latent meaning, and to a higher completion, »id dms 
forming a strict and wonderful union betwem the letter 
and the spirit of the prcq^hetic language. 

This text is not the only passage in the prophetic vmU 
ings, in which the preaching of glad tidings to the poor 
is mentioned as a principal branch of the M essiah^s office. 
That in the exposition of these prophecies, the figura- 
tive sense of the expression is not to exclude the literal, 
is evident from this consideration, that the discoveries 
of the Christian revelation are in fact emphatically glad 
tidings to the poor, in the literal acceptation of the wotd, 
— to those who are destitute of worldly riches. . To 
those who, from their present condition, might be likely 
to think themselves forsaken of their Maker, — ^to doubt 
whetlier they existed for any other purpose than to mi- 
nister to the superfluous enjoyments of the higher ranks 
of society, by the severity of their own toil,-»-4o per- 
sons in this low condition, and under these gloomy ap- 
prehensions, was it not glad tiduigs to be told that they 
had a hope, beyond the infidel's expectation, of a per- 
petual cessation of sorrow in the grave ? — ^hope of a day, 
when all shall rise, to meet before the common Lord, 
high and low, rich and poor, one with another !-«-when, 
without regard to the distinctions of this transitory Hfe, 
each maft sliall receive his proper porticMi of honour or 
shame, enjoyment or misery, according to the 41^^ 
of his moral and religious worth ! — that he whose hum- 
ble station excluded him, in this life, from the society 
and the pleasures of the great, (now fallen from their 
greatness), sliall become the companion and the feJ}ow 
of angels and of glorified saints! shall stand for ever in 
the presence of his Redeemer and his God, and partake 
of the pleasures which are at God's right Jiand ! 

Agab, the discoveries of Christianity were made in 
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a maaitt the most suited to po(>\ilar apt>rehetisioii; tM^ 
for that itaBOn, diey were emphatically glad tidings to 
the poor« Its duties an^ not delivered in a dystem buill 
on abstract notions of the etemaT fitdess of things, — of 
the useful md Oie feir,-^nOlions not void of tnithi but 
intelligible only to minds highly improved by long habitat 
of study and reflection. In the gospel, the duties oi 
man are laid down in short, perspicuous, comprehensive 
precepts, delivered as the commands of God, under the 
awful sanctions of eternal rewards and punishments. 
The doctrined of the Christian revelation are not en- 
cumbered with a long train of argumentative proof, 
which is apt to bewilder the vulgar, no less than it gra- 
tified the teamed ; they are propounded to the faith of 
all, upon the authority of a teacher who came down 
from heaven, " to speak what he knew, and testify what 
he had seen." 

Again, the poor are they on whom the Christian doc- 
trine Would most readily take effect. Christ's atone- 
ment, it is true, hath been made for all* The benefits 
of redemption are no less common to all ranks of so- 
ciety than to all nations of the world ; and upon this 
grdund, the first news of the Saviour's birth was justly 
called, by the angels who proclaimed it, " glad tidings 
of great joy which should be to all people." Every si- 
tuation of life hath its proper temptations and its proper 
duties; and with the aids which the gospel offers, the 
tempEKtions of all situations are equally surmountable, 
and the duties equally within the power of the believer's 
improved strength. It were a derogation from the great- 
ness bf our Lord's work, to suppose, that with! an equal 
strength of religious principle once formed, the attain- 
lAent of salvation should be more precarious in any one 
rank of life than in anothef . But if we consider the 
different rankd of men, not as equally religious, but as 
e^uaHy without religion, which \tos the deplorable situa- 
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tkm of the world when Christianity made its first appear- 
ance, the poor were the class of men among whom the 
new doctrine was likely to be, and actually was, in Ac 
first instance, the most efficacious. The riches of the 
world, and the gratifications they afford, are too apt, 
when their evil tendency is not opposed by a principle of 
religion, to beget that friendship for the world which is 
enmity with God. The poor, on the other hand, ex- 
eluded from the hope of worldly pleasure, were likely 
to listen with the more attention to the promise of a 
distant happiness; and, exposed to much actual su&ring 
here, they would naturally be the most alarmed with the 
apprehension of continued and increased sufiering in 
another world. For this third reason, the gospel, upon 
its first publication, was emphatically ^^ glad tidings to 
the poor." 

From these three con^erations, that the gospel, in 
the matter, in the manner of the discovery, and in its 
relation to the state of mankind at the time of its publi- 
cation, was in fact v^ a peculiar sense '^ glad tidings to 
the poor," the conclusion seems just and inevitable, that, 
in my text, and in other passages of a like purport, the 
prophets describe the poor, in the literal acceptation of 
the word, as especial objects of the Divine mercy in the 
Chrbtian dispensation. And this sen^ of such pro- 
phecies, which so much claims the attention both of rich 
and poor, receives a farther confirmation from our Lord's 
appeal to his open practice of preaching to the pooiy as 
an evidence to his contemporaries of his divine mission. 
" Go ye," he said to the Baptist's messengers, " and 
show Jolin again those things which ye do hear and 
see : The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk ; 
th^ lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are 
raisedup, and the POOR HAVE the gospel preached 
TO THEM." Here " the preaching of the gospel to the 
poor," is mentioned by our Lord among the circum- 
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stances of his miiuatry, in^hich. so evident]^ coirespondtd 
witli the prophecies of the Messiah as to render anjr 
more explicit aii^wer to the Baptist's inquiries unneces- 
sary. This, therefore, must be a preaching of the gos* 
pel to the poor Uterally ; for the preaching of it to the 
figurative poor, the poor in religious knowledge, to the 
heathen world, commenced not during our Lord's life 
on earth, and could not be alleged, by him, at that time^ 
among bis own personal exhibitions of the prophetical 
characters of the Messiah of the Jews« 

Assuredly, therefore, our Lord came " to preach glad 
tidings to the poor.'' " To preach glad tidings to the 
poor," was mentioned by the prophets as one of the 
eq)ecial objects of his comings To preach to them he 
clothed himself with fl|;sh, and in his human nature re- 
ceived the unction of the Spirit. And since the exam** 
pie of our Lord is, in every particular in which it is at 
all imitable, a rule to our conduct, it is clearly our duty, 
as the humble followers of our merciful Lord, to enter-* 
tain a special regard for the religious interests of the 
poor, and to take care, what we can, that the gospel be, 
still preached to them* And the most effectual means 
of preaching the gospel to the poor, is by charitable pro- 
visions for the religious education of their children. 

Blessed be God, institutions for this pious purpose 
abound in most parts of the kingdom. The authority of 
our Lord's example, of preaching to the poor, will, witli 
every serious believerj outweigh the objection which 
hath been raised against these charitable institutions, by 
a mean and dastardly policy imbibed in foreign climes, 
not less unchristian than it is inconsistent with the ge- 
nuine feelings of the home-bred Briton, — a policy which 
pretends to foresee, that by the advantages of a religious 
education, tlie poor may be mised above th^ laborious 
duties of his station, and his use in civil life be lost. 
Our Lord and his apostles better understood the interest^ 
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of society, aiul were more tender^ of its seouril^ and 
peace, than many, perhaps, of our modem tfaeomts. 
Our Lord and his apostles certainly never saw dm din- 
ger, that the improvement of the poor in idi^ous know- 
ledge might be a means of confounding ctvU subotdina- 
tbn. They were never apprehen»ve that the poor wenld 
be made the worse servants by an education wbldti should 
teach them to serve their masters upon earth, from a 
principle of duty to the great Master of the whole fionity 
m heaven. These mean suggestions of a wicked policy 
are indeed contradicted by the experience of mankind* 
The extreme condition of oppression and debasanent^^— 
the unnatural condition of slavery, produced, m andent 
times, its poets, philosofrfiers, and mondists. Imagine 
not that I would teach you to infer that the comfitioa of 
davery is not adverse to the improvement of the human 
character. Its natural tendency is certainly to fetter the 
genius and debase the heart : but some brave spirits, of 
uncommon strength, have at different times surmounted 
the disadvantages of that dismal situation. And the fact 
which I would offer to your attention is this, that these 
men, eminent in taste and literature, were not rendered 
by those accomplishments the less profitable slaves. 
Where, then, is the danger, that the free-born poor rf 
this country should be the worse hired servants, for a 
proficiency in a knowledge by which both master and 
servant are taught their respective duties, by which 
alone either rich or poor may be m^e wise unto sal- 
vation ? 

Much serious consideration would indeed be due to 
the objection, were it the object, or the atdmary and 
probable effect of these charitable seminaries for the 
maintenance and education of tlie infant poor, to qualify 
them for the occupations and pursuits of the higher 
ranks of society, or to give them a relish for their plea- 
sures and amusements. But this is not the case. No- 
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:man is l i fcaop toi, nor cm mate indeed be done, 
tfam to give them that inBtruction in the doctrines and 
duties of reUg^y to which a claim of common right is 
in some sort constkiited in a Christian countiy, by the 
mere capacity to profit by it^ and to furnish them with 
tiKMe iiBt rudiments of what may be eailtd the trivial 
literature of their modier tongue, without which they 
would searoe be qualified to be sutgects even of the 
lowest dass of the free government under which they 
ire bom,-— a govemnient in which the meanest citizen — 
the very mendicant at your doors, uqless his life or lus 
fianohises have been fcMfeited by crime to public justice, 
hath his birthrights, and is entrusled with a considerable 
share of the manageineat of himself It is the peculia* 
rity, — and this peculiarity is the principal excellence of 
such governments,— ^that as the great have no property in 
the k^xmr of the poor, oth^ than what is acquired for a 
time by a mutual agreement, the poor man, on the other 
band, hath np claim upon his superior for support and 
maintenance, except under Qome particular covenant, as 
an apprentice, a journeyman, a menial servant, or a la- 
bourer, which entitles him to the recompense of his 
stipulated service, and to nothing else. It follows, that, 
in such states, every man is to derive a support for him- 
self and his family, from the voluntary exertions of his 
own industry, under the direction of his own genius, liis 
own prudence, and his own conscience. Hence, in 
these free governments, some considerable improvement 
of the understanding is necessary even for the lowest or- 
ders of the people ; and much strength of religious prin- 
ciple is requisite to govern the individual, in those com- 
mon concerns of his private life, in which the laws leave 
the meanest subject, equally with his betters, master of 
himself. De^)Qtiflm,-*^isincere, unalloyed, rigid despot- 
ism, b the only form of government which may with 
safely to itself neglect the education of its infant poor. 
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Where k is the principle of government that the oon* 
mem people are to be ruled as mo^ animals, it might 
indeed be impolitic to suffer them to acquire the moral 
discernment and the spontaneity of mant but in free 
states, whether monarchical, or of whatever fonn^ the 
case is exactly the reverse. The schemes ot Providence 
and Nature are too deeply laid to be overthrown by 
man's impolicy. It is contrary to the order of Natiu^, 
— it is repugnant to the decrees of Providqiice, and 
therefore the thing shall never be, that civil libercj 
should long maintain its ground among any poofic dis- 
qualified by ignorance and profligacy for the use and ea- 
joyment of it* Hence the greatest danger threatens 
every free constitution, when, by a neglect of a due cul- 
ture of the in&nt mind, barbarism and irreligion are 
suffibred to overrun the lower onicrs. The barriers 
which civilized manners naturally oppose against the en- 
croachments of power, on the one hand, and the exor- 
bitance of licentiousness, on die other, will soon be 
borne down ; and the government will degenerate either 
into an absolute despotic monarchy, or, what a subsist- 
ing example proves to be by infinite degrees a heavier 
curse, the capricious domination of sui unprincipled rab* 
ble. Thus would ignorance and irreligion, were they 
once to prevail generaUy in the lower rtfnks of society, 
necessarily terminate in one or the other of these two 
dreadful evils, — the dissolution of all government, or 
the enslaving of the majority of mankind: while true 
religion, on the contrary, is the best support of every 
government, which, being founded on just principles, 
pn^oses for its end the joint advance^ient of the virtue 
and the happiness of the people; and by necessary con- 
sequence, co-operates with religion in the two great pur- 
pose§ of exalting the general character, and of betterii|g 
the general condition of man. Of every such govern- 
ment, Christianity, by consent and concurrei^ce in a 
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common end, is the na^ral friend and aliy; at the same 
time that, by hs silent influence on the hearts of men^ 
it affords die best security for the permanence of that 
degree of orderly definite liberty which is an essential 
{irinciple in every such constitution. The Christian re- 
Ugion fosters and protects such liberty, not by support- 
ing the absurd and pernicious doctrine of the natural 
equality of men, — not by asserting that sovereignty is 
originally in the multitude, and that kings are the ser- 
vants of their people,— not by releasing the conscience 
of the subject from the obligations of loyalty, in every 
f^pposed case of the sovereign's misconduct, and main- 
taining what, in the new vocd3ulstfy of modem demo- 
cracy, is named the sacred tight of insurrection, — ^not by 
ail, or by any of these detestable maxims, Chrisdanity 
supports that ratbnal liberty which she approves and 
(Perishes; but by planting in the breast of the individual 
powerful principles oT ael^go^emment, which render 
gpcatsr degrees ctf civil freedom consistent with the pub- 
lic safety. 

The patrons, dierefore, of these beneficent institutions 
in whidi the diiidren of the poor are trained in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, have no reason to ap- 
prehend that true poficy will disapprove the pious work 
wlHch charity hath suggested. Thousands of children 
of both sexes, annually rescued by means of these cha- 
ritable seminaries in various parts of the kingdom, from 
beggary, ignorance, and vice, are gained as useful citi- 
zens to the state, at the same time that they are preserved 
as sheep of Christ's fold. Fear not, therefore, to indulge 
the feelings of l^enevdence and charity which this day's 
spectacle awakens in your bosoms. 

It is no weakness to sympathize in the real liardships 
of the inferior orders: it is no weakness to be touched 
ivith an anxiety for their w^bre, — ^to feel a complacency 
and holy jcpy in the reflection, that, by the well-directed 
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exertions of a godly charity, their interests, secular and 
eternal, are secured: it is no weakness to rgoice, that^ 
without breaking the order of society, religbn can re- 
lieve the condition of poverty fix)m the greatest of its 
evils, from ignorance and vice : it is no weakness to be 
liberal of your worldly treasures, in contribution to so 
good a purpose. The angels in heaven participate these 
holy feelings. Our Father which is in heaven accepts 
and will reward the work, provided it be weU done, 
in the true spirit of Mth and charity; for of such as 
these — as these who stand before you, arrayed in the 
simplicity and innocence of chil()hOod, in the humiKQr 
of poverty,— of such as these, it was our Lord's ex* 
press and solemn declaration, ** of such is the kingdoo} 
of God!" 



SERMON X. 



Ma&k vii. 37. 



And they were beyond measure astonished^ sayingf He 
hath done ail thmgs well; he makeih both the deaf to 
hear and ^ dumb to speak.* 

IT is matter of much curiosity, and affording no small 
edification, if tl\e speculation be properly pursued, to 
observe the very different manner in which the rarious 
spectators of our Lord's miracles were affected by what 
they saw, according to their different dispositions. 

We read, in St. Luke, that our Lord " was casting 
out a devil, and it was dumb ; and it came to pass, that 
when the devil was gone out, the dumb spake;'! and 
the populace that were witnesses of the miracle " won- 
dered." They wondered^ and there was an end of theff 
speculations upon the business. They made no farther 
inquiry, and their thoughts led them to no farther con- 
clusion than that the thing was very strange. These 
seem to have been people of that stupid sort, which 
abounds too much in all ranks of society, whose notice 
is attracted by tlungs that come to pass, not according to 
the difficulty of accounting for them, — a concern which 
never breaks their slumbers, — ^but according as they are 
more or less frequent. They are neither excited, by 
any scientific curiosity, to inquire after the established 

* Preached for tbe Deaf iii<l Dumb Asrlom, 1796. 
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Garner of th^ most common tbi»i^i uary by any pipus 
regard to God's p.* ovidential government of tlie worlds 
to inquire after him in the most uncommon* Day and 
night succeed each other in constaht vicissitude; ^ 
seasons hold their unvaried course ; the smx makes his 
annual journey through the same regions of the sky; the 
moon runs the circle of her monthly chao^esj with a 
motion ever varying, yet subject to one constant law and 
limit of its variations ; the tides of the ocea^ ebb and 
flow ; heavy waters are suspended at a great height in 
the thinner fluid of the air, ^— they are collected in clouds, 
which overspread the summer's sky, and descend in 
showers to refresh the verdure of the earth,— or they 
are driven by strong gales to the bleak regions of the 
north, whence the wintry winds return them to these 
milder climates, to fall lightly upon the .tender blade in 
flakes of snow, and form a mantle to shelter the hope of 
the husbandman from the nipping frost. These things 
are hardly noticed by the sort of people who arc now 
before us : they excite iiot even their wonder, though in 
themselves most wonderful ; much less do they awaken 
them to inquire by what mechanism of the universe, a 
system so complex in its motions and vicissitudes, and 
yet so regular and orderly in its complications, is carried 
on. They say to themselves, " These are the common 
occunences of nature," and they are satisfied. These 
same sort of people, if they see a blind man restored to 
sight, or the deaf and dumb suddenly endued, without 
the use of physical means, with the faculties of hearing 
and of speech, wonder, — u e. they say to themselves, 
" It is uncommon," — ^and they concern themselves no 
iarther. These people discover God neither in the still 
voice of nature, nor in the sudden blaze of miracle. 
They seem hardly to come witliin that definition of man 
which was given by some of tte ancient philosophers, — 
tl:at lie is an animal which contemplates the objects of its 
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They eoQtemiflate nothing. Two ^nt^ncei5>, 
** It is very common," or, " It b very strange," make 
. at once the sum and the detail of their philosophy, and 
0i their belief, and are to them a solution of all difficul- 
ties; They wonder for a while ; but they presently dis- 
Bliss the subject of their wonder from their thoughts^ 
Wonder, connected with a principle of rational curiosity, 
is the source of all knowledge and discovery, and it is a 
principle even of piety ; but wonder which ends in won- 
der, and is satisfied with wondering, is the quality of an 
idiot. 

This stupidity, so common in all ranks of men^-p— for 
what I now describe is no peculiarity of those who are 
ordinarily called the vulgar and illiterate, — ^this stupidity 
is not natural to man : it is the effect of an over.solici« 
tude about the low concerns of the present world, which 
alienates the mind from objects most worthy its atten- 
iion, and keeps its noble faculties employed on things 
of an inferior sort, drawing diem aside from all inquiries, 
except what may be the speediest means to increase it 
man's wealth and advance his worldly interests* 

When the stupidity arising from this attachment to 
the world is connected, as sometimes it is, with a prin* 
ciple of positive ihfidelity, or, which is much the same 
Ibing, with an entire negligenoe and practical forgetful^ 
ness of God, it makes the man a perfect savage. When 
diis is not the case, — ^when this stupid indifference to 
the causes of the ordinary and extraordinary occurrences 
of the world, and something of a general belief in God's 
providence, meet, as diey often do, in the same charac- 
ter, it is a circumstance of great danger to the man's 
'sq;>iritual state, because it exposes him to be the easy 
psey of every impostor. The religion of such pA-sons 
bas always a great tendency towards supetstition ; for, 
as their uninquisidve temper keeps them in a total igno^ 
raoce-abwit secondary causes, they are ^ t« rder oyery 
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thing wliich is out of what diey call the common odootar 
of nature, — ^that is, which b out of the coarse of their 
own daily observation and experimce,— to an immediate 
exertion of the power of God: and thus the commoii 
sleight-of-hand tricks of any vagabond conjurer may be 
passed off upon such people for real miracles. Such 
persons as these were they, who, vi^en they saw a dumb 
dsemoniac endued with speech by our Lord, were oon-* 
tent to wcmdcr at it. 

The Pharisees, however, a set of men improved in 
their understandings, but wretchedly hardened in their 
hearts, were not without some jealousy even of this 
Stupid wonderment. They knew that the natural eflfect 
of wonder, if it rested on the mind, would be inquiiy 
after a cause ; and they dreaded the ccoiclusions to which 
inquiry in this case might lead. They would not, there- 
fore, trust these people, as perhaps they might have done 
with perfect security, to their own stupidity ; but they 
suggested a principle to stop inquiry. They told tlM^ 
^ople^ that our Lord cast out devils by the aid and a». 
sistance of Beelzebub, the prince of the devUs. This 
extraordinary suggestion of the Pharisees wiH come un^ 
der consideration in its proper place. 

We read again, in St. Matthew, that our Lord, upon an- 
otlier occasion, restored a dumb dasmoniac to his speech; 
and the multitude assembled upon this occasion mar^ 
veiled, saying, " It was never so seen in Israel." These 
people came some small matter nearer to the ancient de- 
finition of man, than the wondering blockheads in St. 
Luke, who had been spectators of the former miraekt 
They not only wondered, but they bestowed some 
thought upon the subject of their wonder; and in their 
rcasoflings upon it they went some litde way* They re- 
collected the miracles, recorded in their sacred books, 
of Moses and some of the ancient prophets : they com- 
pared this performance of our Lord with those, and 
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l^citaps whik dnngs dmt they had seen done in their awa 
times by professed exorcisers; and the compaiisoa 
brought them to this conclusion, that '' it was never so 
seen in Israel/' — ^that our Lord's miracle surpassed any 
thing that ever had been seen even in that people which 
iff^as under the innnediate and peculiar government of 
Godf and anK>ng whom extraordinary interpositions of 
power had, for that reiison, been not unfcequent They 
Beem, boweyer, to have stopped short at thus iC^onclusi<Mi* 
Thjegr proceeded not to the obvious consequence, that 
this worker of greater miracles was a greater personage^ 
vid of higher authority .than Moses and the prophets* 
The Pharisees, however, as might be expected, again 
took alarm, and, to stifle inquiry, had recourse to their 
former solution of the wonder, that our I^ord cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, llie prince 0(f the desi^ils. 

Upcm a diinl occasimi, as we. nead agmn in this same 
ievangeUst, St. Matthew, a person was brought to our 
Lord, ^* possessed with a devil, and blind and dumb." 
Our Lord healed him, *^ inscHnuch that the blind and 
dumb both spake and saw." The populace, upon this 
occasion, were amased. But they were not only amyazed, 
-rrtbey said not only that it never was so seen in Israel, 
but they went much &rther ; they said, ^^ Is not this the 
son of David?" Of these people^ we may assert thaf, 
Aey were not fer from the kingdom of God Thq^ 
looked for the redemption of Israel by a son of David: 
they believed, tberefiare, in God's promises by his pro- 
phets; and they entartaii^ a suspicion, though it ap- 
pears not that they went iaither, that this might probably 
be the expected son of David. The alarm of the Pha- 
risees was increased, an4 they had recourse to their 
former suggestion. 

The manner in which these people treated the miracles 
which were done under their eyes, corner now undea* 
iccxnsideration. 
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They vme impressed widi wpiider, it seems^ no less 
than the common peoi^; but their wopder was con- 
nected with the pretence at least of phiiosophidd disqui- 
9itt<Mi upon the ph»nomena vaihkh excited it * Thejr 
admitted that the things done, in every one of these in- 
stances, were beyond the natural powers of man, and 
must be referred to the extraordinary agency of some 
superior being; but they contended, that there was n^ 
necessity to recur to an immediate exertion of Ood^ 
own power,-«that tl^e power of the fdiief of the rebelli- 
ous spirits was adeqi^ate to the eflfect. 

This suggestion of this Pharisees proceeded upon an 
assumption, which, considered gen^^y, and iu'the^ab- 
stract, without an application to any q>ecific case, camni 
be denied: they supposed that beings superior to man» 
but still created beings, whose powers fell short of die 
Divine, might possess that degree of power over Hiany 
parts of the universe which might be adequate to effiscts 
quite out of the common course of nature ; and'that, by 
a familiarity with some of thesib superior beings^ a mail 
might peribrm miracles. 

Some of the philosophizing divines of later times, who, 
under the mask of zeal for religion, have dcme it more 
disservice than its open enemies, — some of these, anxi- 
ous, as they would pretend, for the credit of our Lord's 
miracles, and fbr the general evidence of mirades, have 
gone the length of an absolute denial of these principles, 
and have ventured to assert, that nothing {H^ernatural 
can happen in the world but by an immediate act of 
God's own power. The assertion in itself is absurd, and 
in its consequences dangerous ; and nothing is *to be 
found in reason or in Scripture for its support, — ^much 
for its confutatipn. Analogy is tlie only ground upon 
which reason, in this question, can proceed; and analogy 
decides for the truth of the general principle of die Pha- 
risees. Not, certainly, in their applicaticm of it to the 
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t €te6 i»f olir Loni's miradiM^-^but for the tratl| 
of their general prindpie, ^t ftdxnrdiiiate bdngs may 
be the ittimfediite agoits in many preternatural efifecta^ 
aiHilagsr b dearly tm theff aide» It is a matter of &ct 
and d^ly experience^ that mere man, in additicHi to die 
natural dommion of the misHl of every individual over - 
die body which he animates, has ac^ired an empire cC 
IK) smaU ext»t over the miitter of the e3;:temal world. 
By optical madiines, we can-look into the celestial bo* 
dies with more accuracy aad precision than widi the 
itt^ed eye we can look firom an eminence into a city at the 
distanoe of a few miles; we can S&tm a judgment of the 
materials of which- they are composed; we can measure 
diek diatSRces; we can assign the quantity of matter they 
severaHgr coitteHn,-'««4he density of the matter of which 
tibey ate Ibade; we call estimate their mechanical powers; 
we know die weight of a given quantity of matter on 
die surface of the sun, as well as we know its weight 
upon the surface of the earth : we can break the com- 
pooad light of day into the constituent parts of which it 
is composed. But this is not sdi : our acquired power 
goes to pfactical effects. We press the elements into 
our service, and can direct the general principles of the 
mechanism of the universe to the purposes of man ; we 
can employ the buoyancy of the waters and the power 
of the winds to navigate vast unwieldy vessels to the 
remotest regions of the globe, for th^ purposes of com- 
merce or of war; and we animate an iron pin, turning 
dn a pivot, to direct the course of the marmer to his des- 
fined pcwt ; we can kindle a fire by the rays of the sun, 
collected in the focus of a burning-glass, and produce 
a heat which subdues that stubborn metal which defies 
the chemist*s furnace ; we can avert the stroke of light- 
ning from our buildings. These are obvious instances 
of man's acquired power over the natural elements, — a 
power which ptx)duces e&cts which might seem preter- 
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Natural to titode who have no knowtodge <tf tbe 
And shaQ we say that beings siqierior to nun may noC 
.have powers of a more conrideraUe extent, which tfaq^r 
may exercise in a more summary way,«-«<wh]ch prodMoe 
effects far more wonderful, such as shall be truly mna- 
' culous with respect to our oonceptioiis, vrfio have no 
knowledge of ttiusir means? 

Then, for Scripture, it is very explicit in asserting 
tfie existence of an order of beings far supenor to man; 
and it gives somediing more than obscuie intkuitiiHis, 
that the holy aiigeis are, employed upon extraordKuiaiy 
occasions in the afiairs (rf* men, and Ihe mwagement of 
diis sublunary work). 

But the Pharisees went farther: their aiigument sopi^ 
posed that even the apostate spirits have pow^is adequate 
to the production of fM^ematuial eifects. And, witfi 
lespect to this general principle, there is nothing eiAer 
in reason or Scripture to confute it. 

Reason must recur again to analogy. And we find 
not that the powers whidi men exercise over the natnrd 
elements, are at all prc^rtioned to the different degrees 
of their moral goo^iess or their religious attainments. 
The stoic and the libertine, the sinner and the saint, are 
equally adroit in the application of the telescope and the 
quadrant, — in the use of the cdmpass, — in the manage- 
ment of the sail, the rudder, and the oar, — and in the 
exercise of the electrical machine* Since, then, in our 
own order of being, the pow^ of the individual oyer 
external bodies is not at all proportioned to his piety or 
his morals, but is exercised indiscriminately, and in 
equal degrees, by the good and by the bad, we have no 
reason from analogy to suppose but tliat the like indis- 
crimination may obtain in higher orders, and that bodi 
the good and evil angels may exercise powers far trans- 
cending any we possess, the e&cts of which to us will 
seem preternatural: for there is nothing in this to disturb 



die eslablidl^ (xrder of tlungs, ^oe these poiv^rs ate^ 
aalesstlian our own, subject to the sovereign oontrol 
df God, iiriio makes the actions of evil angels, as of bad 
men, subservient to the accoi»{disfament of his own will, 
and wiU not stiffs the effect of them finally to thwart 
his general schemes of mercy« 

Hie Scriptures, again, confirm the iirincq>le. We 
read, in the book of Exodus, of an express trial of skill, 
if we may be allowed the expression, between Moses 
and the masicians of Egypt, in the exepcise of miracu- 
lous powers, in which tl^ magicians were .comfdetely 
foiled, — ^not because their feats were not . miraculous, 
but because their power, as they were at last driv^i to 
confess, extended not to those things which Moses did* 
They performed some miracles; but Moses performed 
many more and much greater. When the wands of the 
magicisms were cast upon the ground, and became ser- 
pents, the fact, considered in itself, was as much a mi- 
]»cle as when Aaron's rod was cast upon the ground and 
became a serpent; for it was as much a miracle that one 
diy stick should become a live serpent as another. 
When the magicians turned the water into blood, we 
jnust confess it was miraculous, w we must deny that 
it was a miracle when Aaron turned the water into blood. 
When the frogs left their marshy bed to croak in the 
diambers of the king, it was a miracle, whether the frogs 
oame ^ at the call of Moses and Aaron, or of Jannes 
iand Jambres. And the sacred history gives not the least 
intimation of anyrimposture in th^e performances of the 
magicians: it only exhibits the circumstances in which 
.Moses's miracles exceeded those of the magicians ; and 
marks the point where the power of the magicians, by 
their own confession, stopped, when Moses's went on, 
as it should seem, without limks. Now, whoever will 
allow that these .things done by the magicians were mi* 
racutoos,.--^ ^, beyond the natural powers of mai))— ^ 
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iimst allow that tb^ were ^e fay fMwne^ fiwuU^pi^ ef 
these magicianti with tlie Devil : for thi^ wece 4ept3 m 
express defiance of God's power; tliey were 4qq^ tel 
discredit his messenger, and to encourafe the kiv of 
£gypt to disregard tl^ message* 

It was not, therefore, in the general principle, that mi- 
racles may be wrought by the aid of evi) H^rits, that the 
weakness lay of the obgectioa made by the Pharisees to 
mir Lord's miracles^ as evident of his mission* Our 
Lord himself called not this general principle in ques- 
tbn, any more than the writers of the Old Teslameat 
call in question the reality of the miracles of the £cyp- 
tian magicians; But the foUy of their objection lay io 
their application of it to the specific instance of our 
Lord's miracles, which, as he replied to theni at die 
time^ were works no less diametrically (Opposite to the 
Devil's purposes, and the interests of his kingdom, than 
the feats of Pharaoh's magicians, or any other wonders 
diat have at any time been exhibited by wicked men in 
compact widi the Devil, have been in opposijution to God 
Our Lord's miracles, in the immediate effects of the ki* 
dividual acts, were works of charity : they were woiks 
which, in the immediate e&ct of the indivi^i;^ acis^ 
rescued the bodies of miserable men from that tyranny, 
which before die coming of our Lord, the Devil had 
been permitted to exercise over them ; and the generd 
end and intention of them all, was the utter demoUtion 
of the Devil's kingdom, and the establishment <^ the 
kingdom of God upon its ruins. And to suppose that 
the Devil lent his own power for the furtherance of this 
work, was, M our Lord jusdy argued, to suppose, that 
the Devil was waging war upon himself. 

There is, however, another principle upon which the 
truth of our Lord's miracles, as evidence of his mission 
from tlie Father, may be argued, — a principle which 
ai^dies to our Lord's miracles exolusivelyv apd gives 



iihsoi i degtte of ((Sredit bi^ond any nitraded, except Im 
tmnit aiid those wfaidi after his ifficensdon were performed 
by his diseigKSi hi his name, m die primhiTe age& To 
Ms prkicipb we are kdy by conmdering the manner in 
wUch the particular nurade to which my text relates af* 
fiscted the ^iedlators of k, who seem to have been per* 
sons of a very dIKrent complexion from any diat have, 
yet come before lis; 

^ Thsjt were beyond measure astonished ;'*— so we 
read in our Eni^^i BHries; but the bett^ rendering of 
llie Gftttk vfords of die evangdist would be, *' They 
iKrene supere^ndandy astonished, saying, He hath done 
dl tidngs weil; he makcth both die deaf to hear and die 
iu9Kb to speak." 

i'hey Ifi^ere sopehibundandy asitonished ;— not that 
fl^ astonishment was out of propordon to die extras 
drdkiary nature of the thing diey had seen, as if the 
tiling was less extraordinary than they thought it; but 
their astonbhment was jusdy carried to a height which 
nd astonishment could exceed. This is diat supera*- 
hundant astonbhment which the evangelist describes, 
not taxing it with extravagance. It was not the astonish* 
thent of ignorance : it was an astonishment upon prin* 
elple and upon knowledge. It was not the astonishment 
of those who saw a thing done which they thought utterly 
unaccountable. They knew how to account for it : they 
knew that the finger of God himself was the efficient 
cause of what they saw; and to that -cause, they, with- 
out hesitation, yet not hastily and in surprise, but upon 
the most solid principles of belief, referred iL It was 
not the astonishment of those who see a thing dono 
which they thought would never come to pass: it was 
the astonishment of those who find a hope which diey 
had entertained of something very extraordinary to be 
done, satisfied in a degree equal to or beyond their ut* 
most expectations: it was die astonishment ef those 
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who saw an extraordinaiy ddng, iiirich they 
to take pbce some time or other^ bat knew not exaedjr 
when, accomplished in their own times, and mider their 
own inspection : it was that sort of astomshsieiit which 
any of us, who firmly expect the second coming of our 
Lord, but knowing not die times and die seasons, winch 
the Father hath put in his own power, kxik not for it at 
any definite time, — ^it was that sort of asfonisluBeitf 
"^ich we should feel, if we saw the sign of the Son of 
Man this moment displayed in die heavens : far, observe 
the remark of these peofde upon the miracle, ^^ He faadi 
done all things well ; he maketh bodi die deaf to hear 
find the dumb to speak*" To have done a thing wefl, 
is a sort of commendation which we bestow, not upon 
a man that performs some extraonUnaiy feat, which we 
had no reason to expect fix)m him, but upon a man 
who executes that which by his calling and professkm 
it is his proper task to do, in die manner that we have 
a right to expect and demand of him, who pretends 
and professes to be a master in that particular business. 
This is the praise which these peoide bestowed upon 
our Lord's performances. *^ He hath done all things 
well;" — ^he hath done every thing in the most perfect 
manner which we had a right to expect that he should 
do, who should come to us assuniiing die character of 
our Messiah. 

The ancient prophecies had described all the circum- 
stances of our ^viour^s birth, life, and death ; and, 
with other circumstances, had distihcdy specified the 
sort of miracles which he should perform. This is the 
circumstance which, I say, is peculiar to our Lord's 
miracles, and puts the evidence of them beyond all 
doubt, and supersedes the necessity of all disputation 
concerning the general evidence of miracles. Our Lord» 
and of all persons who have ever appeared in the worid« 
pretending to work miracles, (h* really working miraeies 



W pfoof of a divine missioir, our Loixl alone^ ^Ould ap^ 
peal to a body of recorded prophecy, delivered many 
hundred years before he came into the world, and say, 
^** In these ancient oracles it is predicted that the Mes^ 
siah, appearing among you at a time defined by certain 
mgns 2aid chsvacters, shaH be known by his performing 
-— 4iot miracles generally— ^f such and such specific m^ 
fades. At a ttmedistingui^ed by those signs and cha- 
racters, / come; those spedfic w(M*ks / do; and / ex* 
Idbit die chaiacter of die Messiah, delineated* in those 
pvopheeies, in all its cireamstances." 

It is remarkable, that our Lord, in reply to the Pha- 
risees, condescended not to resort to this summary and 
overbearing proof. But he answered their objection by 
an argument, just indeed, and irresistibly conclusive, 
but <£ Ddore refinem^it. This, I conceive, was Jn re- 
sentment of the insincoity of these uncandid adversaries. 
It is indbputable, from many circumstances in the gos-. 
pel history, that the Pharisees knew our Lord to be the 
Messiah; and yet they were carried, by motives of 
worldly interest, to disown him, — just as Judas knew 
him to be the Messiah, and yet he was carried, by 
motives of worldly interest, to betray him. Thus, di^. 
owning the Messiah, whom they knew, they were de- 
libente sq;)06tates from their God ; and they were treated 
as they deserved, when our Lord rather exposed the 
iudfity of their own arguments against him, than vouch, 
aafed to ofer that sort of evidence, which, to any that 
were not obstinate in wilful error, must have been irre- 
sistible, and which had indeed to the godly multitude 
offered itself. But when John the Baptist sent his dis- 
elites to inquire of Jesus if he was the person who was 
to come, or whether they were to look for another (they 
were sent, you %vill observe, for their own conviction, 
not for John's satisfaction; for he at thb time could 
havf no doubt), our Lord \vas iJeased to deal with theiix 
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tf a iroydHferent maimer. HeauidetkemcyeifWilawMi 
ef iMuiy of tfioae mirades wkkah were a literal cppaplBr 
tion df die propheciea, and bade them go faaok aotlieil 
Jobn what they had heard asd aeeiu '' Goioid Iclt fern 
master that you liave seen m^ rsatare the pmiiiiic; 
you have seen me cleanse the leper, cure the hm^ 
the blind, the deaf, atid the dumb-, you have seen me 
fiberate the possessed; you have seen me raise the iftdi 
and you have heard me preach the gospel to* die pooi^ 
He win connect these things iiHth the pvoplu»e8 dmt 
have gone before concerning me; he will USI you wfast 
conclusion you must draw, and set befioK yon die 
danger which direatens those who are scandalised lA 
me.?' 

I must now turn from this general sulgect, nor fioAar 
pursue the interesting meditations which it mighl 99^^ 
gest, in order to apply the whole to die paifiGutar peoar 
sion which has brought me hithen 

You will reeolleet, diat the mimclea which are apca» 
fied in the prophecies as works that should charsotenie 
die Messiah when he should appear, were in gmiiwc 
the cure of diseases, by natural means the moat difficuk 
of cure, and the rdief of natural imperfections aid hw 
abilities. In such woii;:s pur Lord himself delightaid; 
and the miraculous powers, so long as ttiQr subsisted in 
the church, were exercised by the first dtscifdes ddcfly 
in acts of mercy of the same kind. Now that die 
miraculous powers are withdrawn, we act in conlbmuty 
to the spirit of our holy religion, and to our Lord'a own 
example, when we eiideavqur what we can lo extend 
relief, by such natural means as are widiin our power, 
to the like instances of distress. It was prq)he^ed of 
our Lord, that when he should come to save diose that 
were of a fearful heart, ^' the eyes oi the blind should 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf diould. be unstcq^ 
ped ; that the lame man should leap as the hart, and the 



mtmi hf vmfied* Of idl n^tmnA iniperfectiQiis, ikt 
VRoit of apeecliaod htarii^ sMin the most 4epIoraUe, m 
dieir m thoiir which faostexdude the unhappy su^ff 
JROBi ioalet|r»«*'«£ma all the enjogrmtnta of Uic pie^eot 
V0Sld,.aiid» it is to be feared* frpipi a right appnebensioii 
of his inferre^ta in the n^t* The cure of the deaf and 
.tibe duiob is partieularly mentioned in the ppopheciei^ 
amapg the works of merey the most characteristic of 
awi'a gpeatiUiwerert md^ aooordiofly* when he cani^ . 
Ifacae.waB, I think, no ooe apepiea of nurade which he 
Mfif^aqaeatidy performed 9 which inay justify an attentioa 
mmk fi {N^efapenee ki us to this calamity. 

It is now some years since a method has been found 
(put* tt)d pntotiaed I'idth ooosidemUe success* of teach* 
sagpeisoaa, 4eaf aocl dnwib fiom the birth, to speak; 
km it wsi aot tyi Ae uMkution of this Aqrlum, in the 
year 1792* that the baiefit of this discovery was ex* 
tcoiediii my degp^ ta die poor,--the great attention, 
jdail* and trouble* requisite in the practice, putting the 
expense of cune Smt bcj^^md the reach c^ the indigent* 
and even of pemoM of a middling condition. The 
Diraotort of diis charity* who are likely, from their 
opportunitiea* to have accurate information upcm die 
aul>jeot, apprehend that the number of persons in this 
lamentable state is much greater than might be una^ 
Busied. 

In tins Asylum* as many as the funds of the charity 
can support, are taught* with the assistance of the two 
seines of the sight and the touch, to speak, read, write« 
and cast accounts. The deafoess seems the unconquer* 
able part d the malady ; for none deaf and dumb from 
the halh have ever -been brought to hear. But the ca* 
himity of the want of the sense of hearing is much aUe- 
.Tialied,-*-ccHinparatively speakii^ it is removed, bygiv. 
big the use of letters and of speech* by which they are 
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ptdm&tted to the pleasure of social coiiveeBMiaQ,-M»» 
made capable of receiving both amusement and instnio* 
tion from book9,«-*-are qualified to be useful both to 
, themselves and the community, — and, what b most of 
all, the treasures of that knowledge which mafceth wise 
unto salvation are brought within their reaeh. The 
children admitted are kept under the tuition of the 
house five years, which is found to be the timerequiate 
for their education. They are iNt>vided with lodging, 
board, and wasliing; and the mly ^ipiBme 4liat fiiHa 
upon die parent, or the pariash, is in the articled ckidi* 
ing. The proficiency of those admitted at the ficst ki* 
stitution, in November 1792, exceeds the most san<r 
guine expectations of their benefactors; md the progress 
of those who have been admitted at subsequent periods^ 
is in full proportion to the time* The number at pie- 
sent exceeds not twenty. There are at this time at 1«k 
fifty candidates for admission, the i» greater part of 
wlK)m, the slender finaiu^s of Ae society will not per# 
mit to be received. 

I am persuaded that this simple statement pf thp olyecC 
of the charity, the suisceas with which the gmd provi* 
dence of Cod has blessed its endeavours, witbon t^ 
narrow sphere of its abililaes, and the d^fidifTit state of 
its funds, isall that is necessary or even proper for me 
to say, to excite you to a liberal contrtt^utiqri for tfa^ 
support of tliis excellent institution, and the iiirtheiano^ 
and extension of its views. You profess yourselves the 
discifdes of that Master, who, during his abode on earth 
in the form of a servant, went about doing good, — who 
did good in that fiarticular species of distress in which 
this charit^ iittempts to do it, — and who, seated now at 
the right hand of God, sends down his blessing upon 
those who follow his steps, and accepts the good that is 
done to the least of those whom he caUs his bi^thie% 
ns done unto iiimsdf. 
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SERMON XI, 



A new e&mmandmeni I give unio yau^ That ye kfoe one 
,another; as I have hved yoa^ that ye ako lave em 
another. 



In that hiemOTable night, when divine love and infernal 
msdide had each their perfect work, — ^the night wh» 
Jesus was betrayed into the hands of those whatfairsted 
for his bloody and the msrsterious schenie of man's re- 
dempdon was tHt>nght to its accomplishment, Jesus, 
having finished the pasc^ supper, and institute those 
holjr mysteries \yy which the thankful remembrance of 
Ins oblation of hhnself i& continued in the church until 
his second coming, and die believer is nourished with 
Ae food of evarlasting 1%, the body and bkxxi of the 
emcified Redeemer; — when all this was finished, and 
nothing now remakied of hb great and pauxful undertak-^ 
ing, but the last trying part of it, to be led like a sheep 
to the slaughter, and to make his life a sacrifice for sin, 
r-*in that trying hour, just beSox^ he retired to the s^- 
^ten, whme the powo* ci darkness was to be permitted 
to display on him its l^t and utmost effort, Jesus gave 
it solemnly in charge to the eleven aposdes (the twelfth^ 
the son of poxlition, was already lost; he was gone to 
hasten the egcecution of his Attended treascui), — to the 
eleven, whose loyalty remained as yet unshaken, Jesus' 
in that awful hour gave it solemnly in diaige, ^' to love 
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dnfc anbther^ as he had Ichred Aem.'^ And beorite Ai 
t>erverse wit of man is ever lertUe in iflsu^bie evaaoott 
of the iilainest duties,--4est thb Gommaild ahoidd be 
interpreted, in after ages, as an injunction in tihidi the 
aposdes only were concerned, imposed upon them in 
their peculiar character of the govamcn of die diimii» 
our great Master, to obviate any such witfttl miacoa* 
atructionfof his dyiiig chafge^ dadaredit tcl be his plea* 
sure and his meaning^ that the exerciae of mutual kvie, 
in aU ages, and in all nations, among ami of MttmkM, 
esdlings^ and condilJkHis^ should be the groeral badge 
and distinction of hb disciples* *^ By this shall dl men 
know that ye are my discqiles, if ye love one anocher*'' 
An4 ^bis injunction of loving one anodiar as he had 
loved them, he oaUa a new eamtmmdmeoL ^' A new 
commandment I j^ve unto ytm, that ye love one »n 
otfier*" 

It was, indeed, in various senses, a new comaiand* 
ment. First, as die thing enjoined was too much z no» 
vdty in die pracdoe of manldod^ Hie age in wincli 
our Saviour lived on earth was an age of fkasmc and 
dissipadon. Sensual appetite, indulged todtie most im* 
warrantable excess, had extinguished all die noUer fed- 
ings. This is ever its e&ct when it is suBbfed to get 
the ascendant; and it is fi»r diis reason that it said hj 
die apostle to war agakist die soul. The reinements of 
luxury, q>read among all ranks of men, hadmukiplkd 
their artificial wmits beyond the prcposctkua of the kugest 
fortunes ; and dius bringing all men into die dass ttf die 
necessitous, had universally induced that chuiiish habit 
of the mind in which every feeling is considered as a 
weakness which termniates not in sdf ; and those grae- 
rous sympathies by which every one b impelkd to seek 
his neighbour's good, are industriously suppressed, as 
disturbers c^ the repose of the individual, and enemies 
t^ his personal enjoyment. This is the tendency, and 
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hadi evttr b^eit the effect of luxury, in every nation 
irtiere it hath unhappily taken root. It renders every 
man selfish upon principle. The first symptom of this 
firtal corruption is the extinction of genuine public spirit, 
—that is, of all real regard to the . interests and good 
order of society; in the place of which arises that base 
and odious counterfeit^ whicli, assuming the name of 
patriotism, thinks to cover the infaniy of every vice 
which can disgrace the private life of man, by clamours 
for the public good, of which tlie real object all the while 
is nothing more than the gratification of the anibition 
and rapacity of the demagogue. The next stage of the 
Corruption, is a perfect indifference and insensibility, in 
all ranks of men, to every thing" but the gratification of 
the moment. An i<Ue peasantry subsist themselves by 
Iheft and vidence ; aatkd a voluptuous nobility squander, 
on base and criminal indulgencies, that superfluity of 
store whidi should go to the defence of the country in 
times of public danger, or to the relief of private dis« 
tress. In an age, therefore, of luxury, such as that was 
in which oar Savioiu* lived on earth, genuine philan- 
thropy being necessarily extinguished, what is far beyond 
ordinary philanthropy, the religious love of our neigh- 
bour, rarely, if ever, will be found. 

Nor was it missing only in the manners of the world, 
— 'but in the lessons of the divines and moralists of that 
age, niutual love was a topic out of use. The Jews of 
those times were divided in their religious opinions be- 
tween the two sects of the Pharisees and the Sajlducees. 
The Sadducees were indeed the infidels of their age : 
they denied the existence of any immaterial substance, 
— of consequence they held that die human soul is 
mortal; and they denied the possibility of a resurrection. 
Their disciples were numerous among the great and vo- 
luptuous, but they never had any credit with the body 
of the people. The pc^mlar religion was that of the 
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Pharisees; and this, as all must know who read the 
New Testament, was a religion of form and show, — i{ 
that indeed may be called a religion, of which the love 
of God and man made no essential part. Judge whether 
thet/ taught men to love bne another, who taught un- 
grateful children to evade the fifth commandment, with 
an untroubled conscience, and to defraud an aged parent 
of that support, which, by the law of God and nature^ 
was his due. In respect, therefore, of both tliese cir- 
cumstances, that it prescribed what was neglected in the 
practice of mankind, and what was omitted in the ser- 
mons of their teachers, our Lord's injunction to his dis- 
ciples, to love one another, ^vas a new commandment. 
But the novelty of it consisted more particulariy in thisi^ 
that the disciples were required to love one another, after 
the manner, and, if the frailty of human nature might 
so far aspire, in the degree in which Christ loved them : 
*' As I have loved you, that ye also love one another." 
Christians are to adjust their love to one anodier to the 
measure and example of Christ's love to them. Christ's 
love \vas perfect as the principle from whence it flowed, 
the original benignity of the divine character. The ex* 
ample of this perfect love in the life of man was a new 
example ; and the injunction of conformity to this new 
example might well be called a new commandment- 
Otherwise, the commandment that men should love one 
another, considered simply in itself, without reference 
to the deficiencies in the manners of the age, or to the 
perfection of Christ's example, had been no new pre- 
cept of revealed religion. This is a point which seems 
to be generally mistaken. Men are apt, upon all occa- 
sions, to run into extremes ; and it has been too much 
the practice of preachers, in these later ages, in their zeal 
to commend what evcrj^ one will indeed the more admire 
{he more he understands it, to heighten the encomium 
of the Christian system, by depreciating^ not only the 
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lessons -of the heathen monilists, but the moral part of 
the Mosaic institution. They consider not that the pe- 
culiar, excellence of the Christian system lies much 
nuNie in doctrine than in precept. Our Saviour, indeed, 
and his apostles after him, took all occasions of reprov- 
ing the vices of mankind, and of inculcating a punctual 
disch^iige of the social duties ; and the morality which 
they taught, was of tlie purest and the highest kind, 
The practice* of the duties enjoined in their precepts, is 
the end for which their doctrines were delivered. It is 
always, therefore, to be remembered, that the practice 
of these duties is a far more excellent thing in the life of 
man — &r more ornamental of the Christian profession, 
than any knowledge of the dpctrine without the practice, 
as the end is always more excellent than the means. 
Nay, the knowledge of the doctrines, without an atten- 
tion to the practical part, is a thing of no other worth 
than as it may be expected some time or other to pror 
duce repentance* But tliis end of bringing men to right 
conduct — ^lo habits of temperance and sobriety — ^to the 
mutual exercise of justice and benevolence — to honesty 
in their dealings, and truth in their words — to a love of 
God, as the protector of the just — to a rational fear of 
him, as the judge of human actions,-^the establishment 
of this practical religion, is an end common to Chris- 
tianity with all the earlier revelations — with the earliest 
revelations to the patriarchs — with the Mosaic institu- 
tion, and with the preachings of the prophets; and the 
peculiar excellency of Christianity cannot be placed in 
that which it hath in common with all true religions, but 
rather in the efficacy of the means which it employs to 
compass the common end of all, the conversion of the 
lost world to God. The efficacy of these means lies 
neither in the fulness nor the perspicuity of the precepts 
of the gospel, though they are sufficiently full and en- 
tirely perspicuous; but the great advantage of the Chris- - 
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tkn revelation is, that, by the laiige discovery wfaidi it 
makes of the principles and plan of God's moral go- 
vernment of the world, it furnishes sufficient motives to 
die practice of those duties, which its precepts, in har- 
mony with the natural suggestions of conseienee, and 
with former revelations, recommend. This is the true 
panegyric of the glorious revelation we enjoy, — that its 
doctrines are more imniediately and clearly connected 
with it$ end, and more effectual for the attainment of it, 
than the precarious conclusions of human philosophy^ 
or the imperfect discoveries of earlier revelations, — thrt 
the motives by which its precepts are enforced, are die 
most powerful that might with propriiety be addies^ed to 
free and rational agents. It is commonly said, and some- 
times strenuously insisted, as a circumstance in which 
the ethic of all religions Ms short of the Christian, diat 
the precept c^ universal benevol^ice, embracing all man- 
kind, without distinction of party, sect, or nation, had 
never been heard of till it was inculcated by our Sa- 
viour. But this is a mistake. Were it npt that expe- 
rience and observation afford dailj' proof how ' easily a 
sound judgment is misled by the exuberance even of an 
honest zeal, we should be apt to say that this could be 
maintained by none who had ever read the Old T^to- 
ment. The obligation, indeed, upon Christians, to make 
the avowed enemies of Christianity the objects of their 
prayers and of their love, arises out of the peculiar na- 
ture of Christianity, considered as the work of reconci- 
liation. Our Saviour, too, was the first who showed to 
what extent the specific duty of mutual forgiveness is 
included in the general command of mutual love ; but 
the command itself, in its full extent, ** That every man 
should love his neighbour as himself," we shall find, if 
we consult the Old Testament, to be just as oki as any 
part of the religion of the Jews. The two maxims to 
which our Saviour refers the whole of the law and the 
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piYVhefs, iv>&ti WBxkm of the JMkmic law ksdi Had 
U% indeed^ bei^ othernrise, our Saivioiir, when be aUeged 
^KX amxiois kuanswer to llie'lawj^'squesdoii, *^ Which 
isthecbief Gommaodiaeiitafthelaw?" would not have 
jEuwweifed with that wondeifol precisuxi and discenuaoit 
vAach on so many oeeaakias put fak advee^uries to shame 
and silence* 

Indesd, hadthese maxims not been found in the law 
of MoseSy it wcHild stMl have been true of them, thsrt 
diey G(H>tatn eveiy tlung which can be required of man, 
aa maltcr of general indispensable duty ; insomuch, that 
nothing can become mi »t of duty to God, <»* to our 
neighbour, o&erwisethan as it is capable of being re- 
finved to the one or the otiher of these two general topics. 
They mtg^t be said, thereSore^ to be, m the nature of 
liie thing, the supreme and diief of all commandments ; 
being those to wl&cbaU others are naturally and neces. 
sarily suborfinate, and in which all odiers are c<Hitained 
as parts in the whole. All this would have been true, 
lliough neitho- of these maadms had had a place in the 
law of Moses. But it would not have been a pertinent 
answer to the lawyer's question, nor would it have taken 
the e&ct which our Lord's answer actually took, with 
the subde ^sputants with whom he was engaged, ^^ that 
no man durst ask him any more questions." The law- 
yer's questicm was not, what thing might, in its own na- 
txire, be the best to be commanded ? To this, indeed, 
it might have been wisely answered, that the love of God 
ia the best of all things, and that the next best is the love 
of man ; although Moses had not expressly maitioned 
dotfaer. But the question was, ^' Which is the great 
commandment m ike km?^^ — that is, in Ma^s hw^ 
fix* die expression ^^ the law," in tlie mouth of a Jew^ 
could cany no oth^ meanii^. To this it had been vain 
10 allege^ ^^ the love of God or man," had there been no 
express requisition of them in the law, notwithstanding 
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the confiessed natufal excdieooe irf' Ae diifisa; booaiiae 
the questicm was not about naturals exoeUeiiGe, but what 
was to be reckoned the fiist in authority and iinportaiice 
among the written oommandments. Those masters i of 
sophistry, widi whom oyr^vkniFhsd been for some 
hours oigaged, <fHt themsdves overeome^ when he pro- 
duced from the books of tfw law, two maxims, v^aaxAki 
£[Hinii% a complete and sim|de sunHoaryjof die wholer--- 
uid not only of die whole of the Mosaic law, but of 
evay law which God ever did or ever will preseisbe to 
man,— -evidendy claimed to be the first, ar^ chi*^ own- 
mandments. The first, eigoinmg the love of Qod* is to 
be found, in^the very wwds in wiuch our l^raiurr&» 
cited it, in the sixth diapter of DeutieronQmy) at the 
fildi verse. Tlie second, enjoining the love, c^our neifh- 
bour, is to be foifnd, in the v^y woi?cb in whiph our 
Saviour recited it, in the maeteaolh chapter of Leviticiis^ 
at the eighteenth verse. 

The injuncticm, tlierefore» of conformity to U& own 
exami^, is that which, is chiefly new in 4^ commavd* 
ment of our Loid. As it is in this cireumstance that 
the commandment is properly his, it is bycnothing^tess 
tiian the conformitj^ enjokied, or an assiduous^ endffi- 
vour after that conformity, tha$ his commandment is 
fulfiUed. 

The perfection of Christ's example it is easier to un- 
derstand than to imitate; aj^ yet it is not to be under^ 
stood without serious and deep meditation on the parti- 
culars of hb historj\ Pure and disinterested in its mo- 
tives, the love of Christ had solely for its end the hap- 
piness of those who were the objects of it Anequd 
sharer with the Almighty Fadier in the happiness and 
glory of the Godhead, the Redeemer had no proper in- 
terest in the fate of Men man. Infinite in its compre- 
hension, his love embraced his enemies; intense in its 
energy* it incited Him to assume a frail and mortal m« 
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fure) — ^lo undergo contempt and deadi; eonatant in its 
operations, in the paroxysm c^ an ago^, the ^arpeat 
the human mind was ever known to sustain, it main* 
tained its vigour unimpabed. In the whole business 6i 
man^s redemption, wondcdul in ali its parts,. in its be« 
ginning, its progress, and completion, the most wonder* 
ful part of dSi is the character of Christ, — a character 
not exempt from those feelings of tlie soul and infirmitiM 
of the body which render man obnoxious to temptation^ 
but in whkh the two principles of pie^ to God, and 
good will to voBXij maintained such an ascendancy over all . 
the rest, that diey might seem by themselves to make 
the whde. Tlus character^ in which piety and bene* 
volence, upon all occa^ons, and in aH drcnmstanoes,, 
overpowered all the iiofierior passicms^ is more incom* 
preheittible to the natural reason of the caroal man, than 
the deepest mysterieSf-^more improbable than the 
greatest miracles, — of all the particulars oi the gospd 
history, the most trying to the evil heart of unbelief, — 
the very last thing, I am persuaded, that a ripened fidth 
receives; but of all things the most important and the 
most necessary to be well understood and firmly be* 
lieved,«-*-the most efficacious for the softening of the 
sinner*s heart, for quelling the pride of human wisdom, 
and for bringing every thought and imaginaticm of the 
^oul into subjection to the righteousness of God. ** Let 
this mind," sasrs the aposde, ** be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus;" — that mind which mcited him, 
when he considered the holiness of God, and the guilt 
and cofniption of fallen man, to say, ^' I come to do thy 
Will, O God!"*«^that is, according to the same apostle's 
inleipretation, to do that wiQ by which we are sanctified^ 
•—to make the satisfiiction for the sdnfol race which di« 
vine justice demanded. Being in the fixm cf God, he 
made himsdf of no reputation; he divested himself of 
that external form of glory in which lie had been accu^- 
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ieiped to ^^pear to die patriarehs in the fifst ages^ 10 
which he appeared to Moses ki the bush, and to his 
chosen serv^its m later periods of the Jewish hisUxy^ 
r-thatform of glory in which his presence wasmani- 
fe9ted between tl^ cherubim i^ .the lei^h san^Xiiafy. 
He made himself of no reputation) s^^, uniting' him- 
self to the holy iroit of Mary's wxynb, he took upon 
turn the fcHm of a slaye,— ^of that faUen creature who 
had sold himself into the bondage of Satan, sin, and 
death; and, bang. found in fashion as a^ nvm, hebttm- 
bled himself, — he submitted to, theconditioac^ a roan 
in its mQst humiliating circuitistaaces, and carried hb 
obedience unto death— the death even rf the cross^-the 
painful igmomiuious d^th of a malefactor, by a public 
execution. He who shall one day judge the world, suf- 
fered himself to be produced asa ciriminal at Pilate's 
tribunal ; he submitted ; to : the^^^Entence, which the bas- 
tardly judge who iH*oQOunoed it confessed to be uqjusts 
the Lord of g^ory su&red himself to be made the jest 
of Herod and his captains: he who could have sum- 
moned twelve legions of angels to form a flamii^ guard 
around his person, or have caUed down fire from heaven 
on the guilty city <^ Jerusalem, on his false accusers, 
his undfldhtteous judge, the e;xecutioners, and the instil- 
ing xabble, — made no resistance when his body was 
fastened to the cross by the Roman sddiers,— ^endured 
the reproaches of the chief fniests and rulers — ^the taunts 
and revilinga of the Jewish populace ; and this not from 
any consternation arising from his bodily su&rings, 
which might be supposed for the moment to deprive 
him of the knowledge of himself. He possessed him- 
self to the last. In the height of his agonies, with a 
magnanimity not less extraordinary' than his patient en- 
durance of pain and contumely, he accepted the homage, 
which, in tliat situation, was offered to liim as the king 
of Israel, and in the highest tone of confident authority, 
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promised to conduct the penitent companion of his suf- 
ferings that very day to Paradise. What, then, \iv'as the 
motive which restrained the Lord of might and glory, 
Aat he put not forth his power for die deliverance of 
himsdf and the destruction of his enemies? — Evidently 
diat which he avows upon his coming first iiUo the 
world : " I come to do thy will, O God !" and, by do- 
ing of that will, to rescue man from wrath and punish- 
ment. Such is the example of resignati<m to God's will 
•-^f indi£ference to things temporal—^ humility, and 
of love, we are odled upon to imitate. 

The sense of our inability to attain to the perfection 
of Ciuist's example, is a reason for much humility, and 
for much mutual forbearance, but no excuse for the 
wilfiil neglect <^ his command. It may seem that it is 
of little consequence to incidcate vittues winch can be 
but seldom practised; and a general and active benevo* 
lence, embmcing all mankind, and embradng per^cu- 
tioa and death, may" appear to come undo- this descrip- 
ticm: it may seem a virtue proportioned to the aUlities 
of few, and inculcated on mankind in general to little 
purpose. But, though it may be given to few to make 
themadves conspicuous as benefactors cf mankind, by 
sudli actions as are usudly callod gteat, because die 
ciect of them on the welfare of various descriptions <^ 
the hunuin race is immediate and notorious, the piinciple 
of religious phflanthropy, influencing the whole conduct 
of a private man, in the lowest situations of life, is of 
much more universal benefit than is at first perceived. 
The terror of the laws may restrain men from flagrant 
crimes, but it is this principle alone that can make any 
man a useful member of society. This restrakis him, 
not only from those violent invasions of anodier's right, 
wittch are punished by human laws, but it overrules the 
passions from which those enormities proceed ; and the 
secret eflfecti? of it, were it but once universal, would be 
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more beneficial to human life than Ae most briUiant ac^ 
lions of those have ever been to whom blind supersti« 
tion has erected statues and devoted altans. A^^bh 
principle is that which makes a man the mo^ usefid to 
others, so it is that alone which makes the character of 
the individual amiable in itself,—- amiable, not only in 
the judgment of man, but in the sight of God, and in 
the truth of things; for God himself b love, and At 
perfections of GckI are the standard of all perfection. 



SERMON XII. 



MatthIbw xYi. 38. 

VtrHy^ I say tmia you, there be some standing here^ 
which shall not taste ofdeaih till they see the San (f 
Man coming in his kingdom. 

1 H£S£ remarkable wofds stand in the conclusion of 
a certain discourse, with the subject of which, as they 
have been generally und^'stood, they seem to be but 
lilde connected. It must therefore be my business to 
establish what I take to be their true meaning, before I 
attempt to enlarge upon the momentous doctrine which 
I conceive to be contained in them. 

The marks of horror and aversion with which our 
Lord's disciples received the first intimations of his 
sufferings, gave occasion to a seasonable lecture upon 
die necessity of self-denial, as the means appointed by 
providence for the attainment of future happiness and 
glory. ** If any one," says our Lord, " would come 
jtftcr me,"-r-if any one pretends to be my disciple, " let 
him take up his cross and follow me," To enforce this 
precept, as in^scribing a conduct, which,* afflictive as it 
may seem fcM- the presient, is yet no other than it is 
every man's truest interest to pur$ue, he reminds his 
hearers of the infinite disproportion between time and 
eternity ; — he assures them of the certainty of a day of 
retribution ; and to that assurance he subjoins the decla- 
ration of the text, as a v^eigbty tnilh, m which they 
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vmt deqdy intere$ted^«-^-&r so nnidi die jearoestnesB 
with which it seems to have been delivered speaks. 
" Verily, I say unto you/'-^thesef«iewonb^bespeakiiig 
^ most serious attenticHi,^" Verily, I say unto yoo, 
Acre be some standing hece, wfaidi shidl mat tasto of 
death till they see the Son of Man combg in his king- 
dom." 

Here, then, is an assertbn concerning ^ome yersofB 
who were present at this discomse of our Lord^ that 
they ^' should not taste of de^" before a eertam Hma 
which time is described as dut when *^ the Son of Man 
should be seen coming in his kingdom/' Observe, it 
is not simply the time when the Son of Man should 
come, but the time when he should come in kk kingdom^ 
and when he should be seen so ccnning. In order to 
ascertain the meaning of this assertion, the first point 
must be, to determine, if possible, what may be the 
particular time which is thus described. From the re- 
solution of this question, it will probift>ly appear in wliat 
sense, figurative or literal, it might be aflinned of any 
who were present at this discourse, that they should not 
taste of death before that time; also, who they n^ight be 
at whom the words " some standing here" may be sup- 
posed to have been pointed. And when we shall haye 
discovered who diey were of whom our Lord ^lake, and 
what it was he spake concerning them, it is likely we. 
shall then discern for what purpose of general edification 
the particular destiny of those perscms was thus publicly 
declared. 

Many expositors, both ancient and modem, by " the 
coming of the Son of Man," in this text, have under- 
stood the transfiguration. This notion probably takes 
its rise from the m^nnerv in which St. Peter mentions 
that memorable transaction, in .the first chapter of his 
second catholic qpisde ; where, speaking of himself as 
present upon that ocpasion in the holy mountain, he says 



tlittt Jk mis Ihcn an ty^vatisii^$i(d ik/t ma^cs^of^noi 
Locd Jesus Christ. Henoe, perfajaps, the bint was takmi 
1^ llie traivfigiirali^ as the first 

manifestation of i our Lord in s^oiy tor the sons of men^ 
and that the aposdes^ who were pecmitted to be present^ 
iQjg^ be said to have s^en iihe Son of Man at that time 
coming in his kingdom ; and it must be confessed, thitt 
no violesee is doQCi lo; Ihe phmse ai ^* the CQiwig of 
tiie Son of Man/' omsidei^ by ttself> in this inter- 
prolation. But, if it be admktedt-— tf the time described 
as that whm the Son of Mam shot^ be seen amiing in 
his kingdom, be understood to have been die time of the 
tnyfisfiguration, what will be the amount of thesolema 
asseveration in the textP-r^Nothing more than this, — 
that an the numerous aasesaMy to which our Lord m^» 
speaking, composed p^haps of pei^sonso^ all ages, there 
were some, — the expres^^s^certainiy intimate no great 
number, — but some few of thisi great miiltitude there 
were, wlio were not to die within a week; for so n^ch 
was the utmost interval, of time between- this discourse 
and the transfiguration. Our. great Lord and Master 
was ^ot accustomed to amuse his followers with any 
such nugatory predictions. 

The like argument sets aside another interpretation, in 
which our Lord's ascension and the mission of the Holy 
Ghost are considered as the " coming in his kingdmn'^ 
intended in the text. Of what irapoftsoice was it to tell 
a numerous assembly (for it was not to the disciples in 
particular, but to the whole multitude, as we learn from 
St. Mark, that this discourse was addressed), — to what 
purpose, I say, could it be to tell them that there were 
some among them who were destined to live half a year? 

Both these interpretations have given way to a third, 
in which " the coming of our Lord in his kingdom'' is 
supposed to denote the epoch of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. This exposition is perhaps not so well ^var- 
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i^nted as hath been generally imagined, by the nsud 
import of the phrase of the " coming of the Son of 
Man," in other passages of holy writ. There is no 
question but that the coming of our Lord, taken literdffy, 
signifies his coming in person to the general judgment; 
and, if the time permitted me to enter upon a ibrnnate 
examination of the several texts wherein the phrase oc- 
curs, it might perhaps appear, that, except in the book 
of Revelations, the figurative sense is exceedingly rare 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament, if not altoge- 
ther unexampled* Be that as it may, there is no ques- 
tion but that the coming of our Lord, taken literaUyi 
signifies his coming in person to the general judgmoit; 
and the close connection of the words of the text with 
Ivhat immediately precedes, in our L<Md*s discourse, 
makes it unreasonable, in my judgment, to look fc»- any 
thing here but the literal meaning. In the verse next 
before the text, our Lord speaks of the coming of the 
Son of Man in terms that necessarily limit the notion of 
his coming to that of his last coming to the general 
judgment. " For the Son of Man shall come in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works." And then 
he adds, " Verily, I say unto you, there be some strid- 
ing here, which shall not taste of death till they see the 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom.'* First, it is said 
the Son of Man shall come;^ — it is immediately added, 
that some then present should see him coming. To 
what purpose is this second declaration, but as a re- 
petition of the first, with the addition of a circumstance 
which might interest the audience in the event, and 
awaken their serious attention to it? " I will come, and 
some of you shall see me coming." Can it be sup- 
posed, tliat in such an asseveration, the word to come 
may bear two different senses ; and that the coming, of 
which it was said that it should be seen, should not be 
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vwMe? But 11^^ th^? Did ou|- Lpnl actually avar 
Ibata^y of tjbose who upon this^ occasioD were his 
beai^rs, shonld live to the day of the^aeral judgment? 
-^It cannot be supposed : that were to ascribe to him a 
prediction which the event of thipgs hath falsified. Mark 
bis words; " There be spme standing here, who shall 
not tasfeqf death," He says not, " who shall not d?^,'' 
but " whp shall not /a*^<f of death." Not to taste of 
4esrtb, is not to yt^ the pains of it — ^not to taste its bk^ 
terness. In this sense vms the same expression used by 
our Lord upon other occasions, as was indeed the more 
simple expression of not dying. ^^ If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never ^^^^^ of deatk.^^ The expression 
is to be iinderstood with reference to the intermediate 
state between death and the final judgment, in which 
the sp^ls both of the righteous and the wicked exist in 
ax^onscious state,-^-the one comfi^ed with die hope and 
prospect of their future glory,-^the other mortified with 
the expectation of torment. . The promise to the saints^ 
thai they sliall never taste of death, is without limitation 
ef time j — ^in the text, a time being set, until which the 
persoas intended shall not taste of death, it is implied 
that then they shaU taste it. The departure of d>e wicked 
into evoiasting torment, is, in Scripture, called the se- 
oond death. This is the death from which Christ came 
to save penitent sinner^; and to this the impenitent re- 
nuaa obnoxious. The pangs and horrors of it will be 
such, that the evil of natural death, in comparison, may 
well be overlooked; and it may be said of the 'kicked, 
that they shall have no real taste of death till they taste 
it in the burning lake, from whence the smoke' of their 
torment shall ascend for ever and ever. This is what 
our Lord insinuates in the alanning menace of the text; 
—this, at least, is the most literal exposition that the 
words will bear; and it connects them more than any 
other with the scope and occasion of the whole dis^^ 
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. course. " Whosoever," says our Lord, *^ will lose^Ui 
Ufe shaU find it,"— shall find, instead of the life be loses 
here, a better in the world to come; " and whosoew 
will save his life shall lose it," — shall lose M^ life vfim^ 
alone is worth his care : ^^ for what is a man profited^ if 
he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ; or wb^t 
shall a man give in exchange for lus 30ul ?" For there 
will come a day df judgment and retribution ;*«-4he Son 
of Man, — ^he who now converses with you in a human 
form, " shall come in the «lory of the Father, with his 
angels; and then he shall reward every man acGonting 
to his works." On them who, by patient continuance 
in well-doing, have sought for life and immort^ty,— on 
them he shall bestow glory and hs^piness, honour and 
praise ; but shame and rebuke, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil." The purport 
of the discourse was to enforce a just contempt bodi of 
the enjoyments and of the sufierings of the present \ikf 
from the consideration of the better enjoyments^ aixid of 
the heavier sufierings of the life to come; apd because 
the discourse was occasioned by a fear which the dis- 
ciples had betrayed of the su&rings of this worU, for 
which another fear might seem the best antagonist,— 4br 
this reason, the point chiefly insisted on, is the magni- 
tude of the loss to them who sthould lose their souls. 
To give this consideration its {uU effect, the hearers aie 
told that there wtrt those among themselves who stood 
in thb dangerous predicament. ^^ There be some stand- 
ing here, who sliall not taste of death till they see the 
Son of Man commg in his kingdom;" and tlien will 
they be doomed to endless sufierings^ in comparison 
with which the previous pangs of natural death are no- 
thing. ^* Flatter not yourselves that these threatenings 
will never be executed, — that none will be so incorrigi- 
bly bad as to incur the extremity of these punishments : 
verily, I say unto you, there are present in this very 
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assemUy, — -there afe persons standing here, who will be 
criminal in that degree, that they wiH inevitably feel the 
severity dT Vindictive justice, — persons who now per- 
hai^ hear these warnings with incredulity and contempt : 
bat the time will come, when they will see the Son of 
Man, whom they despised-^whomthey rejected — whom 
they persecuted^ coming to execute Vengeance oh them * 

who havenot known God, iior obeyed the gospel; and ^ 

then will diey be doomed to endless* sufferings, in com- 
parison wiA which the previous pangs of natural death 
afe nothing/^ 

It will be proper, however, to consider, whether, 
alHong the hearers of this discourse, there might be any 
at whom it may be probable that our Lord should point 
so express a denunciation of final destruction. 

^* TViere are some standing Aere.'"— The original words, 
accordifag to die reading which oiir English translators 
seem to have foHowed, might be niore ^actly rendered 
— " There are certain persons stanSng here;^^ where the 
expression certain persons hath just the same definite 
sense as a certain person^ the force of die plural number 
being only that it is a more reserval, and, for diat rca- 
son, a more alarming way of pointing at an individual. 
Now, in the assembly to which our Lord was speaking, 
a certain person^ it may weH be supposed, was present, 
wllom charity herself may hardly scruple to include 
afkiong the miserable objects erf God's final vengeance. 
The son of perdidon, Judas the traitor, was standing 
theafe. Out Savioiir^s first predicti(^ of his passion was 
tfaat'whidi gave occasion to this whole discourse. It 
may re^onably be supposed, that the tragical conclusbn 
of his Mfe on earth was present to his mind, with all its 
horrid circumstances: and, among these, none was 
likdy to make a more painful impression than the trea- 
son of his base disciple. His muid possessed with these 
objects, when the scene of the general Judgment comes 
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ill view, — ^the traitor standing in his sight,— his ^rinie 
foreseen, — the sordid motives of it understood,— the 
forethought of the fallen apostle's punishment could not 
but present itself; and this drew from our divine in- 
structor that alarming menace, which must have struck 
a chill of horror to the heart of every one that heard it, 
and the more, because the particular application of it was 
not at the time understobd. This was the efect intended. 
Our Lord meant to impress his audience vnth a just 
and affecting sense of the magnitude of those evils— the 
sharpness of those pains, which none but the ungodly 
shall ever feel, and from which none of the ungodly ever 
sliall escape; 

Nor in this passage only, but in every page of hdy 
writ, are these terrors displayed, in expressions studi- 
ously adapted to lay hold of the imagination of mankind, 
and awaken the most, thoughdess to such an habitual 
sense of danger, as might be sufficient to overcome the 
most powerful allurements of vice. " The wicked are 
to go into outer darkness; there is to be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth; they are to depart into everiasting 
fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels, where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire \s not quenched; there 
they shall drink of the wrath of God, poured out with- 
out mixture into the cup of his indignation." Whatever 
there may be of figure in some of these expressi<xis, as 
much as this they certainly import,— that the' future 
state of the wicked will be a state of exquisite tCMinent 
both of body and mind, — of torments, not only intense 
in degree, but incapable of intermission, cure, cm- etid, 
— ^a condition of unmixed and perfect evil, not less de- 
prived of future hope than of present enjoyment. 

It is amazing, that a danger so strongly set forth should 
be disregarded; and this is the more amazmg, when wc 
take a view of the particular casts md complexions of 
character among which this disregard is chiefly fbund. 
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Tfa^ mdSf be feduc^ to three d^i'^ent claqaes, accord- 
iiq^ to the three diffei^t passions by which they are se<* 
verajiy overcome,-*-ambition, avarice, azxi sensuality. 
Personal consequence is tlie object of the first class; 
ti^tb» of the sepoad ; pleasure, of the third* Personal 
consequence is not to be acquired but by great under- 
takings, bold in the first conception, difficult in execu* 
tion, es^tensive in consequence. Such undertakings de- 
inand gre^t .abilities. Acc(H^ingIy, we commonly find 
in th^ ambitious man a superiority of parts, in some 
measure propcrUoned to the magnitude pf his designs : 
it is his particular talent to weigh distant consequencesi 
to pipvide against them, and to turn every thing, by a 
deep policy and forecast, to his own advantage. It might 
be expected, tliat this sagacity of understanding would 
restrain him fcom the desperate folly of sacrificing an 
un£suling crown for that glory that must shortly pass 
away* Again, your avaricious money-getting man is 
generally a ch|EM^ter of wonderful discretion. It might 
be expected that he would be exact to count his gains, 
aad would be the last to barter possessions which he 
might bold for ever, for a wealth that shall be taken from 
him, and shall oot profit him in the day of wrath. 
Then, for those servants of sin, tl)e effeminate sons of 
sen84al' pleasure, these are a feeble timid race. It might 
be expected that these, of all men, would want finriness 
to brave the d^ger. Yet so it is,— tlie aiubitipus pur- 
sues a conduct which must end in shame ; the miser, to 
be rich now, makes himSelf poor for ever ; and the ten- 
der delicate voluptuary shrinks not at thp thought of 
cakUess burnings! 

These things could not be, but for one of tlvsse two 

-jmmfa^ff^f ^ ^crJjl^^^ sono^^mjcing. incredulity in 

men — an evil heart ofunheh^^ that admits not the gospel 

doctrine of punishment in its full extent; or, that dieii^ 

imagioftiqas set the dapger at a prodigious distance. 
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The Scriptures are/ tiot more exp^eit in.the ^ireatea<^ 
ings of wrath upon tbe impeniteitt, than in geaeral as- 
sertions <rf God's forbearance and mercy* These asser- 
tions are oonfiroi^ by the voice of nature, indiidi loudly 
proclaims the goodness as well as the power c^ the nm- 
versal Lord. Man is frail and imporfect in his o^^nal 
constkution* Thia^ to(v is the doctrine of ther Sp^ 
tures; and every] niaa's experience unhappily confinns 
it. HuiMn lifo, by the appointment of Providence, is 
short: ^^ He hath made our days as it wete a^anloog." 
^^ Is it;,, thra, to be supposed, that d^ good, this mer- 
cifu},, this long-suffering God, should doom hb£rail im- 
perfect creature man to endle^ punishment, for the fol- 
lies, — call them, if you ple^ese, the crimes of a shoit 
life?: Is he injured by our crimes, that he shsmld seek 
diis vast revenge; or does his nature delight m groans 
and lamentations ?-?-It cannot be supposed. Wliat re- 
velation declares -of the future condition of tbe wicked, 
is prophecy; and prophecy, we know deals in poetical 
and exaggerated expressions." 3udi, perbi^s, is the 
language which the sinner hoMs widiiii himsebf, whofi he 
is warned of the wradi to conae ; and sucii l»iguage he 
.is taught to hold, in the writings and the sermons of our 
modem sectaries. He is taught, that the punishment 
threatened is far more heavy than will be executed : he 
is told, that the words which, in their literal meaning, 
denote endless duration, are, upon many occasions, in 
Scripture, as in common' speech, i^ed figurativdy or 
abusively, to denote very lo»ig but yet definite periods 
of time. These notions are inculcated in the writings, 
not of infidels, but of men, who, with all their errors, 
must bje. numbered among the friends and advocates of 
virtue and relijaon i-rrJiut, w]Mte| Wt JwUingljf IjigRii wit^ 
ness to their worth, we must not the lesi strenuously 
resist their dangerous innovations. 

The question concerning the eternity of punislmient . 



0ilie 8Mie odiers, whidv, considered merely qs quesr 
tk>ns of philosqphy, may be oi long and difficult discus^ 
siob) migfac be brought to a speedy determinatTon, if 
men, before thsy heat themselves with argument, would 
iopartialy consider how far reason, in her natural 
strengtfi, may be ccimpeteitt to the inquiry, I do not 
mean to affinn generally ihat veBSon is not a judge in 
matters of region : tmt I do maintain, that tihere are 
certain points ^antsenatig the nature of the Deity, and 
the schemes of Providence^ upon which reason is; dumb 
andieveladon is explicit ; asid that, in these points, there 
is no ciertadn guide butlbe plain obvious meaning of the 
written woid* The question concerning die eternal du* 
ration ;of the tormmts of Ae wicked is one of these. 
From. Any natttrtd knowledge that we have of the Divine 
Gfaameter, It .never can be proved that the scheme of 
etenul pur^slmieHt is imwoi^ of him. 

It G»n$» be proved tfiat diiiB scheme is inconsistent 
with fajs natuid pei&ctions, — ^his essential goodness. 
Wh»t i^ easenlial goodness ?— It is usually defined by a 
sine^ property— Jihe love of virtue for its own sake. 
ThCidefinkiiHi is good, as &r as it goes ; but is i^com- 
plete ? Does it comprehend the whole o( the thing in- 
tended? — Peibaps not. Virtue and vice are cq)posites: 
knye and hale are ^^ppsites. A consistent character 
must bear opposite aiflfections towards opposite things. 
To love vif^e, therefore, tor its own sake, and to hate 
vice fior its own sake, may equally bek>ng to the cha- 
racter of essential goochiess ; and thus, as virtue in itself, 
and for its own sake, must be die object of God's love 
and fovour, so, incurable vice, in itself, and for its own 
sake, Tnay be the object of his hatred and persecution. 

Again, it cannot be proved that the scheme of eternal 
punishment is inconsistent with the relative perfections 
of tb^fMtf^-^^mtbjdKMe^tli^ which suie^splayed 
|q ills deaUng^ with theralliaiiri'jpptHi^Mdcr^ for 
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who is he tlmt shall (tetermkie in 'tAit {^^[xsrtiomdie 
attributes of justice and mercy, forbearance and sevori^, 
ought to be mixed up in the character of tbe Sopifmc 
Governor of the universe ? 

Nor can* it be i»x>ved that eternal punishment iafineon. 
distent with the schemes of God's moral go¥enmient: 
for who can define the extent (^ that govemmoit^ Who 
among die sons of men hath an exact understandiag erf* 
its ends — a knowledge of its various parts/ and of ^ their 
mutual relations and dependehoi^s? Who is Ik that 
shall explain by what motives the ngt^eoiis are tor be 
preserved from Ming from tbeir fiiture fitaHeof t^bry ? 
— That they shaH TH>t '/aUj we have the comfertafaie ^as- 
surance of God's word* But by whal^^ means is the <se- 
curity of then* stsite to be eflfected^*— UnquestionablBr by 
the in&iehce of moral motives upon die< minds of icet 
and rational agents. But ntdio is so mdigjiteiied as to 
foresee what particular motives nuQr be die fi^tart for 
the purpose? Who can say, These migfal be suftcieiit, 
~-these are superfluous ? Is it impomUcy tihat, ^ nnong 
other motives, the suferings of the incked may haire a 
salutary effect? And shall God spare the wicked, if 
the preservation of the righteous ^shoufal cidl for the pa*- 
petual example of their punishment ?--^inGe, then, no 
proof can be deduced, from any natural knowledge idiat 
we have of God, that the scheme of eternal punishment 
i^ unworthy of the Divine character,-*--mice there is no 
proof that it is inconsistent ekher mth ^ fiatuHal per- 
fections of God, or with his relative attributes,— -since it 
may be necessary to the ends of his govemmimt, upon 
what grounds do we proceed, when we preteod to in- 
terpret, to qualify, and to extenuate the threatenings of 
holy writ? 

The original frailty of human nature, and the provi- 
dential shortness of humanlMb, aire iifcfltfj m^tjo^pmsposit 
1x1 this a^iraertt. fl^fcrml ptinishment is net denounced 
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agan8tltae^^ftid,'butagtii^ perverse; 

and life is to be ^teemed loeg or short, not from wif 
plt3¥M9l^n it maj^ bear to eterr^ (\rfiich would be 
equally none at all, though it were protracted to ten 
thousand times its ordinary length), but according as the 
space of it may be more or fcss than may be just suffi- 
cient for the purposes c^ such a state as cw present life 
is, of disdpUne^nd prdfaatios. Thei^ imist be a cer- 
tain Iragth of time, the precise measaire of which can 
be^knowntonoae butGod, wHhin which, the promises 
and the thrcstenings of the^^ gospel> joined with the ex« 
penence if^eh 'every man's lifeaffcmls of God's power 
and providenee — of the inst^ilky and vanity of all 
woridiy eiigoymentsiy^-^them musyt;, in the aatqre of things, 
be a certain measure <^ time, within which, if at all^ 
this state of' experience, jcuned wteh future h<:^>es ami 
fears^ must produee certain .degrees of improvement in 
moilal WtsdeonaM in virtuoi^ habit. If^ in all that time, 
no ^fect i^ wrought, the impcdimeiU: cs&i only have 
arisen from inemrable'self-will ^nd obstinacy. If the or- 
dinary period of life be iteore than is precise^ sufficient 
for this trial taid cidtivation of the character, those cha- 
racters which sfaall show diemsdves incorrigibly bad, 
will have no claim upon the justice or the goodness of 
God, to abridge the time of their existence in misery, 
so that it may foeiff some certain proporticm to the short 
period of their wicked lives. Qualities are not to be mea- 
sured by duration: they bear no nK)re relation to it than 
HiB^ dxyto i^ce. The hatefulness of sin is seated in 
itsiQ^-^nits own internal q^n^ty of ^vil: i^ that its ill- 
deservifigs are to be measurodf-^not, by tb^ aaniowness 
of the limits either of time or plice, within which the 
good providence oi God hath confined its power of doing 
mfacUef« 

If, on any ground, it were safe to indulge a hope that 
the suffering of the wicked may have an end, it would 
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be upon the principle adopted by the great Orig^i, and 
by other eminent examples of learning and piety which 
our Own times have seen,-^that the actuial endurance of 
punishment in the next life will produce eflfects to which 
the apprehension of it in this had been insufficient, and 
end, after a long course of ages^ in the reformation of 
the worst characters* But the principle that this effect is 
possible-^that the heart maybe reclaimed by force, b 
at best precarious ; and the only safe principle of human 
conduct is the belief, that unrepented sin will sufier end- 
less punishment hereafter. 

Perhaps, the distance at which imagination sets the 
prospect of future punishment, may have a inore ^ne- 
ral influence in diminishing the effect of God's merciful 
vramings, than any sceptical doubts about the intensi^ 
or the duration of the sufferings of the wicked. The 
Spirit of God means to awaken us from this delusion, 
when he tells us, by the aposdes and holy men of old, 
that the " coming of the Lord draweth nigh." He means, 
by these declarations, to remind ever man that his parti- 
cular doom is near : for, whatever may be the season dp- 
pointed in the secret counsels of God, for " that great 
and terrible day, when the heavens and the eardi shall 
flee from the face of him who shall be seated on the 
dirone, and their place shall be no more found," — .what- 
ever may be the destined time of this public catastrophe, 
the end of die world, with respect to every individual, 
takes place at the conclusion of his own life. In the 
grave there will be no repenUmce ; no virtue can be ac- 
quired — no evil habits throvioi off. With that character, 
whedier of virtue or vice, with which a man leaves the 
world, with that he must appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ. In that moment, therefore, in which his 
present life ends, every man's future condition becomes 
irreversibly determined. In this sense, to every one that 
standeth here, *^ the coming of the Lord draweth nigh,—. 
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the Judge is at the door; let us watch^ therefore, and 
pray,"— ^watch over ourselves, and pray for the succours 
of God's grace, that we may be aUe to stand before the 
Son of Man. Nor shall vigilance and prayer be inef- 
fectual. On the incorrigible and perverse,-— on those 
who mock at God's threatenings, and reject his promises, 
—on these only the severity of wrath will fall. But, for 
those who lay these warnings seriously to heart— ^who 
dread the pollutions of the world, and flee from sin as 
from a serpait— who fear God's displeasure more than 
death, and sedc his favour more than life,. — ^though 
much of fruity will to the last adhere to them, yet these 
are the otgects of the Father's mercy— of the Re- 
deemePs love. I'or these he died, — ^for these he pleads, 
— these he supports and strengthens with his Spirit,^— . 
these he shall lead with him triumphant to the mansions 
of glory, when Sin and Death shall be cast into the lake 
of fire. 
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SilRMON XIII. 



Matthew xvL 18, 19* 

I my also unto thee^ that thou art Peter; and upon this 
rock I wUl build my churchy and the gates <^ htU shall 
not prevail against it. And I wiU give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shaU be bound in heaven^ and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in hea- 
ven.* 



It is much to be lamented, that the sense of this im- 
portant text, in which our Lord for the first time makes 
explicit mention of his church, declaring, in brief but 
comprehensive terms, the ground- wcx-k of the institution, 
the high privileges of the communiQr, and its glorious 
h<^,^>— it is much to be lamented, that the sense of so 
important a text should have been brought under doubt 
and obscurity, by a variety of forced and discordant ex- 
positions, which prejudice and party-spirit have pro- 
duced ; while writers in the Roman communion have en- 
deavoured to find in this passage a foundation for the 
vain pretensions of the Roman pontiff, and Protestemts, 
on the other hand, have been more solicitous to give it a 
sense which might elude those consequences, than at- 
tentive to its true and interesting meaning. It will not 



* Preached before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel In Foreisn 
Parts, Fehniary SO, 1795. 
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be feragn to the piupose of our present mee6iig^ if, 
whhout entering iiito a particular discussion bf the va- 
rious interpretations that have been ofered, vve take the 
text itsdf in hand, and try whether its true meaning 
may not still be fixed with certainty, by the natural 
import of the words themselves, without any other 
comment than what the occasion upon which they were 
spoken, and eertain occurrences in the first formation of 
the church, to which they prophetically allude, afibnL 

Among the divines of the reformed churches, espe^ 
ciaQy jtiie Calvinists, it hath been a fayourite notion, that 
St. Peter himself had no particular interest in the pro- 
mises which seem in t):us passage to be made to him- 
The words were addressed by our Lord to St. Peter, 
upon the occasion of his prompt confession of his faith 
in Jesus as the Christ, the Soi\ of the Kving God; and 
this confession of St. Peter's was his answer to a ques- 
tion which our Lord had put to the apostles in general, 
'• Whom say ye that I am ?" — ^which question had arisen 
out of the answers they returned to an antecedent ques- 
tion, " Whom say men that I am?'* 

Now, with respect to this confession of St. Peter's, 
two of the most learned and acute among the commen- 
tators of antiquity, St. Ciuysostom and St. Jerome, so- 
licitous, as it should seem, for the general reputation of 
the apostles, as if they thought, that, at this early period, 
no one of them could without blame be behind another 
in the fulness and the fervour of his fsuth ;*-rfrom these, 
or from what motives it is not easy to divine, the3e two 
ancient commentators have taken upon then^ to assert 
that St. Peter, upon this occasion, was but the spokes- 
msui of the company, and replied tq o|Lir Lord's ques- 
tion, " Whom say ye that I an>?" in the name of all. 

Improving upon this hint, modern expositors of the 
Calvinistic school proceed to a conclusion which must 
stand or fall with the assumptioi) upon which it is 
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glided. They say, i^ce St Peter'aoenfitssioii of 1» 
faith wa& not his own particukMr caafcssion, t»it the ge- 
neral confession of the aposdes, made by his moitlli, the 
blessing annexed must be equally common to them all, 
and was pronounced upon St. Peter, not individui^, 
|)ut as the representative of the twelve ; insomuch, that 
whatever the privileges may be which are described in 
my text as the custody of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and the authority to bind and loose on earth, 
with an effect that should be ratified in heaven, — what- 
ever these privileges^ may be, St. Peter, according to 
these expositors, is no otherwise interested in them 
than as an equsd sharer with the Pest of the apostolic 
band. 

But we may be allowed to demand of these apt disci- 
pies of St. Chrysostom and St Jerome, what right they 
can make out for St. Peter to be the spokesman of the 
company, and, without any previous consultaticm with 
his brethren, ta come forward with an answer, in the 
nam^ of all, to a question of such moment What right 
will they pretend for St Peter to take so mych upon 
him,-^unless they will concede to him that personal pre- 
cedence among the twelve, which, however it may be 
evinced by many circumstances in the sacred hi^ory, it 
is the express purpose o( their exposition to refute? 
St. Pet^er, it must be confessed, upon two other occa- 
sions, spoke in the name of all. But, that he so i^ke 
upon those occasions, is not left to be' understood as a 
thing of course ; but it is evident in the one instance, 
by the very words he used, — in the other, it is le- 
marked by the sacred historian. In the present case, 
have we any such evidence of the thing supposed — any 
indication of it in the apostle's wordis — any assertion of 
the historian ? — Quite the contrary. To our Lord's first 
question, " Whom say men that I am?" the answer, 
we are told indeed, was general. " They said-—'* says 
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t|ife siusrad Ustirii^i. The question was about i plain 
matter of &ot, Gcmcenuog which t)iere could not bt 
two (^moiis. To the seoond question^ ^^ Whom say 
ye diat I am?'' Simon Peter is mentioned as the person 
vaba alone leplied,-*-^ if, upon this point, no one else 
was ready viith an answer. " Simon Peter answered 
and said — /' Why is the mode of narration changed? 
Why b it not said again, " They said?" Why is the 
speaker, and the speaker only, named in the one case 
rather dian in the other, if the answer given was equally 
in both a common answer? Whence is it that the two 
edier evangelists who have recorded this discourse, 
though far less minute in the detail of the particulars 
than St. M attiiew, are bc^, however, careful to name 
St. Peter as the person who replied to the second ques- 
tkm ? And whence is it that not the most distant hint of 
any general concurrence of the apostles in St Peter's 
sentiments is given by any one of these three writers? 

Again, let the manner of our Lord's reply to St. Peter 
be remarked. I would ask, in what way any one person 
of a numerous company can ^ more pointedly ad- 
dressed, — in what way can a discourse be more expressly 
confined and limited to one, in e^ckit^on of the rest, 
than by caBing that one persc^ by his proper name, ad- 
ding to his proper nanie his patrotiymie, and subjoining 
to that diatini&t compellation these es^press words, ^* I 
say unto thee ?" But this was the manner of our Lord's 
reply to St Peter's confession of his faith. '* Blessed 
art diQu, Simon Bar Jonah ; and I say also unto thee — ." 
Can it be supposed, that what was thus particularly said 
to SimcHi, son of Jonah, was equally said to another 
Simon, who was not the son of Jonah — to James, the 
son of Alpheus — to the sons of Zebedee, or any other 
parsons presei^ who were not named? I ask, by what 
other mode of compellation our Lord could have more 
distinctly marked St Peter as. the individual object of 
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discourse, bad he intended so to maik him? I aik, by 
what mode of compellation was St. Peter marked as the 
individual object rf our L(nd's discourse upon anottier 
occasion, upon which no man in his senses ever doubted 
that St. Peter individually was addressed ? — ^By the same 
mode of compellation which is used here;-r-he was 
spoken to by his name arid by his patronymic. ^^ Simon, 
son of Jonah, lovest thou me." Clearly, therefore, Peter 
individually was upon this occasion Messed by our 
Lord ; — rclearly, therefore, the confession which obtained 
the blessing was St. Peter's own. 

It may perhaps be objected, that it is^ uponrec^vd in 
St. John's gospel, that, upon another occasion, the self^ 
same confession, in the self-same terms, was made by 
St. Peter in the name of all.^^I answer, it was upon a 
subsequent occasion ; when, it may well be supposed^ 
the satisfaction which our Lord upon this occasion hod 
expressed in St. Peter's confession, had made a cfeep 
impression upon the minds of the apostles, and had 
brought them to a general concurrence in St Peter's 
sentiments. But it is particularly to be remarked, that 
St. Peter, upon this occa^on, making a confession for 
himself, as I contend, obtains a blessing; — afterwards, 
when the same confession was made by him in the name 
of all, no blessing follows it. The reason is obvious. 
The blessing due to the Jlrst confession was already 
St. Peter's: he had carried off the prize; and the rest 
of the apostles, more tardy, though not less sincere in 
the same fidth, could have no share of what St. Peter 
had made his own. 

But there is yet another argument that St. P^er, upon 
this occasion, spake singly for himself; the force of 
which, however it hath passed unnoticed, is nothing 
short of demonstration. It is to be drawn from diose 
words of our Lord, " I say unto thee, thou art Peter." 
Proper names, in the Hebrew language, were titles Ta- 
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ther Aan names-^words expresdve 6f some peculiar 
ac^oiict of die persons by whom they w^re first borne. 
This was more particularly the case when a person's 
name was changed. The new name was always signi- 
ficant, and, for the most part, when given by Divine 
authority, predictive of some peculiarity in the charac- 
ter, the life, the achievements^ or the destiny of the 
person on whom it was imposed. When Simon, son of 
J<»iah, first became a follower of our Lord, our Lord 
gave him the name of Cephas, or the rock^ which passed 
into the equivalent word of the Greek language, Petro54 
Our Lord, upon this occasion of his confession of his 
&itb, says to him, " Thou art Peter." The like form 
of words, — though the similarity appears not in our 
JCnglish Bibles, — but the like form of words was used 
by the patriarch Jacob, as the exordium of the blessing 
which he pronounced upon the most distinguished of 
his sons. ^^ Thou or/ Judah; thy brethren shall praise 
thee ;''— that is. Thou hast been rightly named Judah ; 
the name properly belongs to thee, because thou wilt be 
what the name imports, the object of thy brethren's 
praise. So, here, " Thou art Peter,"— that is. Thou 
hast been prq;)erly so named; for it now appears that 
thou hast about thee what the name imports. But how 
was it that this now appeared? Nothing had passed 
which cpuld discover any peculiarity of St Peter, unless 
it was the confession which he had made of his faith in 
Jesus. Thb confession, therefore, was, by our Lord's 
own judgment, that which evinced the singular propriety 
of the name. But how should this confession evince 
the propriety of the name, if the merit of the confession 
was not at this time peculiar to St. Peter? If this con- 
fession contains the reason of the name, and yet n*as the 
common confession of all the apostles, made only by 
St. Peter's mouth, the inevitable consequence will be, 
that the name might have been imposed with equal, pro- 
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priety upoo any one of the twelve, Judas facaridt per« 
haps alone excepted ;*-^which is in eflfect to say, that k 
,was imposed upon Simon, the son of Jonah, by the 
omniscient discemer of the hearts of men, with no pro- 
priety at all. 

Standing upon this firm ground of ai^goment, we nuQr 
now venture to assume a confident tone, nor scrapie l» 
assert, that St. Peter, upon this occasion, answered only 
for himself,-^that the blessing he obtained was for him* 
Self singly, the reward of his being foremost m the 
faith which he confessed,* — ^that, to be the earner of 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven — to loose and bind 
on earth, in any sense in which the expressicHS niqr 
bear in this passage — were personal distinctions of the 
venerable primate of the apostolic college, appropriaied 
to him in positive and absolute exclusion of all other 
persons, — ^in exclusion of the apostles, his contempdnu 
lies, and of the Bishops of Rome, his successors. We 
need not scruple to assert, that any interpretation of diis 
passage, or of any part of it, founded upon a nc6aa 
that St. Peter, upon this occasion, spake, oi^ was q>Qken 
to as the representative of the sq;K>stles, is groundless and 
erroneous. 

Having laid this foundation, let us now endeavour to 
fix the sense, first of the promise to St. Peter, and, in 
the next place, of the promise to the church. , 

The promise to St. Peter consists of these two articles, 
•^that the keys of the kbgdom of heaven should be 
given to hun, and that whatsoever he should bind or 
loose on earth should be bound or loosed in heaven. 

* Some sort of general coDreiaioo of oar Lord at Son of God, bad been madiv 
br diffierent persons, upon Afferent oeeasions, before tbis of St Peter's,— bjr 
Natbaniel, u|)on his very first acquainUnce with our Lord,—- by the apostlo^ and 
others perhaps with them, in the boat, apon the lake of Gennesaret, after the 
storm. It is shown in the seqael, that this last fell fiir short of St. Pcte«^s; and 
the same remark would apply to Nathaniel's. St. Peter was unquestiooaldy fore< 
most in the foil distinct oonfessiqp now made. 
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The fcqps dt die kingdom ei heaven here promised to 
St Peter, by the principles we have laid down for the 
exposition <rf* this text, must be something quite distinct 
from that with which it hath generally been confounded 
«--»the powor of the remission and retention bf sins, con- 
ferred by cor Lord, aftw his resurrection, upon the 
apostles in goieral, and transmitted through them to the 
popetual sucoeasicMi of the priesthood. This is the dis« 
credonary power lodged in the priesthood of dispensing 
tbt sacraments, and of granting to the penitent and re- 
{uBin^ to the obdurate the benefit and comfort of abso- 
halkin. The object of this power is the individual upon 
w4K»n it is exercised, according to the particular circum- 
stances of each man's case. It was exercised by the 
at>ofitfes in many striking instances : it is exercised now 
by every priest, when he administers or withholds the 
sacramenls of baptism and the Lord's supper, or, upon 
JKist grounds, pronounces or rrfuses to pronounce upon 
an individual the sentence of absolution. 

St Peter's custody c^ the keys was quite another 
thing* It was a tempofaiy, not a perpetual authority ; its 
object' was not mdividuak, but the whole human race* 
The kingdom of heaven upon earth is the true church 
of God. It is now, therefore, the Christian church;—^ 
formeriy the Jewish church was that kingdom. The 
true church is represented in this text, as in many pas^ 
sages of holy writ, under the image of a walled city, to be 
entered only at the gates. Under the Mosaic economy 
these gates were shut, and particular pcs-sons only could 
obtain admittance^-~Israelites by birth, or by legal in- 
corporation. The locks of these gates were the rites of 
the Mosaic law, which obstructed the entrance of aliens^ 
But, afler our Lord's ascensicxi, and the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, Ae key^ of the city were given to St. Peter, 
by that vision which taught him, and authorised him to 
teach others, that all distinctions of one nation £rom an^ 
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other were at an end. By virtue of this speciial com- 
mission, the great apostle applied the key, pushed back 
the bolt of the lock, and threw the gates of the city open 
for the admission of the whole Gentile world, in the in- 
stance of Cornelius and his family. To this, and to this 
only, our Lord prophetically alludes^ when he promises 
to St. Peter the custody of the keys. 

With this, the second article of the promise, the au- 
thority to loose and bind, is tlosely connected. This 
again being, by virtue of our rule of interpretation, pe- 
culiar to St. Peter, must be a distinct thing fixim the 
perpetual standing power of discipline, conveyed upon 
a later occasion to the church in general, in the same 
figurative terms. St* Peter was the first instrument of 
Providence in dissolving the obligation of the Mosaic 
law in the ceremonial, and of binding it in the moxal 
part. The rescript, indeed, for that purpose, was drawn 
by St. James, and confirmed by the authority of the 
apostles in general, under the direction of die Holy 
O^ost ; but the Holy Ghost moved the apostles to this 
great business by the suggestion and the persuasion of 
St. Peter, as we read in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles. And this was his particular and per- 
sonal commission to bind and loose. 

I mujit not quit this part of my subject without ob- 
serving, that no authority over the rest of the apostles 
was given to St. Peter, by the promise made to him, in 
either or in both its branches ; nor was any right con- 
veyed to him, which could descend fix)m him to his 
successors in any see. The promise was indeed simply 
a prediction that he would be selected to be the first in- 
strument in a great work of Providence, which was of 
such a nature as to be done once for all; and, being 
done, it cannot be rep^t^. The great apostle fulfilled 
his commission in his lifetime. He applied his key, — 
he turned back the lock,«-*he loosed and he bound. 
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The gates oF the kbgdom of heaven arc thrown open, 
— the ceremonial law is abrogated — the moral is con- 
firmed; and the successors of St, Peter, in the see of 
Rpme, can give neither furtherance nor obstruction to 
the business. 

So much for the promise of St, Peter. The promise 
to the church, which is next to be considered, consists 
likewise of two articles, — that it shouW be built upon a 
rock ; and that, being so built, the gates of hell should 
fiot prevail against it. 

The first part of the promise, that the church should 
be built upon a rock, is contained in those words of our 
Lord to St. Peter, " I say unto thee, thou art Peter ; and 
upon this rock (or, as the words might be better ren- 
dered, * upon this self-same rock'J I will build my 
church;" — which may be thus paraphrased: "Thou 
hast now shown the propriety of the name which I gave 
thee, taken from a rock; ibr thou hast about thee that 
which hath in it the likeness of a rock ; and upon this 
self-same rocky thing I will build my church." We 
have already seen, that the reason of the name of Peter, 
given to Simon, lay in the confession which he now 
made. In that confession, therefore, we must seek the 
rocky .thing to which the name alluded. Of all natural 
substances, a rock, though not perhaps the most dense, 
is certainly the most durable, the least liable to internal 
decay, and the least obnoxious to destruction or damage 
by any external force; for which reason, the sacred 
writers often appJy to rocky mountains the epithet of 
everlasting. Hence, a rock is the most apt image that 
the material world aifords of pure unadulterated truth, — 
in its nature, than adamant more firm — more permanent 
— ^more insurmountable^. These things being put toge- 
Aer, what shall we find in St. Peter's confession, which 
might 1^ represented by a rock, but the truth of it? 
This, then, is the rock upon which our Lord promises 
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to build his church, — the &ith ooafetted hy St. Peter, 
in a truth, firm, soUd, and immutable. 

This being the case, it will be necesaaiy, fcr the fuller 
explication of the promise, to con^der the extoit and 
the particulars of this faith of St. Peter's. 

It is remarkable, that the apostles in genend, upon a 
certain occasion, confessing a faith in l^us as the Son 
of God, obtained no blessing. I speak not now ci that 
confession which upon a subse%uent occasion was made 
by St. Peter, in the name of all ; but of a coofessioa 
inade before, by the apostles in a body, for any diins 
that appears, widiout St. Peter's intervention. We read, 
in the fourteenth chapter of St. Matthew's gospel, that 
after the storm upon the lake of Gennesaret, whidi 
iceased upon our Lord's entering into the vessel, ^' They 
that were in the ship came and worshipped him, saykig. 
Of a truth thou art the Son of God." No blessing fol- 
lows. Simon Peter, some short time after, confesses, 
in terms which to an inattentive reader might seem but 
equivalent, and he is blessed. The condusion is ine- 
vitable, that more was contained in this confession of 
St. Pete's than in the prior confession of the apostles m 
the ship, — ^more, therefore^ than in a bare confession of 
lesus as a Son of God. 

What that more was, will easily be understood, if we 
take St. Peter's answer in connection with our Lord's 
questicNi, paying a critical attention to the terms cf 
both. Our Lord puts his first question in these terms: 
^* Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, am?'' 
Then he says, " Whom say ye that I am?" Simon 
Peter answers, " Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God." Our Lcnrd, in the terms of his question, 
asserts of himself tliat he is the Son of Man : St Peter's 
answer, therefore, connected with our Lord's question, 
amounts to this: " Thou, who sayest righdy of thyself 
that thou art the Son of Man, art Christ, the Son of the 
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living God^^' St. Peier therefope asserts these tl^^ 
thkigs of Jesus : that he was Christy — ^that he was ^ 
Son of Man^-^^iind that he was the Son of God. The 
Son of Man, and the Son of God, are distinct titles of 
the M^siah. The title of the Son of Man bel<Higs to 
him as God the Son ;*--the tide of the Son of God be- 
longs to him as man. The fwmer characterizes him as 
that one of the three persons of the ever blessed Trinity 
which was madi^ man ; — the other characterizes him as 
that man which was united to the Godhead. St Peter's 
confession, therefore, amounts to a full acknowledgment 
of the great mystery of godliness, God manifM in the 
fleshy to destroy the works of the Devil; and the truth 
of this faith is the rock upon which Christ promises to 
build his church^ 

Upon the second article of die promise to the chiuich, 
^^ that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it," the 
time compels me to be brieC Nor is there need I 
should be long. In the present state of sacred literature, 
it were an affixmt to this assembly to go about to prove 
that the expression of " the gates d[ heU" describes the 
invisible mansion of departed souls, with allusion to the 
sepulchres of the Jew^ and other eastern nations, under 
the image of a place secured by barricadoed gates, 
through which there is no escape, by natural means, to 
those who have once been compelled to enter. Promis- 
ing that these gates shall not prevail against his church, 
our Lc»'d promises not only perpetuity to the church, to 
the last moment of the world's existence, notwithstand- 
ing the successive mortality of all its members in all 
ages, but, what is much more, a final triumph over 
the power of the grave. Firmly as the gates of Hades 
may be barred, they shall have no pbwer to confine his 
departed saints, when the last trump shall sound, and the 
voice of the archangel shall thunder through the deep. 

I have now gone through the exposition of my text, 
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as much at large as the time would allow, though more 
briefly than the greatness of the subject nught deserve. 
To apply the whole to the more immediate concerns of 
this assembly, I shall conclude with two remarks. 

The first is, That the church, to which our Lord pro- 
mises stability, and a final conquest over the power of 
die grave, is the building raised by himself, as the mas- 
ter-builder,— that is, by persons commissioned by him, 
acting under his directions, and assisted by his Spirit, 
upon the solid rock of the truth of St Peter's feith. 
That faith was a faith in the Mediatorial offices of Christ, 
in his divinity, and in the mystery of the^ incarnation. 
Whatever may be raised by man upon any other founda- 
tion,' however it may assume the name of a church, is 
no part of Christ's building, and hath no interest in 
these glorious promises. This deserves the serious at^ 
tention of all who in any inanner engage in the plantation 
of churches, and the propagation of the gospel. By 
ihosc who have the appointment of itinerant missionaries 
for the conversion of the heathen, it should be particu- 
larly attended to, in tlie choice of persons few so great 
an undertaking; and it deserves the conscientious atten- 
tion of every such mission^y, in the prosecution of his 
Avork. Whatever may be the difficulty of giving a right 
apprehension of the mysteries of our religion to savages, 
whose minds have never yet been raised to the con- 
t^mplation of any higher object than the wants of the 
animal life, — the difficulty, great indeed, but not inse- 
parable to him that worketh with us, must be encoun- 
tered, or the whole of the missionary's labour will be 
vain. His catechumens are not made Christians, till 
they are brought to the full confession of St. Peter's 
faith; nor hath he 'planted any church, where he hath 
not laid this foundation. For those who presume to 
build upon other foundations, their work will perish; 
and it will be as by fire, if they themselves are saved. 
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The second remark I have to make is no less interest- 
ing to us. The promise of perpetual stability, in the 
text, is to the church catholic : it affords no security to 
any particular church, if her faith or her works should 
not be found perfect before Ood. The time shall never 
be, when a true church of God shall not be soniewherc 
subsisting on the earth ; but any individual church, if 
she fall from her first love, may sink in ruins. Of this, 
history furnishes but too abundant proof, in the examples 
of churches, once illustrious, planted by the apostles, 
watered with the blood of the first saints and martyrs, 
which are now no more. Where are now the seven 
churches of Asia, whose praise is in the Apocalypse? 
Where shall we now find the successor^ of those earliest 
archbishops, once stars in the Son of Man's right hand? 
Where are those boasted seals of Paul's apostleship, 
the churches of Corinth and Philippi ? Where are the 
churches of Jerusalem and Alexandria? — ^But is there 
need that we resort, for salutary ^vaming, to the examples 
of remote antiquity? Alas! where, at this moment, is 
the church of France? — ^her altars demolished-— her 
treasures spoiled^— ter holy things prophaned — her per- 
secuted clergy, and her plundered prelates, wanderers 
on the earth! Let us take warning by a visitation that 
is come so near our doors. Let us not defraud ourselves 
of the benefit of the dreadful example, by the miserable 
subterfuge of a rash judgment upon our neighbours, and 
an invidious comparison of their deservings with our 
own. Let us not place a vain confidence in the purer 
worship, the better discipline, and the sounder faith, 
which, for two centuries and an half, we have enjoyed. 
These things are not our merits: they are God's gifts; 
and the security we may derive from them will depend 
upon the use we make of them. Let us not abate — let 
us rather add to our zeal, for the propagation of the 
gospel in distant parts ; but let us not forget that we have 
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duties neaiw home. Let us of the ministiy give heed 
to ourselves and to our flocks ;-^kt us give an anxious 
and diligent attention to dieir spiritual concems. Let us 
all-~but let the younger clergy more espedaUy, beware 
how they become secularized in the general cast and 
fashion of their lives. Let them not think it enough, to 
maintain a certain frigid decency of character, abstain- 
ing from the gross scandal of open riot amd criminal dis- 
sipation, but giving no farther attention to their spiritual 
duties than may be consistent with the pursuits and 
pleasures of the world, and may not draw them from a 
fixed residence in populous cities, at a distance from 
their cures, or a wandering life in places of public resort 
and amusement, where they have no call, and where die 
grave dignified character of a paridi priest k ill ex- 
changed fix that of a fashionable trifler. We know the 
charms of improved and elegant society* Its pleasures 
in themselves are innocent; but th^r are dearly bought, 
at the expense of social and religious duty. If we have 
^ot firmness to resist the temptations they present, when 
the enjoyment is not to be obtained without deserting 
the work of the mimstry, in the places to which we are 
severally appointed, because our lot may have chanced 
to M in the retirement of a country town, or perhaps in 
the obscurity of a village, the time may come, sooner 
than we think, when it shall be said. Where is now the 
church of England ? Let us betimes take warning. ** As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten,'' said our Loid 
to the church of Laodicea, whose worst crime it was, 
that she was " neither hot nor cold.'' ^^ Bie zeatous, 
therefore, and repent. He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.'' 
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I Corinthians ii. 2. 

For I have determined not to know any thing among you^ 
save Jesus Christy and him cruei/ledi* 

/VmONG various abuser in the Gorindttan cburdh^ 
which this epistle, as appears from the matter of it, was 
intended to reform, a ^irit ci sdiism and dissenaon^ to 
which an attempt to give a new torn to the doctrines of 
Christianity had s^ven rise, was in itself the most eri* 
minal, and in its consequences the niost pernicious. 
Whd the authors of this evil were, is not mentioned,- 
and it were, idle to inquire; They were ran after in their 
day, but their names have been long since forgotten; 
nor is any thing remembered of them, but the mischief 
which they did. The general charaeler of die men, and 
the complexion of their ddctraie, may ea^ be col- 
lected from thb and the subsequent epistle. They were 
perscHis, who, without aadiori^ firom heaven^ had taken 
upon themselves to be prsachers of the gospel. The 
motive from which they had eagaged in a business for 
which they were neither quiyiified nor commissioned, 
was not any genuine aealfordie propagation of the truths 
or any charitable desire to redaim the profligate, and to 
instruct the ignorant; but the love of gain-^-of power 
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and applause, — ^the desire, in short, of those advantages 
wluch ever attend popularity in the chamcter of a teacher. 
A scrupulous adherence to the plain doctrine of the gos- 
pel had been inconsistent with these views, since it could 
only have exposed them to persecution. Whatever^ 
therefore, the Christian doctrine might contain oflbisive 
to the prejudice of Jew or Gentile, they endeavoured to 
clear away by figurative kiterpretations, by which th^ 
IMretended to bring to light the hidden sense of mys^tn- 
ous expresaions, which the first preachers had not ex- 
plained* Wh3e diey called themselves by dK name of 
Christ, diey required not that the Jew shcnild recognize 
the maker of the world, the Jehovah of his fathers, in 
the can>enta*'8 itputed son ; nor wouU diey mcur die 
ridicule of the Grecian schools, by maintainng the ne- 
cessity of an atoaement for forsaken and repented ma, 
and by hoUing high the efficacy of die Redeemer's 
sacrifice. 

Such preaching was acconqmnied with no blessing. 
These pretended teaehers could perform no miracles in 
confirmation of their doctrine: it was supported only by 
an afiected subtlety of argument, and the studied orna- 
ments of eloquence. To these arts they trusted, to gain 
credit for their innovations with the multitude. Not 
that the Cormthian multitude, moie than the multitude 
of any other place, were qualified to enter into abstruse 
questions — ^to apprehend the force, or to discern the M- 
lacy of a loiig chain of argument— <ir to judge of the 
speaka*'s eloquence; but they had the. art to persuade 
the people that th^ excelled in angument and rhetoric. 
They told die people, that their reasoning was such as 
must convince, and their oratory such as ought to charm : 
and the silly people believed ttem, when they bore wit- 
ness to themselves. St. Paul they vilified, as a man of 
mean abilities,^ who either had not himself the penetra- 
tioa to discern I know not what hidden meaning of the 
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' revelation d whidi he was the minister, or had not the 
laknts of a leaqher ina si^ck»t4egieeto cany his dis- 
cqiles any con^idemble length, and, through his insdjiiity, 
had left untouched those treasures of knowledge which 
they (retended to diselise. 

This sketdi of the characters of the fidse teachers in 
the Coruithian diurch, and of the sort of doctrine which 
they taught, is the Joey to the apostle's meaning, in many 
passages of thiseiusde, in which, as in the te^it, he may 
seem to speak with disparagemeitf of wisdom, leanung, 
and eloquence, as quaH&cations of little significance in 
a preacher of die gospel, and as instruments unfit to be 
employed in the service of diving truth. Iq all these 
passages, a particular reference is intended to the arro- 
gant {»eteasions of the false teachers, — ^to their a&ctod 
learning, and counterfeit wisdom. It was not that, in 
die apostle's judgment, there is any real opposition be- 
tween the truths of revelation and the principles o( rea- 
9on-^*-or that a man's proficiency in knowledge can be 
in itself an d>stacle ki the way d his conversion to the 
Christian faith— or ^t an ignorant man can be qualified 
to be a teacher of the Christian religion; which are the 
strange conclusions which ignorance and enthusiasm, in 
these later ages, have drawn from die apostle's words: 
but he jusdy reprobates the folly of ths^t pretended wis- 
dom, which, instead of taking the light of revelation for 
Its guide, would interpret the doctrines of revelation by 
the previous discoveries of human reason ; and he cen- 
sures the ignorance of that learning, M4iich imagines that 
die nature of the self-existent Being, and the principles 
of his moral government of the worid, are in such sort 
the objects of human knowledge, as, like the motions 
of the planets, or the properties of light, to be open 
to sdentific investigation ; and he means to express how: 
little is the amount, and how light the authority of the 
utmost wisdom that may be acquired in the schools 
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tii human ksrning^ in oini^MariSQn of that illomiaatiQn 
which was imparted to him by the immediate influence 
of the Divine Spirit, the fountain of truth and know- 
ledge, on his mind. 

That thb is the trOe interpretation of what the aposde 
says, or hath been supposed to say, in disparagement <^ 
human teaming, may appear from tins consideradcxi, — 
We have, in^lhe twelfth chapter of this episde, a dktinct 
enumeraticm of the extraordinary fpbs of the Spirit, 
which weue nine, it seems, in number. In a subsequent 
part of the same chapter, we have an numeration of 
ecclesiastical offices,-*-nine alsq in number. The nme 
gifts, and the nine offices, taken in the order in which 
&ey ape mentioned, seem to correspond; the firat gift 
t>plonging to the first office, the second to the second, 
and so on :^ only, it is to be supposed, that as the au- 
thority of all inferior office^ is included in the superior, 
so the higher and rarer gifts contained the lower and 
inore common. At the head of the list <^ offices, as die 
first in authority, stand apostles and prophets; by which 
last word are meant iixpoundern qf the S^ptures:^- 
for, that the exposition of Scripture was the proper 
office of those who were called prophets in the priqiitive 
church, is a thing so well i^ider^tpod, and so generalty 
acknowledged, that any particular proof of it upon die 
present occasion may be spared. Corresponding to these 
two offices, at ^e head of the catalogue qf gifts, stand 
" the word of >yisdpm,V and " the word of knowledge." 
The word of \yisdom seems to have been a talent of ac- 
guing from the natu;^ principles of reason, for the con- 
viction and conversion of philosophical infidels. Tfc 
was the proper gift of the aposdes, who were to cany 
the glad tidings of salvation to distant nations, among 
which the light of revelation had either never shone, or 

• F/cfe Appendix. 
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had at least for ages been extinguishecL The word of 
kiiMvledge was the talent ci holding learned arguments 
from the ancient prophecies, and other writings of the 
Old Testament, to silence the objections of Jewkh adr 
versaries, and to demonstrate the consistency^ of the 
gospel with former revelations. This was the proper 
gift of those who were appointed to expound the Scrip- 
tures in congregations of the faithful, once formed by 
the pleaching of the aposdes. These persons, by the 
way, bore the name of proi^ets, because their office in 
the church stood in the same relation to the office of the 
apostles, as that of the prophets under the law to the 
office of Moses. The Jewish prophets were only guar- 
dians and expounders of the law prescribed by Moses, 
and of the revelation which he published. The prophets 
in the primitive church were not the publishers of the 
gospel^ but expounders of what the aposdes had pre- 
viously taught. The apostolic gift, the word of wisdom, 
consisted, it should seem, in an intuitive knowledge of 
I^ilosophic truth, and an insight into the harmony of 
the faith which the apostles taught, mth what are called 
the principles of i^atural religion. The prophetic gift, 
the word of knowledge, consisted in a prompt recollec- 
tion of all parts of the sacred writings, and an insight 
into the harmoiiy of the different revelations. It pleased 
God to commit the first preaching of the gospel to men 
whose former occupations and conditions may be sup- 
posed to have excluded them from the pursuits and the 
attainments of learning, and from the advantages of edu- 
cation, " that the excellency of the power might be of 
God — ^not of them.' • But it is evident, that diese gifts, 
with which he was pleased to adorn the two first offices 
in the Christian church, were to those first preacher^ in- 
stead of education : for the qualides of a penetrating 
judgment in abstruse questions, and a ready recollection 
of written knowledge, which the first preachers enjoyed 
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by the immediate influence of die Holy Spirit, are in 
kind the very same, which men, to uriiom diis supefna* 
tural assistance is denied, may, with God*8 Ues»ng, ac- 
quire in a less degree, by long and diligent study. These 
talents existed unquestionably in the minds of the first 
inspired preachers, in a degree in which by the mere in« 
dustry of study they cannot be attained. The aposdes 
were, by infinite degrees, the best informed of aJl phi- 
losophers; and the prophets of the primitive church 
were the soundest of all divines : but yet the light of 
inspiraticm and the light of learning, however diffisrent 
in degree, as the diflference indeed is inexpressible^ are, 
nevertheless, the same in kind; for reason is reason, and 
knowledge is kno^edge, in whatever manner diey may 
be produced, — ^the degree of more and less being the 
only difference of which the things are capal^ As the 
word of wisdom, therefore, and the word <^ knowledge, 
were to the first preachers instead of learning, so in tfiese 
later ages, when the Sphit no longer imparts his eztfa- 
ordinary gifts, learning is instead of them. 

The importance, and the necesaty of it, to a Chris- 
tian preacher, evidently appears from God's miraculous 
interposition, in the first ages, to infuse learning into the 
minds of those who by education were unlearned; for, 
if the attainments of learning were of no importance to 
the true and effectual preaching of the goq)el, to what 
purpose did that God who commanded the light to 
spring out of darkness, by an exertion of the same al- 
mighty power, light up the lamp of knowledge in the 
minds of uneducated men? The reason of this extra- 
ordinary interposition, in the early ages, was, that, for 
the first promulgation of the gospel, no abilities to be 
acquired by education were sufficient for the teacher's 
office: and the reason that this extraordinary interposi- 
tion luith long since ceased, is, that Christianity having 
once taken root in the world, those inferior abilities, 
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wlttch nuQr be attained by a diligent improvement of our 
nalofal talentSt are now . sufficient for its support. But 
in all agesy if die objections of infidels are to be confuted, 
«^tf the scruples of believers themselves are to be sa- 
tisfied, — ^if Moses and the prophets are to be brought 
to bear witness to Jesus pf Nazarcth, — if the calumnies 
of die tdaqpheming Jews are to be repelled, and their 
miaint^pretations of their own books confuted, — if we 
ore to be " ready," that is, if we are to be qualified and 
prepared '^ to give an answer to every man that asketh 
us a reascm of the hope that is in us," — a penetration in 
abstruse questions — ^a quickness in philosophical discus- 
sion — a critical knowledge of the ancient languages— a 
£imiliar acquaintance with the Jewidti history, and with 
all parts of the sacred writings — a sound judgment, a 
faithful memory, and a prompt elocution^ — are talents 
without which the work of an evangelist will be but ill 
performed. When they are not infused by inspiration, 
they must be acquired by diligence in study, and fer- 
vency in prayer. And if any in the present age imagine, 
that, wanting the advantages of education, they may be 
qualified for preachers of the gospel, they are to be con^ 
sidered as enthusiasts, unless, like the aposties, they can 
appeal to a confirmation of their word by " signs and 
wonders fdlowing." Inspiration is the only means by 
which they may be qualified for the business in which 
they presume to meddle ; and of a real inspiration, the 
power of miracles is the proper sign and inseparable con- 
comitant. 

It is the usual plea of these deluded men, when they 
would' assert their sufficiency, while they confess their 
ignorance, that, however deficient they may be in other 
knowledge, they know Christ. And God forbid, that, 
in a country professing Christ's religion, Chrbt should 
not be known by every one, in the degree necessar>^ to 
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his own salvation,-^that any one should not so know 
Christ, as to have a right aj^rehension of the necessaiy 
articles of the Christian faith— bright notions of his duty 
to God, and to his neighbour— a stedfast faith in God's 
promises through Clirist-*-such views, m short, of the 
Christian doctrine, as may give it its full effea upon his 
heart and practice. This knowledge of Christj the most 
illiterate hath, or ought to have, in a Christian country ; 
and he who hath it not is culpable in his ignorance. But 
this knowledge^ without which no one's condition is se- 
cure, is not that which may authorbe the private Ct^- 
tian to assume the office of a public teacher. 

It may indeed be made a question, whether any degree 
of knowledge may justify the officious interference of an 
individual, of his own pure motion, in a business of such 
serious concern to the community; for, if it be allowed 
in any society, that mere ability constitutes a right to act 
in any particular capacity, the <x)nsequence will be, that 
every man will be justified in the usurpation of any office 
in the state, by his own opinion c^ his own sufficiency. 
The extravagance and the danger of this principle, ap- 
plied in the civil departments, would be readily per- 
ceived. A man who, from a conceit of his own abilities, 
should take upon him to play the magistrate, the general^ 
or the privy counsellor, without a commission regulariy 
obtained from the source of civil power, would soon be 
shut up in some proper place, where he might act his 
fooleries in secret, without harm to his neighbour, or 
public discredit to himself. The reason that the extra- 
vagance and danger of the same principle is not equally 
perceived, when it is applied in the ecclesiastic^ pc^ity^ 
and that disturbers of the ecclesiastical constitution are 
suffisred to go loose, while other madmen are confined, 
is only this,— ^that the interests of the church are not so 
seriously considered as those of the state, because its 
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good govertiment and its disorders come not so imme- 
difttely home to die particular interests of each member 
of the GommuniQr. 

I mean not, however, at present to enter into the ques- 
tion, what more than mere sufficiency may be requisite 
to g^ve a man authority to set up as a pubfic teacher of 
what he really knows, or how far die rights of a com- 
mission actually existing may be infringed by the laic's 
ievasioh of the preacher's chair. When it is OHisidered^ 
that not fewer than nine different ecclesiastioal offices, 
distihguished by their different gifts, appear to have been 
subsbting at Corinth when this epistle was written, and 
that, by the consent of the most learned in ecclesiasdcal 
chronology, this epistle was written so eaiiy as the 57th 
year of our Lord, it should seem, that the formation of 
a church — ^the constitution of an hierarchy, composed 
of different orders,. which orders were appointed to dis- 
tinct duties, and invested with distinct rights, was a thing 
of so great antiquity; as may leave no doubt remaining 
widi any reasonable man of the divine authority of the 
institution. 

But what I at present insist upon is this, — ^that that 
Inowledge of Christ, by which a man may be qualified 
to bear the office of a teacher, cannot be separated from 
other branches of knowledge, to which uneducated men 
can in these days make no pretensions. I contend that 
it never was separated : for the word of wisdom, and the 
word of knowledge, in the aposdes and prinudve pro* 
phets, consisted not in a knbwledge of revelation on/y, 
but, as their writings testify, in a general comprehension 
of all that other men acquire in a less degree by educa* 
tion,-7— in those branches at least of human knowledge 
which are connected with theology and morals. 

They were, perhaps, not knowing in the details of 
natural philosophy : for the argument for the being and 
the providence of God, from the visible order and har- 
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mony ci the umverse, k the same, by whftttver laws its 
motioas may be carried on. They were not phy»cians 
or anatomists : because they had the power of curing 
diseases and healing T^oonds without medicine or art. 
But they were profisund metaphysicians~4he best of 
monffists-^TieU-informed historians--<iccurate logicians 
—and exceUent in that strain of eloquence wluch is cal- 
ctilated for the conveyance of instruction, die enfisroe* 
ihent of duty, the dissuasion of vice, the conviction of 
error, and the defence of truth. And whoever pretends 
to teach without any of these qualifications, hatfh no 
countenance from the example of the apostles, who pos- 
sessed them all in an eminent degree, not from educa- 
tion, but from a higher source. 

St. Paul, indeed, says of himself, that when he first 
preached the gospel to the Corinthians, ^^ he came not 
unto them with excellency of speech*, or of wisdom;" 
-^hat is, he came not, like the false teachers, making 
an ostentatious display of studied eloquence, nor boast- 
ing his proficiency in philosophy : he required not that 
the Corinthians should receive the testimony of God, 
which he delivered to them as the testimony of God, 
because he who delivered it was a knowing man, or an 
accomplished orator : he rested not the evidence of his 
doctrine upon mere argument, nor did he think to per- 
suade by mere eloquence ; €br argument alone, although 
it might indeed evince the consistency and reasonable- 
ness of the doctrine, could never amount to a proof of 
its heavenly origm ; and the aposdes had means of per- 
suasion more powerful than eloquence, which by the 
way, no modem teacher liath : his knowledge and elo- 
quence, however necessary, were still in him but se- 
condary qualifications ; and so litde was he ambitious of 
the fame of learning, that he determined not " to know 
any thing among them, save Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified." 
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Bot consider what this knowledge of the apostle raUy 
cMrtained. "Toknow Jesus Christ, and him cnicified,". 
was to kn(iW|---iiot simply to believe, but to know in 
such a manner as to be able to teach otlm^ that Jesus 
of Nazareth was' the Mes»ah announced by die prop^ts 
from the beginning of the world, and to understand that 
the sufibrings oi the Messiah were the means appointed 
by God for man's deliverance £rom sin and danmation. 
This ; knowledge, therefore, of Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, to which St. Paul laid, claim, contained an 
accurate knowledge of the ancient prophecies-*^ clear 
apprehension of their necessary reference to the Messiah 
— a discernment of their exact completion in the person 
of Jesus— *and an insight into that great mystery of god<« 
liness, the expiation of the actual sins of men, and the 
deansmg of man's sinful nature, by the shedding of the 
blood of Christ. 

And who is sufEcient for these things? That no study 
can attain this knowledge of Christ, in the degree in 
wluch the aposdes possessed it, he who confesses ndt, 
hath studied Christ to litde purpose. But he who ima- 
gines diat Christ may thus be known by men uninformed 
both by inspiration and educaticm, or imagines that, 
when inspiration is wanting, education may contribute 
nothing at all in aid of the deficiency, — that is, to make 
my meaning very plain, he who imagines that, of unin- . 
spired men, the learned and the unlearned are equalj^. 
qualified to be teachers of the word of God,<— he who 
builds this extravagant (pinion upon the terms in which 
the aposde speaks of the knowledge of Christ, as the 
only knowledge to which he himself made pretensions, 
only proves, that more learning is necessaiy than he is 
aware of to the right apprehension of this single text. 

Inferences naturally flow from the doctrine which hath 
been asserted, of high concern to every one in this as- 
sembly. We, who, with however weak ability, fill the 
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high ^tion of the prophets in the primitive church,-^ 
you, who are this day to be admitted to a share in that 
sacied office, are admcHibhed of the diUgenoe with which 
we must devote ourselves to study, and of the assiduity 
which we must use in pray^, to acquit ourselves of the 
duties of our calling. The laity are admonished of the 
folly and the danger of deserting the ministiy of those ^liio 
have been rightly separated to that hdy service, in the 
vain hope of edifying under their instructicm, who can- 
not be absolved of the crime of schism upon any better 
plea than that of ignorance. To allege the sQX)sliles as in- 
stances of illiterate preachers, is of all fallacies the gross* 
est. Originally, perhaps, they were men of litde learning 
•i^fishermen'-^tent-makers— excisemen ; but when they 
began to preach, they no longer were illiterate; they were 
tendered learned in an instant, without previous study of 
their own, by miracle. The gifts, which we find pboed 
by an apostle himself at the head of Aeir qualificatioissi 
were evidently analogous to the advantages of education. 
Whatever their previous character had been^ the apost- 
ties, when they became preachers, became learned* They 
were of all preachers the most learned. It is, therefore, 
by proficiency in learning, accompanied with an unre- 
served submission of the understuiding to the revealed 
word,-^but it is by learning, not by the want or the ne- 
glect of it, that any modern teacher may attain to some 
distant resemblance of those inspned messengers of God- 
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APPENDIX TO SERMON XIV. 



1 Corinthians xU. 8, 9^ 10* 

The VH)rd of imsdoniy — ^the talent of aiguing, from the 
natural principles of reason, for the conversion of philo- 
sophical infidels. The word qf knowledge^ — the talent 
of holding learned arguments from the ancient prophe- 
cies, and the writings of the Old Testament, for the 
conversion of Jewish infidels. Faith^ — ^a depth and ac« 
curacy of understanding, in the general scheme of the 
Christian revelation, for the improvement and edification 
of believers. The gifts qf healings and the working qf 
tmraclesi'^fat the purpose of making new converts, and 
di^l^ying the extent of the power of Christ. Prophecy^ 
or the talent of foreseeing future events,-7-for the pur- 
pose of providing against the calamities, whether worldly 
or spiritu^, that might threaten particular churches, — 
such as &mines, pestilence, wars, persecutions, heresies. 
Discerning qf spirits^ — ^for the better government of the 
church; and the gift qf tongues^ and the interpretation of 
tongues^ which seem to have been very generally dis- 
persed, — that every Christian might be qualified to argue 
with the learned Jews in the synagogues, from the origi- 
nal Scriptures, especially when the Jew thought proper 
to appeal from the Gre^ of the Septuagint to the He- 
brew text. 

In these very remarkable passages, the apostle reckons 
up nine distinct gifts of the Holy Spirit, all of the extra- 
ordinaiy kind. In the 88th verse, he enumerates jtist 
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as many ecclesiastical offices. The gifts and the offices^ 
taken in the order in which they are meationedy seem to 
correspond. 

GIFTS. OFFICES. 

1. The word of wisdom^ Apostles. 

!Prophet8» i. e. expounders of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment 

3. Faith> Teachers of Christianity. 

4. Miracles, Workers of miracles. 

5. Healing, Healers. 



6. Prophecies^ 



( Mark, 'Tychicus, Onesimu8,&c 

7. Dirceming of Spirits, Governments— KvCf^vv^-fis. 

8. Tongues, ) Gifted with tongues in Tarious 

9. Interpretation of tongues, ) ways. 

The fourth and fifth gifts, miracles and healing, seem 
to have changed places in the 9th a^SlOth verses. Mi- 
racles, I think, must take place as thk gmusj and healing 
must rank below it, as the species. Accordingly, in die 
28th verse, miracles, or powers, are mention^ before 
healings. With this slight alteration, the list of gifts in 
the 8th, 9th and 10th verses, seems to answer exactly 
to the list of offices in the 28th : only, it is to be sup- 
posed, that as all inferior offices are included in the su- 
perior, so all the higher «nd rarer gf ts contain the lower 
and more common. 

Dr. Lightfoot, if I mistake not, hath remaiiced this 
parallelism of gifts and offices, in his ffara Hebraica. 
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SERMON XV. 



2 PaxKR u 20, 21. 

Kncmmg Ms fint^ thai no prophecy of the Scripture is 
qfant/ private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not in old tii?ie---or, as it is in the margin — ^^ came not 
at any time^^ — by the will of mm; but holy men of 
Ood spake as they were moved by the Holy Ohost. 

In the verse wUch imaiediatdy precedes my text, the 
apostle mentions a " sure word of prophecy/' whidi he 
eamesdy commends to the attention of the fiuthfiil. 
This word of prophecy, I conceive, is to be understood, 
not of that particular word of the psalmbt,* nor of that 
other of Isaiah^f to which the voice uttered from heaven 
at the baptism, and repeated from the shechmah at the 
transfiguration, hath by many been supposed to allude ;— - 
not of either of these, nor of any c^her particular pre- 
dietion, is St Peter's prophetic word, in my judgment, 
to be understood; but of the entire volume of the pro- 
phetic writingSF— of the whole body of the prophecies 
which were extant in the Christian Church, at the time 
when the aposde wrote this second episde. You are all, 
I doubt not, too well acquainted with your Bibles, to be 
told by me, that this episde was written at no long inter* 
val of time before the blessed apostle's martyrdom. He 
tells you so himself, in the fourteenth verse of this first 
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chapter. The near prospect of putting off his mortal 
tabernacle, was the occasion of his composihg this eiris- 
tle, which is to be considered as his dying charge to the 
church of God. Now, the martyrdom of St. Peter took 
place in Nero^s persecution, when his fellow-labourer 
St. Paul had been already taken off. St. Paul, therefore, 
we may reasonably suppose, was dead before St. Peter 
wrote this epistle, which, by necessary consequence, 
must have been of later date than any of St. Paul's. 
Again, three of the four gospels, St. Matdiew's, St 
Mark's, and St. Luke's, were aU published some yeafs 
before St. Peter's death ; for St Luke's, wfaidi is be- 
yond all controversy the latest of the three, was written 
about the time when St. Paul was released fhnn ids first 
imprisonment at Rome. It appears fix>m diese circum- 
stances, that our Saviour's prophecy of the destructioo 
of Jerusalem and his last advent, which is recited in the 
gospels of the three first evangelists, and St. Paul's pre- 
dictions of Antichrist, the dreadful corruptions of the 
latter times, and the final restoration of the JewiA peo- 
ple, delivered in various parts of his epistles, must have 
been current among Christians at the time when this 
second epistle of St. Peter was composed. These pro- 
phecies, therefore, of the Christian Church, togdher 
with the prophetic writings of the Old Testament, the 
books of the Jewish prophets, the book of Psalms, and 
the more ancient oracles preserved in the books of Mo- 
ses, makk up that ^stem of prophecy which is called 
by the aposde ** the prophetic word," to wUch, as it 
were, with his last breath, he gives it in chtfge to die 
true believer to give heed. If I seem to exclude the 
book of the Apocalypse from that body of propbecy 
which I suppose the apostle's injuncticm to le^uxl, it is 
not that I entertain the least douU about the authenticity 
or authority of that book, or that I esteem it less deserv- 
ing^ attention than the rest of the prophetic writoigs; 
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but Sor lim reason, that, not being written till many 
years after St Peter's death, it cannot be understood to 
make a part of the writings to which he alludes. How- 
ever, since the sentiments delivered by St Peter are to 
be understood to be the mind of the Holy Spirit which 
inspired him, — ^smce the injunction is general, prescrib- 
ing what is the duty of Christians in all ages, no less 
than of those who were the contemporaries of the apos- 
tle,-— since the Apocalypse, though not then written, was 
nevertheless an object of the Spirit's prescience, as a 
book which^ in no distant time, was to become a part 
of the oracular code, we wiU, if you please, amend our 
expo^tion of the apostle's phrase : we will include the 
Apocalypse in the word (^ prophecy ; and we will say 
that the whole body of the prophecies, contained in the 
inspired books of the Old and New Testament, is that 
to w^^ich the Holy Spirit, in the admonition which he 
dictated to St Peter, requires all who look for salvation 
to give heed, '' as to a lamp shining in a daric place;" — 
a discovery from heaven of the schemes of Providence, 
which, however inq)erfect, is yet sufficient for the com- 
fort and support of good men, under all the discourage- 
ments of die present life; as it fumisbes a demonstration 
— not. of equal evidence, indeed, with that which the 
final catastrofdie will s^ord, but a certain demonstration 
— a demonstration drawn from &ct and experiencd; ris- 
ing ia evidence as the ages of the world roll on, and, in 
every stage of it, sufficient for the passing generation of 
mankind, ^^ that the Most High ruleth in the kingdoms 
of the earthy"*— that his providence directeth all events 
for the final happiness of the virtuous, — that '^ there is a 
reward for the rij^teous, — that there is a God who will 
judge the earth." In all the great events of the worlds 
eqieciaUy in those which more immediately ccmcem the 
true religion and the church, the first Christians saw, and 
we of these ages see, the extended arm of Providence 
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by the hmp of the prophetic wocd, ^riudi jvtdy, tlieie- 
fore, claims the heedful attention of every Chna^«n^ in 
eveiy i«e, ^' till the mwning dawn, and the day-atar 
loise in our heaits,''--4iU the destined period dnUarrhne, 
for that ckarer knovidedse of the Almi^ty^ and of bis 
ways, wluch seems to be promised to the bsiageaof 
the church, and will terminate in that full undensfcandiog 
of the justice, equity, and meicy of God's dealings with 
in^filrinil, which will make a chief part of the faapiHBess 
of the i^teous in the future life, and seems to be de- 
acrUxd in Scripture under the strong metaphor of sems 
the incorporeal God. 

This is the sum of (he verse whidi precedes my teiEt. 
It is an earnest exhortation to all Clmstians to givejtten - 
tioo to tile prophecies of hdy writ, as what wfll best ob- 
viate i^U doubts that might diakse thek faith, and pmyent 
Aeir minds from being imsetded by those diffiaikips 
which the evil heart of unbelief wfll ever find in the pre- 
sent moral constitution, according to tiiose impertdct 
views of it which the lii^t of nature Iqr Itself affoids. 

But to what purpose shdl we pve attention to pro- 
phecy, unless we may hope to undersdand it? And 
where is the Chx:istian who is not rcsuiy to sqr, widilfae 
treasurer of the EthioiHan Qneen, *^ How can I under- 
stand, except some man shall guide me?'' TheElhiopian 
found" a man appwiled and unpowo^ to guide him: 
but in these days, when the miracukms gifts of ti)e Spirit 
are witfaholden, where is the man who hath the authority 
or the ability to be anotiier's guide ? — Traly, vain is the 
help of man, whose breath is in his noMik; but, Uessed 
be God, he hath not left us without aid« Our bdp is in 
the name of the Lord. To his exhortation to the study 
of pnH^iecy, the inqiired apostle, sq>prized of our neoes- 
mties, hath, in the first of At two verses which I have 
chosen {at my text, annexed an infaffible^ rule to guide 
idain men in the inteipretation of imphe<^; and in the 
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latter vow, he exphms iqxm wtait ivinciple this nik 
isimiiidedi 

Observe me: I say dieapofllle gives yoft an infallMe 
rubol interFvetatkm. I do not tell you that he refers 
jmitoanyBrfaUiMe isterpretor; wiuch perverse mean- 
nsfy the divines of the Church of Rome, for purposes 
idiksh-I forbear to menticm, have endeavoured to fiisten 
iqBon this text. The cbdm of infiittitHlity, or even of 
audHSvity to prescribe ma^nteriaUy to theo^nions and 
the consciences of men, vdiedier in an inAvidual or in as- 
semblies and coikecdons of men, is never to be admitted* 
Admitted, snd I? — ^it is not to be heird with patience, 
unless it be sonioned tqr a mirade : and tins very text of 
Scripture is manifestly, of all others, the most adverse 
to the anrogant pretensions of the Roman poi^ff. Had 
it been the intention of God, that Christians, after the 
deadi of the apostles, should idee the sense of Scrqptiue, 
in all obscure and doubtful passagesy fiom the mouth of 
an infidlible interpreter, Miiose decirions, in all points of 
doctrine, faidi, and vnitili^ should be oracular and fimd, 
this was the occarion fac the apostle to have mentioned 
itr~to have told us plainly whither we shoidd resort for 
the unerring explication of those prophecies, winch, it 
seems, so well deserve to be studied and undoistood. 
And fnm St. Peter, in pfiuticidar, of all the aposdes, 
this information was in ail rsason to be expected, if, as 
the vain tradition goes, the oracidar g^ was to be lodged 
with his successors. This, too, was the. time when the 
mention of the thing was most likely to occur to die 
apostle's thoui^; when he was about to be removed 
from the superintendence of die church, and was com- 
posing an epistle for the direction of die flock uriuch he 
so fiuthfuUy had fed, after his dqiartnre. Yet St P^ter, 
at this criticid season, when his mind was fitted with an 
interested care for the wel&re of the Church after his 
decease, upon an occasion whidi might natumlly lead 
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torn to meniim all means <^ inEdmctiQii that woe Vki^ 
to be provided,*-4n these circasiBtanGes, 1^ Peter gives 
not the most distint kitimatton oi a living oracle to be 
perpetually mmntained in the suecesuon of the Bonan 
Bishops. On the contnoy, he overthrows Aeir aspiring 
claims, by dc^ng that whidi supersedes the supposed ne- 
cessity of «iy such institution; heli^sdownaplainrulei 
wludi, judidous^ applied, may enable eveiy private 
Christian to interpr^the written oracles of praphet^^ in 
aH points of general importance, for lumself. 

The nde is contained in this maxim, which the apos- 
tle propounds as a leading principle, <^ vriiich, in read- 
ing the ixxipheeies, we never should lose aii^ty " That 
no prophecy of Scripture is of any prwaie inUrpreia- 
ikm:' '' Knowing this first," sayshe, ''that no praphe<7 
of the Scripturo is of any prwaie interpretaiunu^^ And 
the reascm is this, — that the predicdons of die prcfifaets 
did not, like their own {Mivate thoughts and sentimeal% 
originate in their own minds* The prqihets, in the ex* 
ercise of their office, were neoessuyageiits, acting under 
die irresistiUe impulse of the Onmiscient Spirit, who 
made the fecukies and the organs of those holy men hb 
own instruments for conveying to muikind some per* 
ti<m of the treasures of bis own knowledge* Futurity 
seems to have been delineated in some sort of emUem* 
atical picture, presented 1^ the Spirit of God to the pro- 
phet's mind, which, preternaturaUy filled and baited 
with this scenery, in describing the images obtruded on 
die phantasy, gave pathetic utterance to wisdom not its 
own. ^' For the prophecy came not at any time by the 
will of man; but hdy men of Ood q^ake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost." 

Some one, perhaps, will be apt to say, ^* It had been 
wdl if the aposde had delivered Ms rule for theexplica- 
tion of prophecy, as clearly as he hath expressed what 
he allcgeth as die princi^de from which his rule is de- 



rived, 'tins priiicit>le iB indeed fn*opofuid«d widi the 
utmost perspicuity: but how diis principle leads to the 
maxim ii^hich is drawn ftdm it, or what the tnieBerae 
of that maxim may be, or how it may be applied as a 
rule of interpretation, naey not appear so obvioiis. It 
may seem tliat tfie aposde hath rather told us negatively 
how the prophecies may noij than affirma^vciy how they 
fnat/ be interpreted: and since, in most cases, error is 
infinite, and truth single, it nuQr be presumed that in* 
numerable modes rf interpretation wiU mislead, while 
one only wiQ carry us to the true sense of the prophe- 
cies; and surdy it had been more to the purpose, to 
point out that single true path, than to guard i» against 
one out of a great number of deviations. Nor, it nuqr 
be said, is this erroneous path, whidi we aie admonished 
to« avoid, very intelligibly defined. Private interprets* 
tion, it seems, is that which id never to be api^ied. Bat 
what is private interpretation ? Is it the isteipxetation of 
the private Christism? Is it Sc^bidden that any private 
member of the Church should endeavour to ascertam 
the sense of any text of prophecy fir himsdf?-^-The 
prohibition^ would imply, that there must be somewhere, 
eitfier in some great officer of die Clnirch, w in assem*- 
blies of her presbyta^'and bfadiopo, mi authority of pub- 
lic interpretation, — of which the contrary seems to have 
been proved from tins very passaige." 

It mu^ be confessed, that all thb obs^uity and inco- 
herence appears in the first face ci the passage, as it is 
expressed m our English ^bles. The truth is, that the 
English word private does but very darkly, tf at all, con- 
vey to the understanding of the English reader the ori- 
ginal word to which it is meant that it should answer. 
The original word denotes that peculiar s«>pn[9r]ation of 
the tMng widi which it is joined, to somedang dse prt- 
viously mentioned, wluch b expressed in EngliA by tbs 
word oim subjoined tothe pronouns of possession: Our 
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mm power--^ mwrt blood — a prophet of <Adr<mm. In 
sdl thcB^ idaces, the Greek word wtuch is rendered by 
the words tmr ^mp-^-his awn — thrir awn^ is that sanie 
word which in this text is raieideredby the wordpitMi^. 
The precise meamng, therefore, of the origiiial, msy be 
thus expressed: ^^ Not any {urophecy of Scripture is oT 
seifimterpretatim.'^ This compound word, '^ sdf-iater- 
IH^etHdon^'' contains die exact asd futt meaning of the t^ 
Greek words whidi our transhtors hav^ rendered by 
** private interpretation,^' and widi ^ich no two sepa- 
rate words can be fwnd in our language exactly to cor- 
respond. The meaolBg is just the same as nug^ be 
thus expressed: '^ Not any prophecy of Scripture is its 
own interpreter." It is in this scose that the passage is 
rendered in the French Bible of the Church of Geneva; 
and, wh^t is of much importance to observe, it is so 
rendered in the Latin trcoidation called the Vulgate, 
which the church c£ Rimie upholds as die unerring stmd- 
ard of the sacred text. 

This, diien, is the rule of inteipretation prescribed by 
theapostle, in my text: and though it is propounded in 
a negative form, and may diefefere seem ooly to exchide 
an improper method of interpretation, it contains, as I 
shall presendy ex{dain to you, a very clear and positive 
definhion of the only mediod to be used with aiqr cer- 
tainty of success. 

The maxim is to be aK>hed, both to eveiy single text 
of prophecy, and to the whole. 

Of any sing^ text of prc^hecy, it is true that k can- 
not be its own interpreter ; for this reason, — because die 
Scripture prophecies are not detadied predictions of se- 
parate independent events, but are united in a regular 
and entire system, all terminating in one great object— 
the promul^ition of the gospel, and the complete esta- 
Uishment of the Messiah's kingdom* Of this system, 
every particular prophecy makes a part, and bears a 
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more immediate or a want remote retotioD to that vAikh 
is the object of the whole. It ia themfore very m^eiy» 
that the true sigoification of any particular text of pco* 
I^iecy should be <fiscovered from the bare attention to 
the terms of the single prediction, taken by itadf, with- 
out considering it as a part of that system to which it 
unquestionably belongs, and without observing how it 
may stand connected with earlier and later prophecies^ 
especially with those wfainh might more immediately 
precede or mpre immediately follow it. ' 

Again, <^ the whole of the Scriptore prophecies, it is. 
true that it cannot be its own interpreter, its meaning 
never can be diaooveMdi without.a general knowledge of 
the principal events to which it alludes; fipr ptofkmcy 
was not given to enable curious men to pry iatQ futuifiQr,^ 
but to enable the serkms and cottudenUe to diseem m 
past events the hand of Prov^ence. 

Thus you sei9» the ^9^^ ^^ule he 9eems only to 
guaod against a manner of interpretation winch would 
peipetually mislead, .ill: effset directs us to ihat which 
will sddom faiL Eivery particulsor pnndiecy is to be re- 
ferred to the syston, and to be undemood in diat sense 
wl|ich may most aptly eo^nect.it ii#h the whole; and 
the.senseof prgph^y in gneml is txy be soui^t in the 
events wbfob have actual]^ tafaen placej^-^the hisix)ry df 
msai^und, especially in the article of their religious im- 
IffovQpB^, bemg the public io&llible ii^ieipiie^ of the 
Grades of God. 

I shall now proceed, iq this, and some odier dis*« 
coipraes, to explain these rules somewhat more dbtinctly, 
— to illustmte this use df them by examines of their ap- 
plication,— and to show you how naturally they arise 
out of that principle which is alleged by the i^iosde as 
their foundation, and how ut^ly they overthrow the. 
most foimidable ofcgeetion that die adversaries of our 
holy faith have ever been able to produce against that 

27 
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particular evidence of our Lord's (wetensioM wUdti 4ie 
completion of the Scripture prophecies affords. 

In the first place, for the more Asdnct ex^katkm of 
the apostle's maxim, nothing, I conceive, is requiaile, 
but to mark the limits within which the meamngof k 
is to be restrsuned. 

And, first, Ac subject of the apostle's negadve pro- 
position, prophecf/.-^Vnier this name is not to be in- 
duded every tluns diat might be uttered hy a prophet, 
even under the Divine impulse; but the woid is Id be 
taken stricdy for that which was the highest pait of the 
prophetic office — the prediction of the events of distant 
ages. The prophets spake under the infiuence of die 
Spkit, upon various occasions, when thejr had no such 
predictions to ddiver. They were, in the Jewish elmidi, 
the o^inary preachers of righteousness ; imd dieir lessons 
of morality and religion, diough often c<Miveyed m die 
figured strains of poetry, were abunxbutly penfrfeuous. 
lliey v^^ere occasion^y sent to advise public nmisores, 
in certain critical situations of die Jewish slate. Some- 
times diey gave warning of impen^ng judgments, or 
hbtice of approaching merdes; and sometimes they 
were employed to rrfbuke die vices and to dedare die 
destiny 6f individuals. What they had to utter upon 
these occasions had sometimes, perhaps, no immediMe 
cormection with pro{)hecy, ptopcxty so called; and the 
mind of the prophet seems to have been very dM fe iai dy 
affected with these subjects, and with the visions of fo* 
turity. The counsel he was to give, or the event he was 
to announce, were presented naked, without the ^&guiae 
of hnagery, to his thoughts, and he gave it tittenmce in 
perspicuous phrases, that carried a definite and obvious 
meaning. There are even predictions, and diose of very 
remote ewnts, and diose events of the highest moment, 
which are not properly to be called prophecies. Sudi 
v^ those declarations of the future conditions of die 
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aad the wkksd, wbkk ninke « ptio/^^ 
branch of genenl revdattoo^ and aie propounded io such 
dear leniis> that joone can be al a loss to apprehend the 
gBoerai pmport oi them. These are, indeed* predicr 
tiomt because the events which they declare are future} 
yet they do not seem to answer to the notion of pro^ 
phecy, in the general acceptation of the wonL What 
then, you will ask me, is the diptinction between the^ 
discoveries of general mvelatioo and prophecy* properly 
so caUed?— 'The distmction, I think, is this: An ex* 
piieit dedaration of the final general event of thingsii 
and of wfaatev)^ else may be the immediate effect oi the 
Will and power of the First Cause, or the purport«of 
any original decree of God, is revehition* Pr<4>he(^ is 
a disguised detail of those intermediate and sub<Hxlinate 
events which are brought about by the regular operation 
of second causes, and are in part dependent upon man's 
freeasBBcy. Predicdoos of these eveota are proi^iecii^ 
in the proper meaning of the word; and, of diisae pro* 
pbeeies alone, St Peter's aoaxim, '^ that no prophet^ is 
its own interpreter," is to be understood. 

AgaiBf the word *^ interpretation" is not to be under- 
sCnod ^poAottt muoh restriolion. Interpretation, in the 
largest sense, consists of various branches, the greater 
part of which it were absurd to inchide in the negation 
of die text Such are all gnonmatical interpretations of 
aa author's language, and kigical ducidadons of the 
scopCt composition, and coherence of his argument 
Such inteiptetalions may be necessary tqr prophecies, 
in common widi every other kind of writings; and the 
general rules by which they muat pnoooed ace the same 
in all: but the inteqmetadon of whidi die aposde speaks 
isthatwfaicb b pecidiar to prophecy; aad it consists in 
aacertaining the events to whidi predictions allude, and 
in showing Ae agreement between the images of the 
prediction, and the partiaihrs of the histoiy; and thji? 
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particular sort of interpretation^ distinct from dSff^ odier, 
is expressed by that word which we find in this place in 
the original text of the apostle. The original word hadi. 
not the extensive signification of the Eaig^ish word, ^' in- 
topretation/' but it is the ^lecific name of that sort of 
exposition which renders the mystic sense of parables^ 
dreams, and prophecies. 

Having thus defined in what sense the aposde dscs the 
word '* prophecies,'' and what that particular sort of in- 
tcrpret^on is, which, he says, no prophecy can furnish 
for it^lf, his maxim is reduced to a perspicuous propo- 
sitiori, too evident to need farther proof or explicatioQ. 
Of prophecies, in the strict acceptation of the word, — 
tiiat hy of disguised predictions of those events wUch 
are brought about by the intervention c^ second causes, 
and do in great part depend upon the free agency of man, 
— of such predictions, the apostie affirms that tibe mystic 
interpretation — ^that interpretation which consists in as- 
certaming the events with which the predictions comes- 
pond — ^is never to be drawn from tiie prophecy itsd£ 
It is not to be struck out by any process of criticism 
applied to the words in which a prediction is conceived; 
— it is not to be so struck put, because, urithout a know- 
ledge of the event foretold, as well as a right understand- 
ing of the terms of the prediction, the agreement be- 
tween them cannot be perceived. And, among di&rent 
events which may sometimes seeni prefigured by die 
same prophetic images, those are always to be esteemed 
the true completions, which being most OMuiected with 
the main object of prophecy, may most apdy connect 
any particular prediction with the. system. 

It is of importance, however, that I show you, that 
the apostie^s maxim, in the sense in which I would teach 
you to understand it, arises naturally from the imnciple 
which he alleges as the foundation <^ it, — that the ori^ 
of prophecy, its coming from God, fa a reason why it 
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dacfM not be capable ci self-mterppetatton: for, if I 
should not be able to make out this connection^ you 
would do wisely to reject the whole of my uiterpreta- 
tion; since it is by infinite degrees more credible that 
enroF should be in my exposition^ than incoherence in 
the i^ostle's discourse* 

But the connection, if I mistake not, b not difficult to 
be mude out: for^ since the prophecies, though delivoed 
by various persons, were dictated to all by one and the 
same Omniscient Spirit, the different books, and the 
scattered passages of prophecy, are not to be considered 
as the works or the sayings of different men, treating a 
vfuiety of subjects, or delivering various and contradic- 
tory opinions upon the ^n^e subject; but as parts of an 
entire \vork of a single authorr— of an author, who, hav- 
ing a perfect CQmpreheauon of th^ subject which he 
treats, and at all times equally enjoying the perfection of 
his intelleot, canno^ but be always in harmony with him- 
self. We find, in the writings of a man of any depth of 
understanding, such relation and connection of the parts 
of any entire work — such order and continuity of the 
thou|^ts-*HSUch consequence and concatenation of ai^gu- 
ments, — in a word, such unity of the whole, \yhich, at 
the same time that it gives perspicuity tq eyery part, 
when its relation to tl)e whole h known, will render it 
difficult, and in many cases impossible, to discover the 
sense of any single period, taken at a ventui^e from the 
first plaoe where the book may chance to open, without 
any general apprehen^on of the subject, or of the scope 
of the particular argument to which the sentence may 
belong. How much more perfect, is it reasonable to 
believe, must be the harmony and concert of parts — 
how much closer the union of the thoughts — ^how much 
more orderly the arrangement7:rhow much less unbroken 
the consequence of argument, in a work which hath for 
its real author that Omniscient Mind to which the uni- 
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verse is ever preseaol:, in onemnraifeil undividediiiooi^! 
•-^the univow, I say, — that is, the entire comiadbai- 
sk^ of the visible and intelligibie worid, with ks incffi. 
ble variety of mortal and immortal natui ca of mb- 
stances, accidents, qualities, relaiions, present^ put and 
future !--«that Mind, in which aU sdeace^ tmtii, and 
knowledge, is summed and compacted in one vast idea! 
How absurb were the imaginatioa, that harmony and 
system, while they reign in the works of men, am not 
to be locA^ed for in the instruction which this great 
Mind hath delivered, in separate parcels iiidced» by tiie 
di&rent iivstruments which it hath at diffisrent tnnea em- 
ployed ; or that any detached part of his sacred votuae 
may be safely expounded, wiAout i ^c r wce to ds 
whole ! — The Divine knowledge is indeed too excellent 
ibr man, and could not otherwne be imparted to him 
dian in scraps and fragments: but these are then oriy 
understood, when the human mind, by just and dex. 
trous combinations, is able to restore them, in some 
imperfect degree, to the shadow and die sembbnoe at 
least of that simplicity and tmity in which all tratb ori- 
gmaUy exists in the self*fumished intellect of God* 

But, farther. As there cannot but be harmony and 
connection in the knowledge and the dious^ts of God, 
so th^>e cannot but be unity and consistency of design 
in all his communications with mankkuL The end, in- 
deed, of all that extraordinary intercourse vMkh the 
great God who made heaven and earth hath vouchsafed 
to hold with the inhabitants of this lower world, is the 
moral improvement of the human chuacter^— -the im« 
provement of man's heart and understanding, by the 
establishment and propagation of the Christian religion. 
All instruction from heaven, of which the profdiecies 
make a part. Is direct to this end. AH the pratias6s 
given to the patriarchs — ^the whde tsrpical service of the 
law — ^the succession of die Jewish i)rophets, — aU diese 
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vwdd for the revelation of his Son; and the later pro- 
idiecies of our Lend himself, and his inspired apostles, 
are still means of die san^ kind for the father advance* 
ment of the same great design,— to spread that divine 
teacher's doctrine) and to e^ve it full effect upon the 
hearts of the fiuthluL The great object, therdfore, of 
tile whole wcHtt of pn^ihecy, is the Messiah and his 
kingdom ; and it divides itself into two general In-anches^ 
as h regards either the first coming of the Messiah, or 
die various fbrtiuies of his doctrine and his church, until 
his jsecond coming. Wkh this object, every pn^eqr 
faacfa immediate or remote connection* Not but tlkat in 
mai^ predictions, in many large portions of dae pn^- 
phedc voitl, the Messiah and the events of lus kingdom 
are^Mit Humediately brought in view as the principal ob- 
jects; yet in none of the Scripture prophecies are those 
olgMts set wholly out of sight, inasmuch as the secular 
events to which many parts of prophecy relate, will be 
found, upen a dose inq)ectbn, to be such as either in 
eaifier times afiected the fortunes of the Jewish peoi^« 
or in later ages the state of Christendom, and were of 
considerable efiect upon the propagation of the true re- 
li^n, either as they promoted or as they obstructed it 
Thus, we have predictions of the £sdl <^ the old Assyrian 
empale, and the desolation of Nineveh, its capital, — of the 
destruction of Tyre, and the ravages of Nebuchadnezzar 
in ^ 9ic%Mx>urhood of Palestine, — of the overthrow 
oi the Babylonian empire, by Cyrus— of the Persian, 
by Alexander,— of the division of the east^n world, 
^ter the death of Alexander, among his captains,^— of 
the long wars between the rival kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt, — of the intestine quarrels and court intrigues of 
dioaetwo kingdoms, — of the propagatbn of Mahomet's 
imposture,-— of the decline of the Rmnan empire,*-«of the 
rise and giwvth of the papal tyranny and superstition. 
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Such events a3 these became the subject of prophecjr, 
because their consequences touched the state of the true 
leligion; and yet they were of a kind in which, if in 
any, the thoughtless and inconsiderate would be apt to 
tjuesdon the control of Providence. Read the histories 
of these great revolutions : you will find they were ef- 
fected by what you might the least gue^ to be the in- 
struments of Providence,-»by the resdess ambition of 
princes, — by the intrigues of wicked statesmen^ — by the 
treachery of false sycophants,^-^by the mad passions of 
abandoned or of capricious womeui— by the {direnzy of 
enthusiasts,"— by the craft of hypocrites. But, although 
God hath indeed no need of the wicked man, yet his wis- 
donv and his mercy find frequent use for him; and render 
even his vices subservient to the benevolent purposes of 
Providence* The evidence of a vigilant providence thus 
mercifully exerted, arises from the prediction of those 
events, vdiich, while they result from the worst crimes 
of men, do yet in their consequences afiect the state of 
religion and the condition of the virtuous. If such 
events lay out of die control of God's providence, thor 
could not fall within the comprehension of his pre- 
science: but, what God hath predicted, he foreknew, — 
what he foreknew, he predeterminedi — what God kith 
predetermined — whatever bad action he permits to be 
done, must no less certainly, though less immediately 
than the good acdons which he approves, operate, by the 
direction of his universal providence, to the filial benefit 
of the virtuous. Thb comfortable assurance, therefore, 
^' that all things work together for good to them that love 
God," is derived from prophecy, especially fix>m those 
parts of prophecy which predict those crimes of men by 
which the interests of religion are affected; and, to afibid 
this comfort to the godly, such crimes are made the sub- 
ject of the sacred oracles. 

Thus you see, that, in all prophecy, the state of re- 
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ligioii &^ object, and the interest of rdigion »ne th^ 
end Hence it is, that as a man, whose mind b bent 
upon Ae accomplishnient of some great design, will be 
apt,, upon every occasion of discourse, to* introduce al- 
lusions to that which is ever uppermost in his thou^ts, 
and nearest to his heart, so the Holy Spirit of God, 
wheti he moved his prophets to speak of the afiairs of 
this low world, was perpetually suggesting allusions to 
the great design of Providence, the uniting of all things 
under Christ. And \vhoever would edify by the pro-* 
phetic word, must keep this great object constantly in 
vie^, that he may be ready to catch at transient hmts 
and oblique insinuations, which often occur where they 
might be the least ekpected. 

Nor is an active attention to the events of the world 
le«5 necessarj\ That prophecy should fetch its interpre- 
tation from the events of history, is a necessary conse- 
quence of its divine original : it is a part of the contri- 
vance, and a part without which prophecy would have 
been so little beneficial*— rather, indeed, pernicious to 
mankind — ^that, seeing God is infinitely wise and g6od,' 
this could not but be a part of his contrivance. This is very^ 
peremptdrily declared in the original of my text ; where 
the expression is not, as in the English, " no prophety 
tf," but ** no prophecy is made of self-interpretation." 
No prophecy is to be found in Scripture, which is not 
purposely so framed as not to be of self-interpretation. 
'Twas undoubtedly within the power of the Almighty, 
to have delivered the whole of prophecy in terms no less 
clear and explicit than those in which the general promises 
of revelation are conveyed, or particular deliverances of 
the Jewish people occasionally announced : but his wis- 
dom reprobated this unreserved prediction of futurity, 
because it would have enlarged the foresight of man be- 
yond the proportion of his other endowments, and beyond 
the degree adapted to his present condition. To avoid 
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this miscfaief, and to attain the useful end ci prophcpy, 
which b to aflford the highest proof ci Providence, it 
was necessary tint prqphecy should be delivered in such 
disguise as to be dark while the event is remote, to clear 
up as it i^roaches, and to be rendered perspicuous by 
the accomplishment And in this disguise profrfiecy 
bath actually been delivered, because it conies fioni 
God, who b good and wise, and dispenses all his bles> 
angs in the manner and d€t;ree in which diey may be 
truly blessings to his creatures. Knowledge were no 
blessing, were it not adjusted to the circumstances and 
proportioned to the fiicukies of those to whom it is im- 
parted. 

I trust that it appears to you, that the aposde's maxim, 
** that no prophecy can be its own interpreter," does ne* 
cessaiily follow from the matter of &ct alleged as its 
foundation, that '* all prophec)^ is from God." 

You will reap a rich harvest of improvement from 
diese disquisitions, if, noV that you understand the 
apostle's rule of interpremtion, you wiH learn to t^e it 
when you read or hear the prophecies of holy writ. In 
my next discourses, I shall endeavour, widi God's as- 
sbtance, to teach you die use of it, by exam^es of its 
application* 



SERMON XVI. 



2 P£TSR u 20, 21. 

'JChcmtig this firsts that no prophecy qf the Scripture is 
of any private mterpretaiim. For the prophecy came 
not at any time by the will ef man; but holy men qf 
God^ake as they were mooed by the Holy Ghost. 

X HIS period hath already been the subject, of one di^- 
course, in which it hath been my endeavour to explain 
its meaning, and to show the coherence of its parts. Its 
BiettEiing, — that it propounds a maxim for the intorpretn- 
tion of the prophecies of holy writ, which is this nega- 
tive proposition^ that no prophecy is its own interpreter ; 
and aUqges the principle upon which that maxim is 
founded, that all prophecy came from God. The cohe- 
rence of its parts, — ^inasmuch as the maxim, by neces* 
sary and obvious consequence, rises but of the principle 
alleged as the foundation of it. 

I now proceed, as I proposed, to instruct you in the 
use of the aposde's maxim, by examples of its applica* 
tion. I would not fatigue your attention with unnecessary 
repetition; but it is of importance that you should re* 
cdlect that the apostle's negative maxim, ** that no pro- 
phecy is of self-interpretation," has been shown in effect 
to contain two affirmative rules of exposition, — ^that 
every single text of prophecy is to be oxisidiercd as a 
part of an entire system, and to be interpreted in that 
sense which may best ccxinect it with the whole; and 
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that the sense of propheoy ia general is to be 30U|^t in 
the events which have actually taken pl%ce* 

To qualify the Christian te aiafee a ja4iciaus appUcfr- 
tion of these rules, no skill is requisite in verbal critU 
cism — ;no proficiency in the subtleness of the lofl^ian'^ 
art — ^no acquisitions of recondite learning. That degirec 
of understanding with which serious minds are ordflia- 
rily blessed — ^those gencFal views of the schemes of 
Providence, and that general acquaintance with the pro- 
phetic language, which no Christian can be wanting n, 
who is constant, as every true Christian is, in his at- 
tendance CHI the public worsliip, and gives diat serious 
attention which every true Christian gives to the word 
of God, as it is read to him in our churches, and ex- 
pounded from our pulpits, these quali£Lcations, ateoK- 
panied with a certain strength of memory and quickness 
of recollection, which exercise and habit bring — and 
with a certain patience of attaition in comparing paraUel 
texts,-«-these qualifications will enable the pious though 
unlearned Christian to succeed in the application of the 
apostle's rules, so far at least as to derive much raticwal 
amusement— -much real edification-— much consolation 
— much confirmation of his faith-<-much animation of 
his hopes — ^much joy and peace in believing, from that 
heedful meditation of the prcg)hetic word, which ail 
men would do well to remeniber an inspired aposde hath 
enjoined. 

The first instance to which I shall apply the apostle's 
rules, is the very first prediction which occurs in the 
Bible — the prophetic curse upon the serpent, which we 
read in the third chapter of the book of Genesis. 
'* Thou art cursed above all cattle of the field. Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it 
(or rather " he") shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
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bruise his hed.^' To judge of tfie fliustration that this 
prophecy may receive from the aposde's rules, it mil be 
proper previously to setiie whattuay be ihe ftdl meaning 
erf the words, tsdcen by themselves. For this purpose, 
let us suppose that the passage were reqited to some un. 
instradted heathen, who should be totally unacquainted 
with the Bible, and with every part of its contents : sup- 
pose him quite ignorant of the story ofthe fall — ignorant 
upon what oceasion the words were spoken, or by \Hiom : 
suppose tiiat he wene only told, that once upon a time 
these words were spoken to a serpent; — think ye he 
would d^em in them any thing prophetic ?««He must 
have more than Ae serpent's cunning, if he did. He 
would tell you they ccHitain a few obvious remarks upon 
Ae condition of the serpent kind, upon tlie antipathy 
which nature has established between men and serpents, 
and upon the natural advantages of man over theve- 
nomed reptile* '* The serpent,'' says he, ** is told, that, 
for the extent of his natural powers and cnjojmients, te 
holds his rank with the lowest of the brute creation, — 
that serpents, by the make of their bodies, are necessi- 
tated to crawl upon the ground, — ^that, although they 
have a poison in their mouths, the greatest mischief they 
can do to men is to bite them by the heels ; whereas men, 
by the foresight of their danger, and by their erect pos- 
ture, have greatly the advantage, and knock serpents on 
the head wherever they chance to find tlicm." This 
would be our heatlicn's exposition ; nor could the most 
subtle criticism draw any farther meaning from the terms 
of this denunciation. 

But, now, let our heathen be made acquainted with 
the particulars of the story of the fall ; and let him un- 
derstand that these words were addressed to the indivi- 
dual serpent which had tempted Eve, by the Omnipotent 
Creator, when he came in person to pronounce the dread- 
ful doom upon deluded ruined man; — our heath^i wiO 
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inunediatdy pereeive tfaM diis ^«9a^ no snooa Ibr par- 
suing a useless specuhdon on te natml Ubtixy of 
die 8en)ent; nor was so obTioiis a reaMik upon the 
eomperathre powers of the seipent kind and man better 
fitted to die msgesty of die great Being to whom k is 
asci%ed, than to the sdemnity of the occafiioa iqran 
which it was introduced: and he could not but suspeot 
diat more must be meant dian meets die ear« HewooU 
obsenre, that the words were addressed to die aetpent;, 
in the character of the seducer of our fnt paieaf%—- 
diat the denunciadon made a part of a judicial ppooedme, 
in which a striking regularity appears in the didlribulion 
of the several branches of die busness.^'-^Three ddsu 
quents stand before the Maker of the worid, fo answer 
for a crime in which each had borne a part Adam, as 
first in rank, is first questioned* He acknowledges fak 
crime, but imputes the blame to Eve's persuasioos. 
Eve is next examined. She confesses die truth of her 
husband's accusation, but she taxes the serpent as her 
seducer. The Creator proceeds to judgment And ia 
diis part it is remarkable, ths^ die person who bad been 
first interrogated is the last condemned: for the first 
words qx)ken by the Judge, after be has received llie 
confession of the human pair, are diose in niiiich he ac« 
costs the serpent; then he addresses himself to £v6,«-* 
to Adam last. The words addressed to Eve are die 
sentence of the Judge, denouncing the penalties to be 
sustained by her, for having listened to die serpent, and 
made herself the instrument of the man's scdocdon. 
The words addressed to Adam are the sentence of the 
Judge on him, for having yielded to Eve's solicitation. 
— From tlie plain order of the business, our faeadien 
would conclude that these words, addressed to the ser- 
pent, are a sentence upon him as the first seducer. He 
would observe, that as, in the narradve of the tempCa* 
tion, contrivance, design, and speech, are ascribed to 
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dto aflrpcnt^ kk ia ^leae wdids^ he is^socosted as. the 
olijcet of wmmifif^auan and pttmshmeiu. Hq wonld- 
jqr, ^* Tlw WW «» oonMMn serpent of the field, bof 
aonr iufcHigwt md re^pcxiaiUe agent, iff the serpent 
form; andt, m the evib decreed to^he life and conditioa 
of Ifae acrpent, thia individuid seipeat sokly isconcemed* 
The «amity which is mentioned, between the serpent 
aadamAfaKt, must expiesa 9omt farther in^wiicHis de- 
sigiM on Che part of this deceiver, with resistance on the 
part of min ; and in the decliHiition, that, while serpents 
should have na power but to wound the heels of meQ, 
men diottid bruise &e heads of serpents, it is certsun^ 
iadmated, by m^aphovB tid^en from the conditi<m and 
powers of the natural seipent, that the calamities which 
die aMtasema of this eoemy in disguise shoidd bring on 
man, would prove Kght^ in comparison^ of the greater 
miachiflfe ^hich man ahall iaffiict on him* It is intimated^ 
tftftt man's wound, rithough, 4ike the serpen's bite, H; 
might be fieUri in its consequenees if it were neglected, 
tims however cinnble. The reptSe^s tooth had lodged 
ks tnaygnant poison in the hc^. Considerable time 
must pass, before the blood and juices could be mortally 
mfected ; — in the interval, remedies might be ai^lied to 
prevent the threatened mischief. Again, the declaration 
Ifaat Ood himself puts this enmity between the serpent 
and mankind, implies, that the merciful though offended 
God will yet take an interest in the fortunes of man, and 
«riii support lum in his conflict with the adversary.'' 

You see, that, by considering this denunciation of the 
serpent's doom in connection only with that particular 
story of which it is a part, without any knowledge 6t 
later prophecies and revelations, our heathen has been 
able to dive into the prophedc meaning of words, which, 
taken by themsdves, he did not know to be at all pro- 
phetic. The particular events, indeed, which may cor- 
respond tQ^the images of the prediction, he hath not yet 
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been abk to asvgn; but of tfie gmeesl poxpatt of At 
prophecy he has fecmed a very jti^ notiao. He is b&> 
sft^ aware, that mystoiies are contained -in it, more 
thanhe canyetu0|aveL He is seaatble that it ettmotbo 
without soaoke im^lprtant meaoitigi that either the whole 
or some remarl^l^ pait of Adam^s poaterity, conMry 
to the general notions of mankind* and the coronioa 
fi3rms of all laaguages, is expressed utndc^ the imigeof 
the woman's seed ratlx^r than the man's* I miMt heie 
observe, that Adam, with respect to the ioaightiie masr 
be supposed to have had into the sense ci thb cucae 
upon the seipent, was probably for some time much in 
the situation of our supposed heathen)'*«'^wam tfaalJt 
G<xxtained a general intimation of aa intended dcfi verance, 
but much in the dark about the particular ex!fl6c$Am of 
iU This prophejey was therefore, to Adam^ when it was 
first delivered, so far inteUisibl^ as to be a ground of 
hope, — ^at the same tim^ that the darkness of the terns 
in which it was conceived must have kept lum anxioosly 
attentive to every event tliat might seem conmsoted widi 
the completkm of it, and to any new tight that n|tght be 
giveni him by succeeding piedictioQs er promises. > And^ 
by the way, this points out cme important secondaiy use 
of the original obscurity and gradual elucidation of pro* 
pliecy, by succeeding prophecies and by even^dy^^this 
method of prediction awakens the curiosity o£ mankind. 
But let us give our heatlien, whose curioaity i^. keen 
upon the su];>ject, fartlier lights. Let us cany him, by 
proper steps, through , the whole volume of the sacied 
oracles; and let us instruct him in that great myst^y of 
godliness, which from the beginning of the worid was 
hidden with God, but in these later ag^ hath been made 
manifest by the preaching of the blessed apostles and 
evangelists ; and, when his heart is touched with a sense 
of the mercies conferred on him through Christ — when 
he has taken a view of the whole of the prophetic word, 
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and has seen its cmtespondence with the history of Je* 
sus, and the beginnings of his gospel, let him then re* 
turn to the curse upon the serpent. Will he now find in 
it any thing ambiguous or obscure? Will he hesitate a 
moment to pronounce^ that the serpent who received 
this dreadful doom could be no other than an animated 
emblem of that malignant spirit, who, in the latest pro- 
phecies, is called the Old Dragon ? Or rather, wiU he 
not pronounce, that this serpent was that very spirit, in 
his proper person, dragged, by some imseen power, into 
the presence of Jehovah, to receive his doom in the 
same reptile form which he had assumed to wreck his 
spite on unsuspecting man ; for which exploit of wicked 
and dbhpnourable cunning, the opprobrious names of the 
Serpent and the Dragon have ever since been fixed upon 
him in derision and reproach ? Will not our enlightened 
and converted heathen understand the circumstances 
which are mentioned of the serpent's natural condition, 
as intimations of something andogous in the degraded 
state of the rebellious angel? By the days of the ser- 
pent's life, will he not understand a certain limited pe- 
riod, during which, for the exercise of man's virtue, 
and the fuller manifestation of God's power and good- 
ness, the infernal Dragon is to be permitted to live his 
life of malice, to exercise his art of delusion on the sons 
of men? — ^while, in the adjuncts of that life, the gro- 
velling posture and the gritty meal, will he not read the 
condition of a vile and despicable being, to whom all 
indulgence but that of malice is denied — ^to whom litde 
freedom of action is entrusted? Will he haye a doubt 
that the seed of this serpent are the same that in other 
places are called the Devil's angels? Will he not correct 
lus former surmises about the seed of the woman, aiid 
the wound to be inflicted by the serpent in the heel? 
Will he' not perceive, that the seed of the woman is an 
image, not generally descriptive of the descendant3 #f 
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Adam, but characteristic of an individual-— emf^ticai^ 
expressive of that person, who, by the miraculous mamiei^ 
of his conception, was peculiarly and propetiy the 90ii of 
Eve, — ^that the wound to be suffered by this person in 
the heel, denotes the sufferings with which the Devil and 
his emissaries were permitted to exercise ^ Captain of 
our Salvation? And will he not discern, in die accom- 
plishment of man's redemption, and the successful pro- 
pagation of the gospel, the mortal blow inflicted on the 
serpent's head? — ^when the ignorance which he had 
spread over the world was dispelled by the li^t of re- 
velation, — ^when his secret influence on the hearts of 
men, to inflame their passions, to^ debauch their imagi- 
luitionsand mislead their thoughts^ was counteract by 
the graces of God's Holy Spirit, suding the external ad- 
ministration of the word,-*when, with mucb of its m- 
visible power, his kingdom lost the whole of its esElernal 
pomp and splendour. Silence being imposed on his 
oracles, and spells and enchantments being divested d 
their power, the idolatrous worship which by those en« 
gines of deceit he had universally established, and far 
ages supported, notwithstanding the antiquity of its in- 
stitutions, and the bewitching gaiety and magnificCT.ce 
of its festivals, fell into neglect. Its cruel and lascivious 
rites, so long holden in superatitious veneration, on a 
sudden became the object of a just and general abhor- 
rence ; and the unfrequented temples, stripped, no doubt, 
of their rich ornaments and cosdy oflferings, sunk in 
ruins. These were the early efl^ts of the promulgation 
of the gospel,— effects of the power of Christ exalted to 
Ms throne,' openly spoiling principalities and powers, 
and trampling the Dragon under foot. When these ef- 
fects of Christianity began to be perceived, which was 
very soon after our Lord's ascension, — ^when magicians, 
openly foreswore their ruined art, and burned their use- 
Ijcss books, — when the fiend of divination^ confessios 
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the power by whidi he wzs subdued, ceased to actuate 
bis rescued prophetess, — when the worshippers of the 
£phe«an Diana avowed their apprehensions for the tot- 
tering rq;>utation of their goddess,«-*then it was that the 
seed of the woman was seen te strike and bruise the 
serpent's head. 

Thus you see, that as the general purport of this pro- 
phecy was readily opened by an attention to the circum- 
stances of Ihe mem<»able transacti<Hi which gave occa- 
sion to it, so a comparison of it with later prophecies, 
and with events (whidi, to whatever cause they may be 
referred, hme confessedly and notoriously taken place,) 
nasurally leads to a particuW and cin^umstantial explica- 
tion. 

It is remarkable that this, which b of aBdie most an- 
cient prophecy of the generd redemption, isi>erhaps, of 
any single prediction thslt can be produced, upon many 
accounts, the most satisfactory and c<xivincing. For, in 
the first place, although dt be conveyed in the most highly 
figured language, the general meaning of it, .though less 
obvious, is no less single and precise than the most plain 
mid simple expressions might have made it. It was ut- 
tered by the voice of God himself; therefore two dif- 
ferent and unequal intellects were not, as hi every in- 
stance of prophecy uttered by a man, concerned in the 
delivery of it. The occasion upon which it was deli- 
vered was of such importance as necessarily to exclude 
all other business : its general meaning, therefore, must 
be connected, which is not the case of every prophecy, 
with the occa»on upon which it was spoken ; and with 
that occasion one meaning only can possibly connect it. 
The seipent accosted could be no other serpent than 
Eve^s seducer,— the curse, no otho- curse than such as 
might be adapted to that deceiver's nature, — the enmity, 
no other enmity but what might be exercised between 
beings of such natures as man and his seducer^— -and the 
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bruises in the hed and ia die head, no ofter miaehiefs te 
either party than that enmity might produce. So that the 
general meaning to which the occa^on points, is no less 
certain than if our enemy had been aoco^ed in some such 
plain terms as these: ^VSatui! thou art accursed beyond 
all the spirits of thy impious confederacy. Short date is 
granted to the farther wwkings of thy malice; and all 
the while thou sh^ heavily drag the burden of an un- 
blessed existence, — ^fettered in thy energies, cramped in 
thy enjoyments; and thy malevolent attempts on man, 
though for a time they may affect, and perchance, through 
his own folly endanger his condition, shall terminate in 
the total extinction of thine own power, and in the ag- 
gravation of thy misery and abasement ; and, to gall thee 
laortj he who shall undo thy deeds, restore the ruined 
world, and be thy conqueror and avenger, shall be a 
son, though in no natural way, of this deluded woman." 

Again, no less certain than the general meaning de* 
rived from the occasion of this prophecy, is the particu- 
lar exposition of it by the analogy of prophecy, and by 
the event. The images of this prediction, however dark 
they might be when it was first delivered, cany, we find* 
in the prophetic language, a fixed unvaried tneaning. 
The image of the seipent answers to no being in uni- 
versal nature but the Devil. Prophecy knows no seed 
of the woman — ^it ascribes the miraculous conception to 
which this name alludes to none but the Emanuel; nor 
diall we find, in the whole progeny of £ve, a person to 
whom the character may belong, but the child in the 
manger at Bethlehem, the holy fruit of Mary's unpol- 
luted womb. 

Lastly, the event which answers to the image in tlie 
conclu^on of this prophecy, the bruise upon the serpent's 
head, is in its nature single ; for the universal extirpation 
of idolatry, and the general establishment of the pure 
worship of the true God, is a thing which must be dwe 
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once for all, and bdng dcaie^ can never be repeated. A 
prophecy thus definite in its general purport, conveyed 
in images of a fixed and constant meaning, and corres- 
ponding to an €vent in its nature single— -a sudden and 
universal revolution of the religious opinions and prac- 
tices of all die civilized nations of the known world,-<- 
such a prophecy, so accomplished, must be allowed to 
be a proof that the whde work and counsel was of God^ 
if in any case it be allowed that the nature of the cause 
xi^ay be known by.the e&ct* 

I mean hereafter to apply the aposde's rules to instances 
of prophecy of another kind, in which we find ndtfaor 
the same setded signification in the imagery, nor the 
same singularity of completion^ 



SERMON XVTI. 



2 Peter i. 26. 

Kncnving this Jirsty t/iat no prophecy of the ^ripture is 
of any private interpretation. 



1 PROCEED in the task I have undertaken, to exem- 
plify the use of those rules of inteipretation which the 
maxim of my text contains ; which are these two, — to 
refer particular predictions to the system, and to compare 
prophecies with events. In my last discourse, I showed 
you^ with what certainty and facility they lead to die ex- 
plication of the first prophecy that was ever given — ^tfaat 
which was uttered by tihe voice of God himself, in the 
form of a curse upon the serpent, the adviser of Adam's 
disobedience. I shall now try them in an instance of a 
very different kind, where the occasion of the predicdoa 
does not so clearly ascertain its general purp<Kt, — where 
the images employed are less fixed to one constant mean- 
ing, — ^and where, among the events that have hai4)ened 
since the prophecy was given, a variety may be found to 
correspond with it, all in such exactness, diat every one 
of the number may seem to have a right to pass iot the 
intended completion. 

The first prophecy uttered by the voice of God, fiir- 
niched an example of a prediction in which the general 
meaning was from the first certain, and the imagery of 
the diction simple, and of which the accomplishment 
hath been single. The earliest prophecy recorded in the 
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sacred rdume, of those which were uttered by men, 
furnishes the example that we now seek, of a predictioa 
originally doubtful in its general meaning, comprehensive 
in its imagery, various in its completion. Such was tlie 
prophecy in which Noah, awakened from his wine, and 
inflamed with resentment at the irreverent levity of his 
younger son, denounced the heavy curse on his posterity, 
and described the future fortunes of the three general 
branches of mankind. ^^ Cursed be Canaan; a servant 
of servants shall he be unto his brethren. Blessed be 
Jehovah, God of l^iem I — and Canaan shall be his ser- 
vant. God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be hk servant.'' 

The only exi^icit part of this prophecy is the curse 
upon Canaan, Ham's youngest son ; of whose descend- 
aotsit is openly foretokl that they should live in a state 
of the lowest subjection to nations which should issue 
from the two other sons of Noah. And yet here we find 
some obscurity; for how was Canaan to be in slavery 
bodi to Shem and Japhet? The evangelic maxim, ^^ that 
no man cm serve two masters,'^ seems applicable here 
in a literal sense. Thb difficulty, the apostle's tnaxim^ 
of iq>plying for the explication of the sacred oracles to 
the occurrences of the world, readily removes. It ap- 
pears from sacred history, that so early as in the time of 
Abraham, the Canaanites were governed by petty princes 
of their own, who were the tributaiy vassals of the As- 
.Syrian monarchy, then newly arisen. under princes of the 
&mily of Ashur, Shem's seccxid son. And from pro- 
phane history we learn, that when the Canaanites fled 
fix>m the victorious arms of Joshua, and when the re- 
mainder of them were expelled by David, they settled 
iiX those parts of Africa which first fell under the domi- 
nion of the Romans, the undoubted descendants of Ja- 
phet. Thus Canaan in early ages was the slave of Shen^ 
and in later times of Japhet^ 
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But this is neither die most difficult nor the most in- 
teresting part of the prophecy. Let us turn our attention 
to the blessings pronounced upon the two other branches. 
And we will first consider Japhet^ part, because it seems 
of the two the most explicit. ^* God shall enkuiee Ja- 
phet/and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.'' The 
most obvious meaning of the words, I think, is this^— 
that the gracious purpose of Providence was to bless Ja* 
phet widi a numerous progeny, which should spread 
over an ample tract of country ; and that, not satisfied, 
or not sufficiendy accommodated with their own terri- 
toiy, they would be apt to encroach upon Shem's de- 
scendants, and make settlements within their bonkrs. 
And as this is the most obvious sense of the w^nnds, so 
it is justified by the apostle's rules ; for histcMy supports 
it. The whole of Europe, and av^considerable part of 
Asia, was originally peopled, and hath been ever occu- 
pied by Japhet's offspring, who, not contented with these 
vast demesnes, have been from time to time repeatedly 
making encroachments on the sons of Shem; as was 
notoriously the case, when Alexander the Great, witfi a 
European army, attacked and overdu^w the Peraan 
monarchy — ^when the Romans subjugated a great part 
of the East, — and still more notoriously, when the Tar- 
tar conquerors of die race of Genghis Khan demcdished 
the great empire of the Caliphs, took possession of their 
country, and made setdements and erected kingdoms in 
all parts of Asia and the East — and agam, when Tamer- 
lane setded his Moguls, another branch of Japhet's pro- 
geny, in Indostan, whose descendants gradually got pos- 
session of that immense country, a part of Shem^s ori- 
ginal inheritance, which forms the present empire of the 
Great Mogul. These events, not to mention o&er 1^ 
remarkable incursions of Scythians into Shem's parts 
of Asia, may well be deemed an accomplishment of the 
patriarch's prophetic benediction ; not only because they 
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answter to Oie hatural import of the terms of it, but be- 
cause evety one of them had grfeat consequences upon . 
the state of the true religion^ and the conditi<^ of its 
professors in various parts of the world, and some of 
them have been the subgects of later prophecies. So 
that, in this interpretation, we find the tvyo circum^ 
stances which, according to the apostle, are the best 
characteristics of a true interpretation,— an agreement 
wMi the truth of history, and a connection of this par* 
ticular prediction wiA the system of the proj^etic 
word. ^ ' ' 

It may se^m, however, that some amicable intercourse 
between certain branches of the two &milies-^-«som^ 
peaceable settlements of descendants of Japhet in nations 
arisen from the other stock, may be ho less conveniendy 
denoted, by the expression of " Japhet's dwelling in the 
tents of Shem,*' than the violent encroachments of con- 
querorA of the line of Japhet And thb interpretation 
does not ill agree with hiitory, or, to speak tnore pro- 
perly, ^ith the present state of the two families. The 
settlements of Portiigucse, English, Dutch, and French 
— all of us descended from the Ichus of Japhet, made 
within the three last centuries in different parts of India 
—all of it a part of Shem's inheritance, have given the 
prophecy in tMs sense a striking accomplishment. Nor, 
in this interpretation, is the necessary connection wanting 
of this particular prediction with the prophetic system; 
for conaequtaces cannot but arise, although they have 
not yet appeared, of great mbment to the interests of the 
true fdigion, from such numerous and extensive settle- 
mems of professed Christians, in countries where the 
lis^t of the gospel hath for many ages been extinguished. 

Thus you see, history leads us to two senses of this 
prophecy, of* which each may contain an unlimited va* 
riety of particular accomplishments ; since every settle- 
ment of Europeans or of Asiatic Tartars in the lower 
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Asi^ and the East, whether gained by war or procured 
by comqiercial treaties, connects with the prc^h^y in 
one or other of these two senses. 

A third sense is yet behind : but, to bring it die more 
readily to light, it will be proper previously to consider 
the sense of Shem's blessing, — a blessing obliquely con- 
veyed in this emphatic ejaculation, ^^ Blessed be Jehovah 
God of Shem !" — ^an ejaculation in which this assertion 
is evidently implied, that ^' Jehovah should be Shem's 
God;" and this is the whole of Shem's blessing, — a 
blessing, indeed, which could receive no addition or im- 
provement. It can admit of no dispute, that Jehovah is 
here styled the God of Shem, in the same sense in which 
in later times he vouchsafed to call himself the God of 
a particular branch of Shem's progeny— K>f Abraham, 
Isaac, and of Jacob, and of their descendants the Jewish 
people. , Jehovah is indeed the God of all the nations of 
the earth — ^the Universal Father, whose tender mercies 
are over all his works ; but to a particular branch of 
Shem^s family, he was for a time more peculiarly a God, 
inasi^fiuch as he chose them to be the depositaries (tf 
the true religion, while the rest of mankind w»^ sunk 
in the ignorance and abomination of idolatry. Their 
temporal concerns he condescended to take under the 
^ visible direction of his special providence, — ^to theih he 
ceviealed his sacred inccmxmunicable name, — among them 
be preserved the knowledge and worship of himself, by 
a series of miraculous dispensations, till the destined 
season came for the general redemption; and then he 
raised up, among the offspring of that chosen stock, that 
Saviour, whose divine doctrine hath spread the knovr- 
ledge and worship of the true God among all nations, 
and whose meritorious sacrifice of himself hath made 
atonement for the sins (^ the whole world. These were 
the privikges in store for a select branch of Shem's ia- 
wily, when this prophecy was delivered, — ^privileges by 
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which they were put in a condition to attain the highest 
Uessings both in this world and in the next-^the height 
of national prosperity, and the sum of future bliss; and 
Shem being yet alive, and his family not splk into its 
branches, it was natural, and agreeable to the usage of 
the prophetic style, that the future blessings of the off. 
spring should be referred to the ancestor. This, there* 
fore, is the oracular sense of the patriarch's emphatic 
\ compeliation of Jehovah as the God of Shem. ** Thoii, 
^ O Jehovah ! shalt be the God of 8hem,^^he object of 
his worship and die guardian of Ins fortunes ; while the 
progeny of his brethren shall place their fcxdish trust in 
those which are no gods.'* v 

This exposition of Shem*s blessing will naturally lead 
to a new sense of Japhet's, if we only recoBect what ex- 
ternal means were used by Providence to preserve the 
knowledge of the true God in the chosen branch of 
Shem's family. These means were— the call of Abra- 
ham-^the personal intercourse hdden with him and hh 
two next descendants^— and, in due time, the institution 
of the Mosaic religion; of which ifdigion, you will par. 
ticularly observe, the tabernacle and the service per- 
fonned in it were the chief external instruments* The 
magnificence of the tabemacle-=t--.itsi stately support of 
upright pillars resting on thdr silver sockets, and trans- 
verse beams overlaid with gold — ^its gorgeous hangings 
within, of purple, linen, blue, and scarlet, with the but* 
tons of gold^^its noble ooVering without, of the shaggy 
skins of goatsrr-its rich furniture, the seven^branched 
candlestick, the altars, and the implements of sacrifice, 
all of brass or gold, pure or overlaid — ^the ark, contain- 
ing the tables of the law, with the mercy-seat oversha- 
dowed by the wings of a cherubim — ^but above all, the 
glorious light which filled the sacred pavillion, the sym- 
bol (rf Jehovah's pres^ncej-s— this glory of the tabernacle 
in ancient times, and of the temple aft«Svards, \vvls pro- 
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boUy what most caij|;ht the admie^tioa oi the Jewish 
people, and attached them to a leligiion wiuch had so 
much splendour in it3 exteniab» and in which somediing 
of what is visible oC the majesty of the Divine Bdog 
met the senses of^e worshippers. 

Bearing this lemart in mind, let us now turn again to 
that part of the prophecy which concems Japhet's fa* 
mily, especially tiiie latter clause of it— -^^ he shall dwell 
in the tabernacles of Shem." The blessing promised to 
Shem, we have found tabe the miraculous preservation 
of the true religion in a chosen branch of Sbem's fa- 
mily- Might not the prediction of this merciful design 
of Providence natumlly introduce an allusbn to the ex- 
ternal means by which it was to be effected? Am<M)g 
the external means, we have se^i reason to tlunk that 
the Jewish tabernacle was the most generally efficacious: 
but under what description is it likely that the tabernacle, 
not erected till the days of Moses, should be mentioned 
in prophecy so early as the days of Noah, — and in this 
prophecy in particular, in which Jehovah, for the inten- 
tion of maintaining the true religion in a branch of Shem's 
family, is characterized as the God of Shem ?— A beau- 
tiful consistency of inuigery will be maintained, if the 
tent which Jehovah was ta pitch for this purjpose anMH% 
men, should be called Shem's taberpacle, or Shem's 
tent; for a tent and a tabernacle are one and the same 
thing, tttid the y/atd in the Hebrew is the same. Tliis 
lioly tent or tabernacle was Shem's tabemade, because 
it was ereeteid among .the sons of Shem, and because 
none might bear a part in the whole service of it, who 
did not incorporate with the chosen family. 

But, farther. This tabernacle, and the service per- 
formed in it, were emblems of the Christian church and 
of the Christian service. When all these circumstances 
are put together, can any doubt remain,' that, in the 
mention of the tents of Shem, the Hdy Spirit made al- 
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hmm to the. J«iindi tlibenlacle «$ an emblem of tht 
Christian church; aod that the dweUins of Japhet in 
thwe tmta of Shem, took pla6e when the idcdatrous na- 
tiQMOf Japhet'^ Une, converted to the faith of Christ, 
jbecame wors);4]^rs of the Ciod of Shem in Shem's ta* 
bernacles^^worshippew of the true God, in the modes 
of worship prescribed by revealed religion? 

And this inteipretation well agrees with the apostle's 
n^axim, being supported both by the harmony of the 
prophetic system and the truth of history. 
; For the harmony of the prophetic system. This in- 
torpretaMon brings this parucular prediction to bear di* 
rectly upon the general obgect of pn^ecy, the uniting* 
of all nations in the &ith of Christ; and it is worthy of 
particular remark, tliat, from the delivery of this pre- 
diction, the conversion d the Gentiles made a standing 
part of all the pn^ihectes of the Saviour. Now, that 
nothing of variation might appear in the schemes of 
Providence, it should seem tl^t it was requisite that the 
first intimation of the design of selecting a peculiar peo- 
ple, which is contained in Shem's blessing, should be 
accompanied with an intimation of the general mercies 
of which that measure was to be productive to all man- 
kind : but of the general benefit imended we have in this 
place no intimation, if it be not conveyed in Japhet's 
b»edic;tion, — in which benediction it is not conveyed, 
unless thb sense of that benediction be admitted. This 
intennretatipn, therefore, of the prophetic blessing pro- 
nounced on Japhet, most of all connects it with the great 
ofcgect of prophecy, and best maintains the harmony of 
the prophetic system* 

Then for histoiy. The &ct is notorious, that the gos- 
pel, from the be^nning to the present times, hath made 
the greatest progress in Europe, and in tliose parts of 
Asia vAnch were first peopled by the posterity of Japhet. 
Among the uncivilized descendants of Ham, and the 
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degenerate sons of Shem, ft hath not been so generally 
spread, or hath not so deefdy taken root. 

Beside this evident agreement with history and thepro- 
phetic system, another circumstance is much in ia^^oor 
of this interpretation, which is this,— «that die image 
of this pre£ction bear a near affinity to those midcr 
which later prophets have described the same event. 
Hear in what language the prophet Isaiah anoonnces 
the conversion of the Gentiles, in words addressed to 
the Jewish church, as the emblem of the Christian. 
^' Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thine habitations.'' Or, as the words 
are more significantly rendered in a late translation, 
" Let the canopy of thy habitation be extended. Sparc 
not : lengthen thy cords, and firmly fix thy stakes. For 
on the right hand and on the left Aou sh^Jit burst forth 
with increase, and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles.'' 
Here, you see, Isaiah's allu^on is to the tabernacle; and 
the image presented to him is an enlargement of die sa- 
cred tent, to contain new crowds of wwshippefB; mi 
the stakes are to be driven deep and firmr-^he cords are 
to be lengthened and drawn tight, that the sides of the 
tent may be able to sustain the preteure of the multi- 
tudes within it. Noah's allusion is also to the tabemade; 
and the image [nesented to him is the admissien of fo- 
reign worshippers. It is therefore one and tfie same 
scene which the patriarch and the younger prophet have 
before them; and, except in the distinct mention <^ 
that particular circumstance, that the new worshippers 
should be chiefly of Japhet's stock, Noah's pn^iecy 
differs not from Isaiah's, otherwise than as an (Hidine 
differs from a more finished drawing of the same objects. 
Thus, by the apostle's rules, prophecy, in that part of 
it which regards the family of Japhet, is bronght to tbee 
senses, in each of which it hath been remarkably veri- 
fied, — in die settlements d European and Tartarian 
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cdaqomkB kiibt Liower Ask aod in the East^ — ^in th^ 
settlements of European traders on the coasts of JEndos^ 
tan«*-^biA.eq9ecaUy in the numerous and ^ariy conver* 
sioo&of the iddaters of J44>het's line (among whom jt is 
fit that we of this island should remfemb<tr our own an- 
c^stwBs were included) to the worsliip of the one true 
God» and to the £uth of Christ 

I am .sensible that jthis variety of intent and meaning 
disoovered in a single prophecy, brings on a question oi 
no small difliculty, and of the first importance. It is 
tbi3, — ^What evidenoe of a providence may arise frcMfn 
predictions like the one we have now. been considering, 
in which a. variety of unconnected events, independent^ 
to aU appearance, of each other, and very distant in 
times, seem to be prefigured by the same images? And| 
afihough it be a digression from my main subject, yet as 
the inquky is of the highest Importance, and spontane- 
ously presents itself, it is to this that I shall devote the 
nanainder of the present discouise. 

I shall not wonder, if, to those who have not sifted 
this question to the b^tom (which few, I am persuaded, 
have done), the evidence of a providence, arising from 
prophecies of this sort, should appear to be very slender, 
or none at all. Nor shsdl I scruple to confess, that 
time was when I was myself in this opinion, and was 
theicfpre much inclined to join with those who think 
that every prophecy, were it rightly understood, would 
be found to carry a prebsse and single meaning, and that, 
wherever the double sense appears, it is because the 
one true sense hath not yet been detected. I said, 
^' Either the images of the prophetic style have constant 
and proper relations to the events of the world, as the 
words of common speech have prc^r and constant 
meanings,-— or they have not. If they have, then it 
seems no less difficult- to conceive that many events 
should be shadowed under the images of one and the 
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same prophecy, than that several likenesses rshould be 
expressed in a single portmit But, if the prophetic 
images have no such appropriate rdations tQ tUngs^ but 
that the same image may stand for many diings, and 
various events be included in a single prediction, then it 
should seem that prophecy, thus indefinite in itsttieaii- 
ing, can afford no proof of providence: for it should 
seem possible, &at a prophecy of this sort, by whatever 
principle the world wo^ governed, whether by pmvi^ 
dence, nature, or necessity, might owe a seeming com- 
pletion to mere accident." And since it were absurd to 
suppose xhAt the Holy Spirit of God should frame pro- 
phecies by Which the end of prophecy mighty so ill be 
answered, it seemed a just and &ir conclusion, that no 
I»x>phecy of holy writ might cany a double meaning. 

Thus I reasoned, till a patient investigation of the sub- 
ject brought me, by God's blessing, to a better mind. I 
stand clearly and unanswerably confuted, by the instance 
of Noah's prophecy concerning the iamily of Jat^t; 
which hath actually received vaious accomplishments, 
in events of various kinds, in various ages of the world, 
— -m the settlements of European and 'Hartarian con- 
querors in the Lower Asia, in the setdemenia of Eu- 
ropean traders on the coasts of India, and in the early 
and plentiful conversion of the families 6f Japhet's stock 
to the faith of Christ. The applicadon of the prophecy 
to any one of these events bears all the characteristics rf 
a true interpretation,— consistence with the terms of the 
prophecy, consistence with the truth of history, con- 
sistence with the prophetic system. Every one of these 
events must therefore pass, with every believer, for a 
true completion. 

A plain instance, therefcx^, being found in hoiy writ, 
of a prophecy which bears more than a double meaning, 
the question, what evidence such prophecies may uSotd 
of a divine providence, becomes of tli^ highest momenta 
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I enter upon the discussion of it with this pneliminaiy 
observation^-^that if our suspicion that such prophecies 
may receive a seeming accomi^ishment by chance, or by 
the natural and necessary course of the world, should 
appear, upon a strict examination, unreasonable and ill- 
founded, the consequence will be, thslt the evidence 
arising from this sort of prophecy is of the highest kind ; 
since the greater the variety of events may be to which 
a single combination of images shall be found to corres- 
pond, the more* of art and contrivance is displayed in the 
framing of the prophecy, and the more of power fif ac- 
cident be clearly excluded) in brining about the com- 
pktion. Our whole inquiry, therefore, is reduced within 
a narrow compass, since the whole is brought to rest 
upon tius single question, May the accomplishment of 
such predictions be, or may it not be accidental ? If it 
may, then such prophecies are frivolous, and the Deity 
is blasphemed when they are ascribed to him. If it may 
not, then such prophecies are most complete and won- 
derful demonstrations of the absolute foreknowledge and 
universal providence of God, The negative of this great 
question, which leads to these comfortable and glorious 
consequences, I purpose to sustain* I mean to show 
you, diat, amidst all the comprehension and variety of 
meaning which is to be found in any prophecies of holy 
writ, and which, in the instance before us, of Noah's 
prophecy, is indeed wonderful, certain restrictions and 
limitations will always be found, by which the power of 
accident, or any othier but an inteU^nt cause, is no less 
excluded from any share in the completion, than it is in 
other instances, where the prediction, like the curse 
upon the serpent, points direct and full at a sbgle event. 
The method which I shall pursue to make this appear, 
shall be to aigue upon Noam's prophecy, which I have 
so particularly expounded, as an instance ; and my me- 
thod of arguing upon this instance shall be, to contrast 
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k| in CTcry circumstance, with a pretended (a^dictioQ, 
whichi for the propriety of its images, and the exactness 
of its completion, hath been compared and set in com- 
petition with the prophecies of holy writ. 

A heathen poet, whose subiject leads him to speak of 
a certain voyage, which, if it was ever really perfonned, 
was the first attempt df any European nation to cross 
the main seas in a large ship with maats and sails, de- 
scribes, in elegant and animated strains, the conse- 
quences which the success of so extraordimiy an un- 
dertaking might be expected to produce upon4he state 
of mankind, the free intercourse that was likely to be 
opened between tUstant n^tkms, and the great disco- 
veries to be expected from voyages in future times, 
when the arts of ship-building and navigation, to which 
this expedition, if a real one, gave rise, should becv- 
ried to perfection. This is his general argument, and 
verses to this effect make the conclusion of his song. 

« _— — Distant years 

Shall bring the fated season, when Ocean, 

Nature's prime barrier, shall no more obstnict 

The darings search of enterprising man. 

The earth, so wide, shall all be open,—-* - 

The mariner explore new worlds; 

Nor Shetland be the utmost shore."* 

*• Now give me,^* says the infidel,! " a prophecy from 
your Bible, which may be as ckearly predictive of any 
event whidi you may choose to allege for the accom- 
plishment, as these verses have by mere accident proved 
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SncttU aeris, qailio* Oecanus 
Vincala renim laxst, et ingens 
Pateat telliu, Tiphysqae norot 
Deterat orhei ; neo ait terris 
Ultiioa Thole." 

Seneca, Medea, S74, ^c. 
t Anthony ColSns; 



to be, of the discoveiy of America by. Christopher Co* 
Itunbus. Give me such a prophecy from your Bible, as 
I have pfoduoed to you from a heathen poet, who y«t 
was no prophet, nor claimed the diaracter, and I wffl 
tnm believer*'' We cheerfully accept this arrogant de- 
fiance ; — ^we are thankful to the adversary that he hath 
invited us to meet him on such advantageous ground, 
by compering what may justly be deemed the moat in* 
definite of the Scripture prophecies, with the best spe^- 
cimen of the power of accident for the complelbn of 
prophecy which his extensive reading could produce. 

These veraes oC his Latin poet are, indeed, a striking 
example of a prediction that mig^t safely tak'e its chance 
in the worU, and, happen what might, could not fiiii at 
some time or other to meet with its accomplishment. In- 
deed, it predicts nothing but what was evidently within 
the ken of human foresight, — ^that men, being once flir« 
nished with the means of discovery, would nuike dis* 
coveries,-^that, having ships, they would make voyages, 
— ^that, when improvements in the art of ship-building 
should have furnished larger and better ships, men 
would make longer and more frequent voyages,-— and 
that, by longer and more frequent voyages, they would 
gain more knowledge of the surface of the globe which 
they inhabit. What peasant of Thessaly but might have 
uttered such prophecies as these, who saw the Argo 
bring her heroes home, and observed to what degree the 
avarice and curiositj' of his countrymen were inflamed^ 
}yy the wealth which the adventurers had amassed, and 
the stories which they spread? What restriction do we 
find of the generality of these prognostications, which 
may seem to put the exact completion out of the reach 
of accidental causes? None. Neither the parts of the 
world are specified from which expeditions of discovery 
should be fitted out, nor the quarters in which they 
should most succeed: or, if any particular intimation 
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upon the latter ardcfe be couched in the meotion of 
Sjbetland W an island that should cease to be extreme, 
U is erroneous, as it points precisely to that <piarta- of 
dhe globe where discovery hadi ever been at a standi — 
where the oqean, to this hour, opposes his eternal bar- 
rier of impervious unnavigable ice. 

So much for our infidel's prophecy. Let us now 
compare the patriarch's. Of this, indeed, die topics 
are most general, — ^the increase of mankind~«mpire 
and servitud&-^varieties of religion— conquests — ^mi- 
gration — foreign settlements. The increase of mankind 
was to be foreseen from physical causes;— *that man- 
kind^ being increased, some part vroukl govern, wifjbt 
be probably conjectured ;~-that one part governing, an- 
other part must serve, was of necessity to be concluded; 
— ^that a part of mankind would fall from the worship 
of the one true God, was to be feared, from the ex- 
ample of the antediluvian worid;-— that conquerors 
would plant colonies, and merchants make setdements 
in foreign countries, the same example might persuade. 
So £ir the comparison may wear a promising BSpect on 
our adversary's side : but let him not exuk before hb 
victory is comptete. Let him tell me by what natural 
sagacity die patriarch might foresee — ^by what analogy 
of antediluvian history he might conjecture, that Japhet's 
line would (lave so gready the advantage over Shem's, 
in the rate of incbease by propagatioii, and in the extent 
of territory, that when he ^eaks of God'3. enlaiging Ja- 
phet, he should esteem the enlargement cf Shem in 
either instance unworthy to be mentioned. Did blind 
causes bring about the agreement, which all history 
proves^ between the patriarch's conjecture and the event 
of things? '* Unquestionably," the adversary will re- 
ply, '* blind causes brought this about. Phy»cal causes 
determine the rate of propagation, and with the rate of 
propagation the growth of empire is naturally connected." 
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It bgnmlod. But was it witbin (he natwal powers ef 
the patriardi's mind to ascertain in which line these phy^ 
sical eauaes should be the most efficacious, while the 
nations to arise fnun either of his sons lay yet unissued 
in the loins of their progenitors? If not, to what may 
the agreement be ascribed- between the thoughts of the 
patriardi's mind, which did not command those physical 
causes, and die eflK^cts gf causes which could not influ- 
ence his thoughts, but die energy of diat Supreme Mind 
which hath the thoughts of men and the Ihotions of 
matter equally in its power ? 

Again, I a^, by what natural sagacity did tlie patriarch 
foresee that Shem's. family, rather than any branch of 
the other two, should retain the knowledge and worship 
of Jehovah ?'-'-^t the condition of slavery should be 
fixed upon a particular branch of Ham's descendants? 
-^that the masta*s of those slaves dionld be of the stock 
of Shem or Japhet, rather than of the collateral branches 
of their own family? By what natural sagacity did the 
patriardi foresee the disdnct genius and character of 
whole nations yet unborn ?— that the spirit of migration 
should prevail in the line of Japhet, while the indoknt 
progeny of Shem would ever be averse to foreign set- 
tlements, and indifferent to a distant commerce? Hath 
it been accident, I would ask, that die histoiy of past 
ages, and the experience of the' present time, confirm 
^ patriarch's conjecture, and fidsify the poet's ?-^ibr 
the poet, although die adversaiy would gladly have sup- 
pressed diat circumstance, speaks of the intermixture 
which he thought likely to take pbce of different nations. 
•But, unfortunately fi)r the infidel's argument, die poet is 
wrong precisely in those particulars in which die patriarch 
is right; and this although the poet lived when the dif- 
ferent genius of the sons of Shem and Japhet had shown 
itself, and lay open to a wise man's observation. " The 
cool Armenian streams (so the poet guessed) shall 
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qiteticfa tte parched Indian's diint, and PeiUKis draik 
the Rhme and £lbe*"« But b it so? Did ever cofeoy 
of Indians aetde in the Upper Ana? Are Fenians to 
be found upon the banks of the £lbe or the Rhine? 
What said the patriarch? Just Ae reverse; and distt 
reverse proves true. Tartars from the nortfi of Asia 
hold possession of Shem's Indian territory^ and Japhet's 
Eurc^ drinks the Ganges I 

Was it accident — was it an eflfect of mechanical causes, 
that Japhdt^s sons, when ihey had bem sunk fer ages in 
the abominations of idolatry, were reclaimed at last Iqr 
the emissaries of that divine teacher yffbo arose among 
Shem's descendants, and thus settled, according to the 
patriarch's prediction, in Shem's tabernacles? Was it 
chance — ^was it nature — ^was it &te, that a prophecy fike 
• diat before us, applicable to events of various sorts, — to 
propagation — conquest-^trade— religion, hadi received 
an accomplishment in every sense in which die words 
can be taken? — and this notwithstanding that each sense 
hath such limitations as no less require a certain deter* 
mination of the course of the wcM'ld, for the verification 
of the prediction, than if each sense had respected one 
individud &ct ? I would not indeed deny, that widiout 
any sDperintendance of the worid by Ptovidence, events 
miight sometimes so fall out as to correspond with a ran- 
dom conjecture of the human mind, or with the forged 
predictions of an impostor. But if the impostor's wends 
should cany two meanings, the probabiliiy that thqr 
shouhi be verified in one meaning or the other wouki 
indeed be much greater ; but that they should prpve true 
in both, the probability would be much less, than that 
of the accomplishment of a prediction of a single mean- 
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iagi J£ the woids, Instead of two, should carry a va- 
ridy of meanings, die improbability thatrthqraboiild 
liTQvfi.tnie in aH, Mnonld be heightened in a much greater 
proportion dwn any who are net versed in computadon 
may easily be brought to apprehend* But th^ phenome^ 
non wludi Noah's prophecy presents, if it be not a real 
prcpheoy broug^ by PrdyidenGe to its compledon^ i$ 
that of a prediction of an immense extent and variety pf 
meaning, which hath had the wonderful good fortune to 
be vo-ified in every branch. If this cannot be supposed 
to have happened without Providence, in the sin^e in^ 
stance of this prophecy^ how much less in sdt the in^ 
stances of prq[>hecies of this sort which occur iii holy 
vmt? And if this could be conceived of aU those pro- 
phecies, so far as they concern secular events, yet, let 
me ask, do we not find in every one of them, or at least 
in the far greater part, that some event of the Messiah's 
reign, or something characteristic of his time or person, 
makes one, and for the most part the most obvious of 
the various meanings? And is this too casual, — ^that 
such a variety of predictions as we find of this sort in 
tlie Bible, delivered in di&rent ages, up<m very dif« 
ferent occasions, should be so framed, as all to bear 
upon one great object, the last of a succession, or the 
chief of an assortment of events, to which the imager 
of each prediction are adapted with such wonderful art, 
that every one of them hath passed in its turn for the 
accomplishment? Should you see the rays of the sun 
reflected from a system of polished planes, and tranS' 
mitted through a variety of reffractive surfaces, collect 
at last in a burning point, and there by dieit united ac- 
Hon melt down tli^ stubborn metal which resists the 
chemist's furnace, wduld you refer the wonderful effect 
to chance, rather than to an exquisite polish — ^to an accu- 
rate conformation and a just arrangement of the mirrors 
and the glasses? Would you not suppose that the skill 
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•f many artiats had ccmcurred to execute the difieitnt 
parts of the machine^ under the direction of some man 
of &r superior knowledge^ tqr whom the properties of 
light and the laws of its reflections and refractions woe 
understood^ and by whom the eflfect which you had seen 
produced was originally intended? And can you sop. 
po$e that it hath happened without design and contyir- 
ance, that the rays c^ the prophetic light are coicentrated 
in a mglt point to illuminate a single object? 

You will now recollect and apply the observation with 

which we entered upon this discussion,**^that accident 

being once exduded from any share in the accomplbh^ 

ment, the eviddnce of a providence Vi/bich these multi« 

' form prc^hecies afford is of the highest kind. 



SERMON XVIII. 



2 Petke i; 20, 21. 

Kmwing this fir$t, t/iat no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation. For the propheetf- came 
not at any time by the will (^ man; but hofy mm qf 
God spake as they were moved by the I&ly Ghost. 



f ROM the digression which closed my last discourse, 
I now return to my principal subject ; and shall imme- 
diately proceed to the last general topic I proposed to 
treat, — ^namely, to show that this same text of the apos- 
tle, which is so sure a guide to the sense of the prophe- 
cies, will also furnish a satisfactory answer to the most 
specious objection which the adversaries of our most 
holy faith have ever been able to produce against that 
particular evidence of the truth of our Lord's preten- 
sions, which arises from the supposed completion of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament in him and in his doc- 
trines. 

The objection, indeed, is nothing less than this, — ^that 
although the divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets 
be admitted, their prophecies will affbrd no support to 
our Lord's pretensions ; for this reason, that in theap- 
plication of these prophecies to him, and to the propa- 
gation of his doctrine, they are drawn by the writers of 
the New Testament to a sense in which they were never 
understood by the prophets themselves who delivered 
them : and since the true sense of any writing can be no 
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other than that which the author intended to convey, 
and vdiich was understood by him to be contained in the 
expressions which he thouglft proper to employ, an ap- 
plication of a prophecy in a sense not intended by the 
pnH>het must be a mbinterpretation. 

The assertion upon which this objection>^is founded, 
*^ that the first preachers of Christianity understood pro- 
phecies in one^ sense which were uttered in another," 
cdnnot altosether be denied ; and, unless it could be de- 
nied in every instance^ it is to little purpose fatiefute it, 
which nigfat easily be dooe» in some : for if a sio^ in- 
fltanoe should ipemain^ in which the apostles and evan- 
gelists should seem to have been guilty of a vntfiil nus- 
interpretation of prc^hecy , or of an erroneous application 
of it, the credit of their doctrine would be greatly shaken, 
since a single instance of a fraud would fasten on diem 
the imputatiofvof dishonesty, and a single instance of 
ndsiake concerning the acnse of the ancient Scriptures 
would invalidate theiv cdium to inag^tion. The trudi, 
however, is, that thoui^ the &ct upon winch this ob- 
jection is founded were as universally alleged, — whkh 
IB not the case, — ^yet, were it so, we Ittve in this ie?ctof 
the apostle a double answer to the adversaiy's argument, 
wfaidi is inconclusivie^ for two reasons; first, because 
the assumption is false, that the prophets were the au- 
diors of itfaeir prophecies, ^* for the prophecy came not 
at any time by the will of man ; but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;" and, 
secondly, were the assumption true, still the conclusion 
might not standi *^ because no proi^iecy of holy writis 
its own interpreter.'' I will endeavour to make you un< 
deratand the propriety of both these answers, whichat 
first perhaps may not strike you. 

First, then, I say we deny the adversary's rash con- 
clusion, though in psut we grant hb premises, because 
hisitssuinption is false, that the pr^^hets were. the au* 
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thors of dieir prophecies. The assiimiptioii is ftlse, upoti 
the principles upon which ihe adversary who urges Ak 
objection professes to dispute* He prdksBts to dispute 
upon a concession of the £vine inspiration of die fcwisb 
prophets. But, if the prdfiAiets irew inspired, they were 
not the audiors of their prophecies ; — ^the Holy 6{Hrit of 
God was the author of every prophecy or of every say- 
ing of a prc^het, so far at least as it is prophetic ; and 
the views of that Omi^iscient Spirit who gave theproi 
pheey — ^not the suftoises of the men whose fiieuhie^ or 
whose organs that spirit employed — are to be the lAand^ 
ard of interpretation ; and this upon that very jninciple 
which the adversary al!eges,-^that the meaning of ivery 
book, and of every sentence in the book, is its author's 
meaning. 

To explain this more disdncdy, I must observe, that 
all prophecy is speech, in which the prophet is made to 
express ideias of the Divine Mind, in uttering his own-; 
and the prophecies of holy writ visre divisible into two 
(fiferent kinds, distinguished by two difierent manners, 
in which this utterance of the mind of God by ihi 
mou^ of the prophet was usually effected. ITie first 
kind consisted in a ^ene allegorically descriptive of fu- 
turity, which was <&splayed to the imagination of die 
prophet, who was left to paint the images excited in his 
phantasy in such language is his natund talents cf poeti- 
cal description might supply. Of diis kind are the pro- 
phecies delivered by Jacob and by Moses, not bng be- 
fore their death — ^the prophecies of Balaam, and many 
that occur in the writings of those who were prophets by 
profession. The other kind consists merely in verbal 
allusions, when the prophet, speaking perhaps of him- 
self or of his own times, or of distant events set clearly 
in his view, was dh^cted by the inspiring ^irit to the 
choice of expressions to which later events have been 
found to correspond with more exactness than those to 
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whxth ihc prophet Umself applied them. This kind of 
prophecy particuUuiy abounds in the Psalms of David, 
who often speaks of the fortunes of his own lifi^ the 
difficulties with which he had t<> struggle, said his pro- 
vidential deiiverances, in terms which cany only a figu- 
rative meaning as applied to David himself, but are lite- 
rally descriptive of Uie most remarkable occurrences in 
the ho^ fife of Jesus. Nor is this kind of prt^ecy 
unfrequent in the writings o( the other pn^h^ who 
were often made to allude to the gemend redemption, 
^hen they would speak in the most exfdicit terms of 
deliverances of the Jewish people ; and were seldom 
pemutfed to deplore present calamities, or to denounce 
impending judgments, but in expressions literally de- 
scriptive of the sufferings of Christ and the afflicdons 
of his church. 

In both kin^^s of prophecy the Spirit of God and the 
mind of man had each its proper part. In prophecies of 
the first kind, the matter was furnished by the Spirit of 
God^ and the language only is the man's. In these pro- 
phecies we often find a dpuble obscurity, of which one 
part is to be imputed to the man, and arises from the 
concise and broken manner in which he utters his con- 
ceptions. Carried away by the strength of the images 
I»:esented to him, thd prophet seems often to foiget that 
his hearers were not apprized of what was passing in his 
own fancy : he addresses them upon the subject of what 
he sees, as jpint spectators of the interesting scene, in 
brief allusions, anid in animated remarks upon the most 
striking parts, rather than in a just and cool description 
of the whole. Now, this obscurity maj^ indeed be best 
removed by inquiring the prophet's meaning — ^by cd- 
lectiug, from his abrupt hints and oblique intimations, 
what might be die entire picture exhibited to his giind. 
But, when this is sufficiently understood, another ob- 
sairity, arising from the matter of the prophecy, may 
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jret nemain. The mys^c sense couched under the alle* 
gorical images may yet be hidden ; and for clearing this 
difficulty,- on which the real interpretation of the pro- 
{ih^y, as prophecy, depends, it may be to little purpose 
ta4uq^ire pr to know what meaning the prophet might 
a&x tp the images he saw, unless it were certain that 
the prqphet was so far in the secret of Heaven as to 
Jcnow of Y^hdt particular events these images were de- 
sigoed to bi^ the emblems. But this, it is certain, he 
pofddnpt knQVf bijt by a second inspiration, of which 
there is np eYidence,-r-by an operation of the Divine 
Spirit pn the iiuui's understanding, which might enable 
him to decypher the all^orical scenery which his ima- 
gination had beisn ma^e to conceive : for, that the sight 
of tl)^ picture should be apc9mpanied with any natural 
discernment of its mystic meaning, is no more necessary 
than that a waking man'^ recollection of Us dream should 
.be accompanied with a qlear understanding of its signi- 
^catipn I the reverse of which we know to have been the 
case in aiy^ient times, wlien prophetic dreams were not 
UOfreflU^nt. The dreamier cpyld describe every parti- 
cailar of his dreani, but, for the me^in^ of it, Hwas 
liecessary h^ should have recourse to other persons with 
whom the gift of interpretation was deposited; and had 
God been pleased to withhold this gift, a prophetic 
dream would have had no interpretation antecedent to 
its completion, and yet, by the completion, would have 
been understood to be prophetic. Now, what is a dream 
which is distinctly remembered, and not at all understood, 
but one instance of a prophetic vision, of which the*^ 
sense is unkncrwn to the prophet? In prophecies, there- 
fore, of this first kind, there is no reason to suppose that 
the prophet's noeaning was the whole meaning of die in- 
spii^ng Spirit ; but there is the greatest reason from an- 
alojgy for the contrary conclusion. 
In prophecies of the second kind, the whole matter is 
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from the mind of the man, but the bngiuge is fnMn Utt 
Divine Spirit ; and, in this case, the immediafee action 
of the Spirit seems to have been upon the memory of 
the prophet, which was directed to susS^st wonA, 
phrases, and similitudes, which, at the same tiine Aat 
they were strongly expressive of tite profit's thduglits, 
were still mote nicely adapted to the private meaning of 
the inspiring Spirit Now, in this, as in die former hi« 
stance, the first step towards the understandifig of the 
prophecy is to settle what waS; the meaning of the pro- 
phet. But Still this may be understood, and die meanmK 
of the Divine Spirit remain a secret; for in this, as m 
the former case, 'twas impossible the prophet sfaddd be 
apprized of the Spirit's meaning, widiout a second (fe- 
tation on another faculty of his miild, by wluch it might 
be impowered to discern those future events wiAin the 
view of the Omniscient Spirit, to which the expresnons 
in which he clothed his own dioughts nught be appfica- 
ble. But of thi^ second act of the Spirit, Scht the privsie 
information of die prophet, no evidence appears. 

Upon the whole, iwophecy of either kind was the 
joint prediction of two intellects, of very diflferent and 
unequal powers. In this, therefore, as in every iiMatiee 
where more than single intellect is concerned, a design 
and meaning may reasonably be ascribed to the supierkr 
understanding, which contrives and directs, not impaitad 
to the inferior, which obej'^s and executes ; just a^^, in 
any book, the meaning of the audior may be littfe on- 
derstood by the corrector of the press, and not at all 
by the founder of the types. And yet the disparities of 
understanding between the wisest and mo^ learned an- 
thor, and the most ignorant of the tnechanics whose 
manual art and industry must concur in the publication 
of his labours, — the di^xu'ity between the wisest mstn 
and the humblest of his instruments, is nothing in com- 
parison of that which must be confessed to subsist be- 
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tveen Ae two inlttUects whkk have concurred ia the 
pnUkatioa of the prophetic word* 

He^e, then, is one answer which the apoatle furnishes 
to this specious Dissection, '^ that the prt^heeies of the 
Old Testament are misinterpi^ted by the ^vriters of the 
New; beio; taken in senses in which the auth(x*s of 
those prophecies, the pnsfibets, never understood them*'' 
The prophets, says the. apostle, were nc^ dieauthcx^of 
Aeir prophecies, any mc»pe4han a scribe is the author of 
thedkcourse which he takes down fr6m the mouth of a 
sptakef. ^^ For the pit^pliecy came not at any time by 
the wiU, of man; biu lioly men of God spake as they 
were vored by the Holy Ghost." 

This first mswcr is, however, an answer to the ob- 
jector rather than to the objection; since it goes no fer- 
dier ^sn to prove that the adversary's arsument is in« 
eoodusive : and as it hadi happened to many to fail in 
the proof of true propositions, through want of skM .<x 
oircumspection in the framing of their arguments, it may 
perhaps be supposed that this may have happened to 
our adverasiy in the present ques^n^ It may be said, 
in defence of the qpiniou he sustains, that though every 
author must be allowed to understandthis own writings, 
it is not to be idlowed that no writing is to be understood 
by any bat the author of it. Though the principle, 
thereftire, may be false,* upon which our adversary 
would conclude that the pn^hets had of all men tl^ 
clearest understancymg of their prophecies^ the reverse 
is not immediately to be conchMfed-^-that any other men 
have had a deaier understanding of diem. It is pos- 
s&le, it may be said, that the prophets might eiyoy a 
a clear foiesii^t of the events to which their predicdons 
were intended to allude, as some men have had the gift 
of interpreting their own dreanis; and that, if this was 
the ftct, whidi may seem no unnatural supposition, the 
consequence still must be, that no meaning that may be 
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affixed to any pn^hecy may be the tite cn^ ibat tpas 
not within the comprehension of the prophet's mifid» 
Now, we will allow the adversary to amend his asst»4>- 
tion, and to reform his argument^—- we willaUcKri 
to assume, that the full meaning of evicry praphecy 
clearly understood by the prophet who uttered ]t» We 
shall, in the course of our argument, find a pmpcr phoe 
to show that this assunoption is fidse,-and all consew 
quences buik upon it at the^* best precarious. But^. ^fior 
the present) we grant this assumption, with eveiy con- 
sequence that m^ fairiy be deduced Atftn it We must 
therefore grant (what we hold, indeed, to beftke; but 
for the present we must giant it) *that nodrnigmay be a 
true com^etion of a prophecy which was not- foreseen 
by the proi^et Still we feel ourselves at liberty to 
maintain tl^t the adversary's asgument, widi dl this 
emendation on his part, and with all tbia conoeaafm co 
our own, hath no connection with the particuiar eoochi- 
sion against the first preachers of Cfaristiamty; because 
he has not proved^-^becaiMie he could not prove, widKiot 
retracting that very resumption on which his whole ar- 
gument dq;)end&--^because the thing is incapabfe of 
proof upon any principles which an infidd granting the 
divine inspiratioa of the Jewish prcphets can admit,— 
their inspiration being granted, it is incapaUe of proof, 
otherwise than by the authority of the later Scriptures, 
that those very meanings wMch the writ^is of the New 
Testament affix to die ancient prophecies might not be 
in the minds of the prophets, though they are not ob- 
vious in iheir words. The proof of this assertiofi rests 
upon the aposde's maidm, that ^' no prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is of aelf-ioterpretation;" or, to state the same 
thing affirmativdy, that the sense of prophecy is to be 
sought in the evalts of the world, and in the harmony 
of the prophetic writings, rather than in the bare terins' 
of any single predicdon. 
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lltt-.apbBtte assorts tfiat aU die Scripture protihecies 
arr pnrpoddy so conceived as tiot to be of self-interpre- 
tadoiu /He iiitiinatt& that it was a part of the scheme of 
Pktyvideaoe, that praphecy diould be so delivered as t6 
have to fetch its interprete^n from the consistence of 
the jpcGphetiD syvtem, and fironii the events of the world. 
I do not inast upon the authority of the apostle ;*~I 
know (hat dib is ncithiag with the adversary r but I per: 
suade. myadf^jnou wili i^ecoUect, that in a former ^s- 
coime, iQ.Mflhioh I opened the connection between the 
aposde's :]tiaxim laid the facts on which he bqilds it, I 
proved^ fromthei end lo wlHoh prophecy, if it comes 
'fi<€m<God« must unquestionsfaly be directed^ andfrotn 
the wisdom wiiib which the-metas of Providence must 
erer :be adapted to thdr ends,*'^! proved to you, not 
from aoy man^s authority, but. from these plahr and ge- 
nendpmoc^ks of natiiral religion, namely^ that Ood is 
good^and wiae, tiiat his ends ever are the best^ and his 
meana die jnost £tting and convenient^-^I proved to 
you, from euoh plain princiidea as diese, acknowledged 
by DeiMs^no leas than by Christians, that if prophecy 
be tesify of divine original^ that mysterious disiguise by 
which the events of remote futurhy (such at least as 
depend on the ftee actions of men) may be kept almost 
as much concealed as if prophecy had never been given, 
must be a part of- ti^ original contrivance* Hence it 
fbUowsy that u4iatever private snfcrmation the prophet 
mii^tenjoy, the Spirit of Ood would neverpermit him 
to disclose the ultimate intent and particular meaning: 
of the prophecy in the bare terms of the prediction. I 
ask, .then, by what means we siay discover that any 
paiticolar meaning which may seem to suit with the. 
prediction was not in the prophet's mind, when it is 
proved, that although it had been in the prophet's mind 
he woukk not have been pernutted to decbre it By 
what means doth the adversary pretmd to show timt 
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the applications of tht ancient pnphtmA wkkih a ie aa d e 
by the evangelists were neter iatmdttd or 
by the prophets, but by shovriog tfai^ aa soob 
tion appears in the terms of my prdtiotiM) 
in connection tvith the oc<!a«on upon ^iMdi it iMs^ 
Uveredi the circuitistadices Ok irAkk the pmtddtt i 
be who tittered it, and tfie persons to Whom it ' 
dressed? Bat whei^ is the foroe of dii» ^ 
*^ The aposde's sense <^the piophu^is mutt^Wfonai 
in the terms of die predietion( therefore it iim soek 
the prophet's nund r^ Where is the ftroe of thb'eoa. 
clttfflonj if die mind of the prophet^ posstfeBed of that 
sense, would neverdidess %e itverittibly d eteUMmrf ^ by 
die imptdse of the Ahnighty St^i^ to eMclqprdK pa* 
ceived sense in an enigma, which shouU nmndn ioex- 
plicable iSk die time for ifae aocot^i^MMstt shoidd dnw 
near? And this must hane been the catt^ if ifae prapitt 
was privy to the intent of his pro^ieey, tod th» Hofy 
Spirit of God was really hb kisptftr. .Our advtmay 
would prove that the anoietit prophsdes, dKngh allowed 
to be divine^ give no countenance td die pfetoosioiiB of 
our Lord ; and his boasted pro^ is dm : ^^ Your first 
teachers,'* he says to Cliristiaiis^ ^ have taii|^ yoa to 
misinterpret these prophecies, in af^^ring them to your 
pretended Messiah; for they adopt a mode of iMcqae- 
tation ^vhich you must eoirfess to be inapplicable^ im- 
less the divine inspinn^oa of die prof^t^ be wImiHedL'' 
'ilie arsument is no less ineoherent and intrm thaak is 
base and insidious, ^rfaicih is bitih, like this, on an oc» 
cult retractation qf what the df^tftanft, in dmwms bis 
own state of the controversy, profissses to oonoede. 
. "rhusj^ousee^ dtttthoui^tl^geneialtnvfioipfesh^^ 
be admitted, that the true meaning of a prophecy caoDot 
be unknown to die prophet^ yet dio palticttfaar cqoeIo- 
sion, that the ph)pheeies of the Okl Testament have been 
misaK>licd by the WTiters of the New, hath no coraiec- 



tkm ivMi'the«&geneiD) pmrnises* Akhomh Ac genenii 
amdm eould be pMvecl ip be true, the pnticalar con- 
tkuma nuKhtseveitlidn^ br false, And now we may 
aaCe^ advanoe 9 atcp fiurdier, and $ay that this €onclu« 
aioni^pipveiitofaeactualtir&ifle^ by the evidcDt agree* 
flMpl iof 4»e paiticmba of the 8oq;id history with the 
p w Dp h o cp ci whkdvhave been applied to them, and by 
thewiicaal hanttony and cxMWitfenoe of the prophecies 
so ioteqNMkl; ainoe> wiyatewr miffat be in the mind of 
Ae iM^opbet or hiu conteiiiipqinri^^^ mgiu&st eorres* 
p a n de ne t «nd agreetnei^t betitnep ^ particulats o[ an 
cwtn and tbe ianagea of a prophecy is in all cases a 
imv f kM. cyfatopcp tbal tlfis aroi^y was pre^ctive of 
lUi ereal, provided die piiqplieay sg applied be coa* 
aialeol witb die senetal piiiport of the ^yatemt The 
andxaity of tbia eridom^ ia-ap deciaivet that die pijr 
vate opkiioA of the pr^^iet» oould it in any caae be 
^slearty asoutalnedt muat 9ye wiQr tci itf If die prophet, 
iaanyoaae, pretended tofioirm a coqfectiire cqoceming 
die ukoqate intention of his prophecies, his judgment 
innt atill fapw down to time, as a m^re informed ex* 
poaitDr;<P-Tand thb is an unmediafte qonso^enoe of that 
diapnse of propheoy which rendem it inexplicable but 
fay timoi and widoh hath been sti9Wi^ tQ arise from tbe 
attribdies of t|ie I)eky« Qipr^adversary, therefore, has 
empfeyed hia ieandng and bis logic tQ his own qonfusion : 
be has brought himself into a disgracefi|l and unpleasant 
siluatien, fcr a man wbo asserts with oonfidence, and 
would affect solidjty of aigument The senses of the 
ancient prophecies, wbi<3h he xtieets because he supposes 
them to have been unknown tq the pro|d)ets, he cannot 
prove to have been uoluxnm to them; and, if he could 
prove this, still the conclusion, upon principles which in 
hia.assumed character of a Deist he cannot but admit, — 
the cpnel^sion still must be for ignorance in the prophet, 
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mAar thy enor or feaud m/theiptfrleH,> Aad^tUsvaft 
indeed die one. TM inqwred imiphets badsJiot abiOfs 
a difitnu^ foresiBiit of the ptfticttbr^wnts.^in mlMh dur 
prc^hecks were to receive their ultnnate.aocaani^rii- 
ment; — not birt that dae prophets and the jeaAe^pn^ 
triarchs had indeed aa expectadoafoH a£ joy»-MB,|;|Qnont 
hope of a deliverance of. nuoikind. fnxa tiie.nuB^of ife 
fidi, and the later pra^hets underBtood.diat dutjddifw- 
ance was to be effected by a de^eqidaat oC theraBoil 
stock of David ; btt,cfdiepBitieolsDisQf'Ow&«ioiiE^ 
life-*of the particular .doetrinea he was to Uodmmot die 
particular su&ringe he was to uadGi80'-*^f the mcMn 
by which the true religim was to he ppuMiBfliodi! of 
Aese things they had no distinct andpacticobribodaiow- 
kdge. That tb^y had it not) is ioqutied in the.text; Jiot 
it is mope expticidy afirmed by St. Peter, in hia.ficat 
epistle. ^' Of which salvaUQn"*rFi. e* of the aalvatxn^iif 
the souk of men» purchased by our Lord Christ Jesus, 
— '^ of which salvation the pirophets have inqpuredand 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the gsace thtt 
6hould<:Qme unto you ; searahing -. what qr what maaner 
of time the Spirit of Christy which was intbaandidaig- 
nify, when it testified.beforehand the sufieringsof dunst 
and the glory that diould fellow." Here^ you aee^ is an 
explicit assertion that the particulars of , the goapddis- 
pensadony testified by the Spirit of Christ, the Omnis- 
cient ^irit of the Father and the Son, which was m die 
prophets, were matters of anxious search and diUgcnt 
inquiry to the spirit, of the prophet. But -what ia oooe 
known and clearly understood is no longer an ot^ect of 
inquiry and search to him who knows and understands it 
Bv the prophets, tha^fiue, who inquked and searched 
diligiE:nUy after that salvation of which th^ prophesied, 
the true sense of theh* own prophecies was but imper- 
fecdy understood. 



* AiiilAifl ciremitrfanffe^ tiie cgpfisased ignorance of. the 
ptofb^B* c o MBt Diag Ifaei us^e <i their prcqphecies, is 
thart whii^ give^ Ae tefltimoiqr that pn^ibecy affoixls of 
^bbe wise and pofrerfiii.pitmdenoe pf Oc4 its peculiar 
weight ; for^ tiie eftJdenBe of prophpoy fies in these two 
.IiMicixlarS|---4tfttt events have bem predicted which 
•verenot widan human fimssight; and the accomplisii* 
ments of prediotioo8:ha9e.b«(n Intmg^t about, which 
aaiioh surpass l^uman povifft and cooftrivwioe. The i»^ 
tfotion, therBfoie^ wasmH from man's sagacity, nor the 
event from man^* will and design; and. titiea the good* 
fieas of the end, and die intricacy of the contrivancet 
bom^ete tiie proof that the whole is of God, But, if 
it appeared d»t tiie events had been foieseen by the pro- 
phets, a Tery unportant branch of the aigument, the 
cxehidon of homaxi foresight, would be rendered veiy 
precarious* Theii^dd, in that case, would have said, 
^^ The plain £ict is, that these events were foreseen by 
nen. You tell us, nideed," he would say to the advo- 
cates of revelation, ^^ ttmt this foresit^t came from a 
preternatural illumination of their minds; but this is a 
{nere hypothems oi your own, which you set up be-r 
cause it b^t serves your purpose. All that appears is^ 
that these men did foresee these events. On what prin- 
ciple their power of foresight mig^t depend, is matter 
of doubtful inquiiy. Why shcHild it rather be referred 
t^ some inex^icable intercourse of a superior mind 
with the human, than to a certain faculty originally in- 
bercnt in the minds of those particular men, tlie use of 
which might be no less eaq^ and natm^ to them than 
thri|8ef>f.a moce limited faculty of foresight, and the 
Qidmary talent of conjecture, b to you? Are not men 
very unequid in all their endowments? And this being 
onoe allowed, is it not reascHiable to suppose of any fa- 
culty or power which a man is seen to exercise, that 
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(ifc possesses it a^ Ms own, faittedesBwiavMdihek 
fifeentbexertisete? llie praphetf s ib»ritht, iIk^ 
<rf^ ^things he did ibiie«^, iiwiHft|lf# And 

Why,'? theinfidei woufa) adMi ""* 
but that man tath powers to ( 

iteith power to prognosticate ?" 1^ wch tilgeetiott^ liie 
jeridenee flpite profphecy would ioAeed haye been ob- 
noxious, had the prqphees A»9fn a eiMr finfaiowlfldfe 
of the full intent and meaning of Aek prapheeks; but 
the case being the ttytrnc^rr-^SMe the areata which iaest 
correspond with the proj^lfecies, and pm die 
prophecy most in hannqhy widi ksdf/wweneidier i 
seen by the prophets nor by any«{thef neniiDtliqrbad 
actually taken place, or till miel| tl^Mgs had taksaplnoe 
as at t)ie same time brought iheae accoiaeiidiaeais 
within the reach of human foresight an4 pot it faesmd 
^ reach of hutxian power to ptcfont theni, tlieve can 
be no ground for diese extravagant daittia in fimmr of 
man^s sagacity to predict, or of his power to no ocaitflfdi , 
Had the case been pdierwise, the divine inifyifatiaa if 
the prophets might stifl, indeed, have been andb^ict'Of 
probable opmion and rational fakh ; but it beemaes as 
much more certaSn, when the ignorance of the piophet 
notoriously appears, as the consequence of a known fi^t 
or self-evident truth is more certain than any conchisioD 
from the most plausible hypodiesis. 

I have now discussed the vaiious pwits of dMirine 
that my text sugge^ed. You have seen that it coirfiBles 
those vun pretensions to an infidltble authority ef inter- 
pretation, which its meaning faaA been perverted to sap- 
port. You have seen that it furnishes rules by wirieh 
the private Christian may be enabled to Interpret the 
prophecies of Scripture for himself. You have seen that 
these rules are of extensive use, and ready application. 
You have seen, that, by virtue of that peculiar structure 
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tfytaidi fatiBgi tbeai tiiader tb^ae ^fiikii iff jateifiBelatiQrii 
tte mott BtuUfimi xji the Soipttve ^Mpheciiefl do 
fHUnHy widi ftie lafiBt dio^yle afind a txmtive arideaee 
of Oo^ pravidMdftl tsffvtmmcat of Aff world Aod^ 
1m^» |icni have wn, itat, firant dus same text of the 
apo«kle« tlie mott^pec^us otyictiaa which infidda have 
ever been idde to produce ae^kiat the az:suiiieiit froea 
pnophecgr in sopfidrt of the Clttistian revdation, receives 
a double aiiawer»«*M)ne from the £ict upon which the 
afiQfitfe baiUa his majum of ulterpretaticftiy the other 
fiom Ae maxim itself^^^^-^the first defeating the objector's 
argimient, the othw estabUsbing the opposite of his con- 
chisioiu Nothing now remains, but briefly to obviate 
aifuestion which many who haye attended to these dis- 
counes may^ perhaps with the best intentions, wish to 
pnt^^^wfaedMX these rules of interpretation, which we 
have taken so much pains to explain and to establish^ 
are sili&cient to clear the prophedc writings, to pqiulat 
apprehension, oi all obscurity. Length of time, by the 
changes which it makes in the customs and manners of 
mankind^ on which the figures of speech depend, and 
by various odier means, brings an obscurity on the most 
perqMcuous writing. Among all the books now extant, 
none hath suffered more fifom this cause, in its original 
perspicuity, than the Bible; nor hath any part of the 
Bible stiffered equally wUh the prophetic books, in par- 
ticular passages: but, notwithstanding the great and con- 
fessed obscurity of particular parts of the prophecies, 
those which immediatdy concern the Christian church 
are for the most part, so far at least as they are ahieady 
accomplishedi abundant persincuous, or incumbered 
with no other difficulty than the apostle's rules c( expo« 
sition will remove ; nor does the obscurity of other parts 
at aU lessen the certainty of the evidence which these 
afford. The obscurity, therefore, of the prophecies. 
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great as it is in certain parts, is not siicht npaa tte 
whole^ as should disccNirage thd Christian laic fitim Ac 
study of them^ nor such as will excuse him under tbe 
neg^t of it. Let him remember, that it is not mine^ 
but the apostle's admonidon, who would not enjdn an 
useless or impracticable task, ^^ to giYC heed to the pro- 
phetic word." 



SERMON XIX. 



Matthew xvi. 21. 

From that time forth^ began Jesus to show unto his dis- 
ciplesy how that he must go unto Jerusalem^ and suffer 
many things of the elders^ and chief priests^ and scribes^ 
and be kiUed^ and be raised again the third day. 

1 HE saying of the prophet, that " the ways wd 
thoughts of G6d are not like those of men,'* was never 
more remarkably verified than in that great event which 
we this day commemorate, the death and passion of .our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. " Without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godline^ !" Wonderful in every 
part, but chiefly in the last acts of it, was the scheme of 
man's redemption ! That the author of life should him- 
self be made subject unto death-^that the Lord of glory 
should be clothed with shame— rthat the Son of God's 
love should become a curse for sinful man — ^that his 
sufierings and humiliation should be made the mani- 
festation of his glory — that by stooping to death he 
should conquer death-*— that the cross should lift him 
to his throne-T'that the height of human malice should 
but accomplish the purposes of God's mercy — that the 
Devil, in the persecutions he ndsed against our Lord, 
should be the instrument of his own final ruin, — these 
were mysteries in the doctrine of the cross, so contrary 
to the confirmed prejudices of the Jewish people, and so 
far above the reach of philosophical investigation, that 
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they rendered the preaclung of a crucified Saviour ** a 
Stumbling block to the Jews, find to the Greeks focJi^- 
ness." God foreseeing how inlt)robable this doctrine 
would appear to men, was pleased in various wasrs to 
typify and predict our Saviour's passion, ages before it 
happened, ^t the thing, when it should come to pass, 
mi^t be known to be his work and counsel ; and oar 
Lord himself omitted not, at the proper season, to give 
his disciples the most explicit warning of it, that an 
event so contrary to every Aing they had expected ffor 
they were involved in the common error of the Jewish 
nation concerning the Messiah) might not come ii|xsn 
them by siuTxise. " From that tfane forth," saith the 
evangelist, " Jesus began to show to his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
of the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and be 
killed, and be nused again the third day.*^ 

" From that time forth." — ^The fact fast m^htkxied 
was that conversation of our Lord with his disciples, in 
which Peter declared, in the name of all, that while the 
people in general were in doubt who Jesus might be — 
whether Elias, or Jeremias, or some other of the ancient 
prophets revived — ^they, his constant followers, believed 
him to be the Cluist, the Son of the living God. 
" From that time forth," it seems, and not before, Jesus 
began to advertise his disciples of his approaching death. 
It was a thing not to be disclosed till their faith had at- 
tained to some degree of constancy and firmness; but 
when once it appeared that they not only esteemed and 
loved their Master as a wise and virtuous man — that they 
not only revered him as an inspired teacher of righteous- 
ness, but that they believed in him as the Christ, the 
Son of God, the Redeemer of Israel, it then became 
seasonable to remove the prejudices in which they had 
been educated, and to show them plainly what that de- 
liverance was which the promised Messiah was to work. 
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—--for whom, and by what means, it was to be e&cted. 
It was time to extinguish their hopes of sharing in the 
^lendom^ of an earthly kingdom, and to prq>are and 
fortify their minds against all that ** contradiction of 
Binners" which they» with their Master, were in this 
world destined to endure* Mnv, therefore, he begins 
to show themhow that he must go to Jeusalem, and^ 
after much malicious persecution from the leaders of the 
Jewish people, he must be killed. The form of e^cpressioa 
here is very remarkable in the original; and it is well 
preserved in our EngUsh translation. He mptst go-r-he 
must suffer— »he must be killed — ^he must be raised again 
on the third day,-^-all these things were fixed and de- 
termined-«-must inevitably be— nothing could prevent 
them; and yet the greater part of them were of a kind 
that mig^t seem to depend entirely upon man's free 
agency. To go or not to go to Jerusalem was in his own 
power; and the persecution he met with there, arising 
from the foUy and the malice of ignorant and wicked 
men, surely depended upon human will: yet, by the 
form of the sentence, these things are included under 
the same necessity of event as that which was evidendy 
an immediate effect of divine power, without the con- 
currence of any other cause, the resturection of Jesus 
from the dead. The words which in the original ex- 
press the going — the suffering — ^the being killed — ^the Ar- 
ing raised again — are all equally subject to the verb 
which answers to the word must of our language, and 
in its first and proper meaning predicates necessi^. As 
he must be raised on the third day, so he must go, he 
must safkxy he must be killed. Every one of these 
events, his going to Jerusalem, his suffering, and his 
death there— and that these sufferings and that death 
should be brought about by the malice of the elders, 
and chief priests, and scribes,— every one of these things 
is plainly announced* as no less unalterably fixed than 
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Uie resurrection of our Saviour, or the time of his m* 
sumection— »that it was to happen on the tlmd dajr^ 

The previous certainty <^ things to come is one of 
those truths which are not easily comprehended. The 
difficulty seems to arise from a habit that we have of 
measuring all intellectual powers by the staodard of fan- 
man intellect. There is nothing in the nature of oer* 
tainty, abstractedly considered, to connect it with past 
time or with the present, moredian widi the future; 
but human knowledge extends in so small a degree to 
future things, that scarce any thing becomes certain to 
us till it is come to pass, and therefore we are apt to 
imagine that things acquire their certainty Jram their ac- 
complishment. But this is a gross Macy. The pniof 
of an event to us always deps^ds either upon the testi- 
mony of others or the evidence of our own senses ; but 
the certainty of events in themselves arkes from their 
natural connection with their projpev causes. Hence, to 
that great Being who knows things, not by testimoQ]^'— 
not by sense, but by their causes, as being himself the 
First Cause, the source of power and activity to all other 
causes,^ — ^to Him, every thing that shall ever be, is at all 
times infinitely more certain than any thing either past 
or present can be to any man, except perhaps the simple 
fact of his own existence, and some of those necessary 
truths which are evidenced to every man, not by his 
bodily senses, but by that internal perception which 
seems to be the first act of created intellect. 

This certainty, however, is to be carefully disdn- 
guished from a true necessity inherent in the nature of 
the thing. A thing is necessary when the idea of ex- 
istence is included in the idea of the thing as^n insepa- 
rable part of it* Thus, God is necessary ; — the mind 
cannot think of hint at all without thinking of him as 
existent. The very notion and name of an event ex- 
cludes this necessity, which belongs only to thhigs un- 
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isaused. The events of the created universe are certain^ 
because sufficient cabses do^ not because they mustj act 
to their production. God knows this certainty, because 
he knows. the action of all these causes* inasmuch as he 
himself begins it, and perfectly comprehends those mu- 
tual connections between the things he hath created, 
whid) render this a cause, and that its effect. 
• But the mere. certainty of things to come, including 
in it even human actions, is not all that is implied in the 
terms of our Lord's prediction; which plainly intimate 
that the actions of men, even their worst actions, are in 
some measure comprised in the design of Providence, 
who, although he wills not the evU of any single act, un- 
doubtedly wills the good in which the whole system of 
created agency shall ultimately terminate. 

On these views of things, and in particular on our 
Saviour^s prediction of his sufferings, in whidi these 
views are most strongly set forth, the Calvinistic di- 
vines endeavoured to establish their hard doctrine of 
arbitrary predestination, — a doctrine to which, whether 
we consider it in itself, or in its consequences, we may 
with good reason apply the words of the prophet, " It 
kath truly little form or comeliness — little beauty, that 
we should desire it" But let us not judge uncharitably 
of those who maintained it, nor ascribe to a morose se- 
verity of temper, much less to spiritual pride, what is 
easily traced to nobler principles. The Calvinistic pre- 
dedtinarians had found in the Scriptures, both of the Old 
and c^ the New Testament, the most exi^licit as$ertions 
of God's (unniscience, and of his constant attention to the 
minutest occurrences both of the natural and of the mo- 
ral world. These notions they found agreeable, we must 
not say to philosophy (for of that these pious men had 
but a scanty portion), but to what in many cases is a 
better guide — ^to the natural sense and feeling of a vir- 
tuous mind. The belief that the worh^ and they them- 
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selves as a paxt of it, were under the hninediate care ood 
l^rotection of the wisest and die best of beings, had 
taken possession of their honest hearts nuve firmly dian 
it seenos to do of some men'^ understandings f and they 
set themselves to combat with die fiercest zeal^ and 
mthout any scrupulous examination^ eveiy doctrine that 
might seem to contradict it, and threaten to rob them of 
the holy joy and comfort which flowed from, that pet- 
suasion*^ They did not understand that the foiekiiow- 
ledge and providence of the Deity, snd diat liberQr 
which doth truly belong to man as a moral agent, are 
things perfecdy consistent and naturally connected; — 
they did not hesitate a moment to deny the fi[eedom of 
human actions. But this was a dangerous error; for, 
in truth, the proof of our liberty is to every individual 
of the human race the very same, I am persuaded, with 
the proof of his existence. I /eel that I exists and I 
feel ihsit I tana free ; and I may with reason turn a deaf 
ear upon eveiy argument that can be alleged in either 
case to disprove my feelings. I feel that I have power 
to flee the danger that I dread — to pursue the pleasure 
that I covet — to forego the most invidng pleasure al* 
though it be actually within my grasp, if I apprehend 
that the present enjoyment may be the means of future 
mischief — ^to expose myself to present danger, to sub- 
mit to present evils, in order to secure the possession 
of a future good ; — I feel that I have power to do the 
action I approve-~to abst£un from anodier that my con* 
science would condemn;-— in a word, I feel thatlact 
from my own hopes, my own fears, my own internal 
perceptions of moral fitnesses and discongruities. Happy, 
Uirice happy they who act invariably by these p^cep* 
tions ! They have attained to tlie ^* glorious liberQr of 
the sons of God !" But whenever I act from other mo- 
tives, I feel that I am misled by my own passions, my 
own appetites, »y own mistake views of things. A 
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fySng always succeeds these unreasonable tcdons, that, 
had my mind exerted its natural powers^ in considering 
the action I was about to d(>-rthe proprietjr of k in itself 
and its ciHisequences^ I nug^ and I should have acted 
otherwise. Bavmg these feelings, I feel aH that Kbertjr 
trtiidi renders the morality qP a man's actions properly 
his own, and makes him justly aocountaUe for his ^on* 
ditot. 

The liberty, therefore, of man, and the fordcnowledge 
and providence of God, are equally certain, ^though 
the prppf of each rests on different piinciples. Our 
feelings proye to every one of us that we are free : rea- 
son and reyebticNi te^ch us that the Deity knows and 
governs all things,— ^hat even ^* the thoughts of man he 
understandeth long bcforc,"r-rIong t^efore the thoughts 
arise — ^long before the man himself is bom who is to 
&]nk them* Now, when two distinct propositions are 
separately^ proved, each by its proper eyidenpe, it is not 
a reason for denying either, &at the human mind, upon 
the $rst hasty view, imagines a repugnance^ and may 
perhaps find a diflkulty in connecting them, even after 
the distinct proof of each is dearly perceived and un- 
derstpod* There is a wide diiferenee between a paradox 
and a contradiction. Both, indeed, consist of two dis^ 
tinct propositions ; and so far only are they alike : for, of 
the two parts of a contradiction, the one or the other 
must necessarily be felse, — of a paradox, both are often 
true, and yet, when proved to he true, may continue 
paradoxical. This is the necessary consequence of ou» 
partial views of diings. An iirteUect to which nothing 
should be paradoxical woidd be infinite* It may natu- 
rally be supposed that paradoxes must abound the most 
in metaidiysics and divinity, ^* for who can find out God 
unto perffection?''-~yet they occur in other subjects; 
and any one who should universally refuse his assent to 
propositions separately proved, because when connected 
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they may seem paradoxical, would, in many instances, 
be justly laughed to scorn by the masters of those 
sciences which make the highest pretensions to certainty 
and demonstration. ' In all these cases, there is generally 
in the nature of things a limit toeacK of (he two con- 
trasted propositions, beyond which neither can be ex- 
tended without implying the falsehood of the other, and 
changing the paradox into a contradiction; and the whole 
difficulty of perceiving the connection and agreement 
between such propositions arises from this circumstance, 
that, by some inattention of the mind, these limits are 
overlooked. Thus, in the case before us, we must not 
imagine such an arbitrary exercise of God's power over 
the minds and wills of subordinate agents, as shotdd 
convert rational beings into mere machines, and leave 
the Deity charged with the follies and the crimes of 
men, — which was the error of the Calvinists; nor must 
we, on the other hand, set up such a liberty of created 
beings, as, necessarily precluding the Divine foreknow- 
ledge of human actions, should take the government of 
the moral world out of the hands of God, and leave Bim 
nothing to do with the noblest part of his creation, — 
which hath been, perhaps, the worse error of some who 
have opposed the Calvinists. 

There is yet another error upon this subject, which, I 
think, took its rise among professed infidels; and to 
them, till of late, it hath been entirely confined. But 
some have appeared among its modem advoca'tes, ac- 
tuated, I am persuaded (for their vmtings oh this sub- 
iect witness it), by the same humble spirit of resigned 
devotion which gave birth to the plan of arbitrary pre- 
destination. Deeply versed in physics, which the Cal- 
vinists neglected, these men wish to reconcile the notions 
of God's arbitrary dominion, which they in common 
with the Calvinists maintain, with what the others entirely 
overlooked, the regular operation of second causes : and 
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in ikaa circumstance lies the chiefs if ipt the whole diift 
ference, *. between the philosophical necessity of our 
subde modems and the predestination of the;r moi:^ 
simple ancestors. And so far as these necessarians 
maintain Ae certain influence of mwal motives, as the 
natural and sufficient means whereby human actions, 
and even human thoughts, are brought into that con- 
tinued chain of causes and effects, which, taking its be*> 
ginning in the operations of the Infinite Mind, cannot 
but be fully understood by him, — so far they do service 
to the cause of truth ; placing the " great and glorious" 
doctrines of foreknowledge and providence,— -absolute 
foreknowledge — ^universal providence, upon a firm and 
plulosophical foundation; — a thing to be wished with 
respect to every doctrine of any practical importance, 
whenever, as in this case, the great obscurij^ of* the 
subject renders the interpretation ol texts of Scriptui^ 
dubious, which, otherwise, taken as they ought to be, 
in the plmnest and the most natural meaming of the 
words, might be decisive. But when they go beyond 
this, — when they would represent this influence of mo- 
ral motives as arising from a physical necessity, die very 
same with that which excites and governs (hcjinotions 
of the inanimate creation, hqre they confound Nature's 
distinctions, and contradict the very principles they 
\VOuld seem to have established. The source of their 
mistake is this, tlmt they imagine a similltade bet%veen 
things which admit of no comparison — between the in- 
fluence of a moral motive upon mind, and thf^t of n(ie- 
chanical force upon matter. A moral. motiyc; and a pe- 
chanical force are both indeed causes, and equally cer- 
tain causes each of its proper effect; but they are. causes 
in very different senses of the word, and derive ahjti^ 
^ ^nergy from the most opposite principles. Force is only 
another name for an efficient cause; it is that which im* 
presses motion upon body, the passive recipient of a 
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ibrei^ impulse. • A moral motive is whtt ii MOtt^a^Kdi^ 
ficantly called the ^nel cause, and can have i»inflQaDoe 
but with a bei^ that propcf^&s to itielf an oldr cbooses 
means, aiid thus puis it9el/ in action. It is tnie^ daft 
while this is my endy and while I conceii^ lAeur to be 
die means J a definite act Ivill as ceitmly foUoiw thnt d^ 
finite dioice and judgment of my mind, pvcmded I be 
fiiee from all external restraint ami iitipedkftent^ a^ a de- 
terminate motion will be excited m a body by a loroe 
applied in a given direction. There is ia bodi caass an 
equal certainty of the efiect; but the principk of the 
certainty in the one iase and in the other is eatirdy dif- 
ferent, whidh difference necessarily arises bom the dtf- 
fereht nattf r6 of final and efficient causes* Evety cane^ 
excepi it be die will of the Deity acting to the first pro- 
diictkln c^ substances, — every cause, I uay^ exoefil diis 
acting in diis singular iftstanoe, pradtlces its efibct fay 
a<itiiig Upon somethmg ; and, whatever b^ the cause ^t 
iBicts, the t>rineiple of certahity lies In fl cafMickgr, iffc the 
thxng on which it acts, of being afieMed by ihtt aGtkai. 
Noiv, theeatiacity which force, or tih efficieAt cauae^ re- 
qui^s in die object of its action, is absolute ineHfieBS^ 
But ihtelligence and Sberty constitote die oapatily of 
beirig iniKiehced by a finSl caiise-^by ^ mond ttiotive: 
suid to this very liberty does this soft of cause owe its 
whole efficacy^^the whde certainty df^ its ci^ertticm; 
Which certainty never can disptove die existence of that 
liberty lipon which it is itsetf founded, and of which it 
^fiords the highest evidence. 

' These disdiicdons between the efficient and the final 
cauSe being once understood, we may from the neces- 
saiianVbwti princi[jles deduce the firmest proof of the 
liberty of man : for since God foreknows and govenis 
future evertts, so far as subordinate agents are conceraedk 
in them, by the means of mOial motives, that is, by final 
causes,-i-6mce these are the engines by which he turns 
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amAiNfj^ds tile joldleetwl wodd» (k^odwg ibe perverse 
.iviMs^tf ^wsked mon dxA of «poa^(e ipinte to JKis jpijir. 
pose^^^^odwoe^^e matiTeapwe their ene^gy^-^their 
'Whcde jnioeess, to die Ijibo?^ i^ tbp beings ibiat fure gp- 
vemed by ^dwm, it is )ia cowequence most oertab, 
iioweirer At jnay «em most «tmoge» i^tOod coulij iiot 
govern the world as 'he does, bjr final <»usje$i, if oiap 
iroK oot tfne, no moie tban he .eoulid govern tbe nuyte- 
rial part of it mechanicalh^^ ihs^ lefioiQiit oavisc^, U* mitten' 
^weve jiot jnhoHy ipaaaive^ Tt^ ncceaaarian docs not 
listsen to tiusaqpunent. He has fumifihed faimisclf witb 
an eiyiedient to^make-nxnn for <be lAyaigid necessi^ he 
woukd imroduqe into vdutt has been called ^the mord 
Avorid. His^pcdiont is neither more nor Jbs^ Uian this, 
tbBtJbeBamlld;aiinihilatoliie fiiond world ^together: he 
denies 'the eaDstenee of :the inaoiaterial iMixiciple in m^^ 
and .would stamp the vevy form of humwi intellect, ^bftt 
\jaAofi iaAa8e.pf ilie J^arinily, iupon dbe pasi^ve substance 
•f the braim ! It seems, the notion of an active principle 
4distinct)frpm the biKly, ^ true qsaise of voluntary mo- 
tion, ,^osfi(efl9ii« in itself fhe fitcuteies of thougl^, desire, 
volition, and neoqisarily surviviajs the body, which 
principie .should i»uoh moi« tnily than the body consti- 
tute the man,f-Tall this wa^ a j^utom of heathen philo- 
widiy> which a jChiistaan, for :aat reason in p^cular, 
should ^^scald• It is a new Jbiind of aigument against 
the truth <rf,a proposition whioh a. man might otherwise 
be diq^oaed to reoeifve, that, 4t hath been asserted and 
maintained by wise, and good, wd learned men, who had 
spent a 0X»t pf^rt of their lives in thinking most intensely 
upon the sub^ectt This is a p^w Vfqy of managing the 
topic of auth(H3tieSf When in the ardour of contro- 
versy a man alleges such an argument as this, he is sel- 
dom perhaps aware how little he is himself in earnest in 
h-^how ntigatoiy it would appear to him in any other 
but that particular instance wherein it happens to serve 
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his purpose — ^how absurd, were it once turned agaiifit 
him- That acute writer who would expunge the doc- 
trine of an immaterial soul and its immortality fipom the 
creed of a Christian, because many who were destitute 
of the assistances of revelation were Ixtiugfat by the 
mere light of nature to believe it, does not, I am wcD 
persuaded, the less firmly believe the beinj; and the 
providence of God, because in that belief he happens to 
concur with Socrates and Plato. 

Let us, however, turn to a meditation more adapted 
to this holy season. Let the pious Christian in every 
thing look up to God, with full assurance of iaitfa, as to 
the first mover and cause of all things, ^ director d 
all events, the vigilant guardian and omnipotent protector 
of the virtuous : but let him no less firmly bdieve, that 
the morality of his actions is his own,— that he is iiee 
to stand and free to fall, — that if he fall, the biame is 
with himself, in his own foolish choice ; God is blame- 
less. 

According to this state of things, in which every thing 
is subject to the wise control of God and human actions, 
and even the liberty of human actions are constituent 
parts of the wonderful coniplex scheme of Providence, 
— according to this sl^ of things, so evidently impfed 
in our Saviour's prediction of his sufferings, every thing 
fell out in exact agreement, not only with this predic 
tion, but also with the ancient predictions of the Jewish 
prophets, and with the still more ancient types of the 
Mosaic law j and yet every thing was brought about by 
the ordinary operation of second causes, and in great 
part by the free agency of man. At tlie season of the 
passover, our blessed Lord, whose present condition of 
humanity imposed upon him an implicit obedience to 
the positive precepts of the Mosaic law (which law w» 
not yet abolished), was carried by motives of devotion 
^o Jerusalem, The chief priests and scribes assembled 
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whk the elders in the hall of Caiphas the high-priest, 
to Concert the safi^ measures of destroying him. These 
men^ in consideration of their w<»rldly interests, had 
reason to dread the success of our Saviour's doctrine. 
There was. nothing against which he had waged more 
consttat war, dum that system of hypocrisy and super- 
stition, by which they had disfigured the true religion, 
and had enslaved the minds of the simple multitude. 
He had studiously improved every occa^on of insisting 
ujpon the futility oi their traditions, the vanity of their 
ceremonies, the insincerity of their devotion — of ex- 
posing their ignorance, their pride, their ambition, their 
avarice. Motives of interest and revenge suggested the 
readution, in this infernal assembly, of seizing the holy 
Jesus, and of putting him to death. A party of their 
officers and servants was sent immediately to execute 
the first part of the horrid purpose. Motives of avarice 
had prevailed upon the sordid mind of Judas to conspire 
with his master's enemies against his life. For a paltry 
bribe of something less than four pounds — ^for the sum 
diat the law appointed for damages to the owner of a 
slave who had been killed accidentally by another man's 
ox, he conducts the officers of the great council to the 
' accustomed place of our LfOrd's retirement, where Jesus 
was at this time withdrawn to prepare himself, by prayer 
and meditation, against that trying hour which he knew 
to be approaching. 

Let us once more recur to the words of oiu- Lord's 
prediction, — instructive words, upon which we never 
can too deeply meditate. He must go — ^he must sufier 
— 4)e must be killed. Whence, and what was this neces- 
sity ? — Assuredly no absolute necessity originally seated 
in die nature of the thing, that the Son of God should 
su&r; — ht might hsLVC teft the miserable race of man 
to perish in their sins. The Son is in all things, but in 
nodiing more than in love and mercy, the express image 
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in extemiatioii of Iss tramgreBsion dad :soaedbt he 
4oif to plead,— Ibe fi«^ cf his natuce^'dK 8iib%cf 
4lie ten^ner^, jnet tke purposes of Gad's nond-gmmr 
inent rendered it imfitto pardon sm witfaoul: interaasbi 
and atoneinent Con^essioQ kutigates theSonof God 
10 paythe^ foiieit of our crimes, and Id satiafy, in bis 
«nm person, the £temal Facther's jnstioe. iB[9dfedbjr 
jA» neoessi^, incited bgr oommisenitioai of cor fiflco 
state, he hys aside the giory ^ wfai<^ te had afitfa the 
Father ^l^cSoee the world began.*^ In the VkgiAiroiBb 
Ik clothes himself wiOi flerii; and, tegedier mUk that 
mortal clodiing, he assimies man'Q porfisct jiatuie,-*^ 
nature sobject to our tivants and to our pahtf, not inseiw 
sible to our enjoyments, susceptible, as appeared id 
many actions of his life, of our social attachments, and 
Plough pure from the stain of sin, not exempt from die 
feeling of temptation. When his hour draws near, this 
human nature shrinks under die i^pnehension of pais; 
-—he foresees the accumidated honror of his approadrng 
sufferings^ — ^he foresees it with distress and sgpBf. 
Where is the wise disputer tjf the world wiiosaysthat 
pain and affliction are not evils ?-«-who, suffioifnt to 
himself, indifferent to things extenud, boasts diftt he 
would be unmoved in calamity, at ease in torment? 
Bring him to Getheemane : tdiere shall he see a juat nm 
and perfect— -a man whose conscience reproaches him 
with no vice or folly— a man whose life hath beea piely 
and love, unaffected piety, disinterested love— a man in 
whose ample mind are hidden all the treasures of knoie* 
ledge — a man assuredly entitled to every comfort which 
the consciousness of perfection, of perfect virtue and of 
perfect wisdom, can bestow,— he shall see dris wise, 
this good, this i)€rfect man, this man in union with D*- 
vinitj', overwhelmed with grief and tiibuladon. " Si»^ 
he bears our griefs, he carries our sorrows, heundetgoes 
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JtethiWiicmailr of OCT peace,'* See his mortified kx>ks» 
hig troubkd gestnres ! See the bloo4f sweat ! strange 
yiu ii l om of tlie unuttered panBHtint leDcLhis rigfateoui 
bent. See him prostrate oa the earth in anxious sup- 
$£ttataon» Humble tfaysetf^ O vainphiloscvhjrl (fismiss 
Aq^ airtogaBt maxims : learn from this affecting spectacle 
a better wisdom thfetp diine own^-^kam it of him who 
bitNight k from abdve. Say not that affliction is not an 
evSr say that it is to be borne with humility, as the 
Imniflhment of sin---4o be endured with fortkude, as the 
xnstrament of good--^to be accepted with thankfubies^i 
as the discipline of God, whereby he trains his sons to 
vktue, and fits the virtuous f^ glory; but confess that 
in is chat which the m<l8t perfect natures do the most ab- 
bor^^^that which it is tfae^ wisdom of mm, wiUi due 
submission to thedispensations of Providence, to shun. 
Our Saviour, in the anguish of his 80ul» but with 
perfect resignaticMi to the Father's will, prays that, if 
|>ossy[)le, the cup of bitterness may p^ss 1^ him. The 
counsels of God are founded on unerring wisdom; they 
cannot be reversed or duoigedL The awful sentence is 
gone forth, ^^ Without blood there is no remissim!" 
*' Awake, O sword! against my shepherd, and against 
te man that is my fellow, saidi the Lord of Host&^' 
Love to man, joined with a zeal for the honour and sup* 
port of the Father's government,— *4hese motives, which 
first engaged him in the painful work of our redemption, 
prevail over his human feelings ; and farther fortified by 
a vision from heaven, he determines to meet the malice 
of his enemies; and ndien the officers of the Sanhedrim 
gppcar with Judas at their head, he summons not those 
legions of angels whidi were ever in readiness to attend 
his call,«^hc puts not fcHth the powers that resided in 
him, — he commands his attendants to sheath the swords 
already drawn in his defence, — ^he repairs the violence 
that one of them already had committed, — ^and after 
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such rebuke tt> die traitor, and such expostolatioiis wiA 
the officers, as might diow them that he knew eveiy 
particular of die conspiracy, and was aware of all diat 
was intended, he surrenders himself without resistance, 
thus verifying the ancient prediction, " He was led like 
a lamb to the slaughter; and as a sheep before the 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his moutlu'' 

The chief priests and elders were unwilling to put 
htm to death by their o\vn authority, lest they should 
incur the charge of tumult and sedition ; for Judea beii% 
at this time a Roman province, death could not regu- 
lariy be inflicted without the permission at least of the 
Roman governor, and they were desirous of putting the 
face of public justice upon the whde of the tiansactioQ. 
Cool and crafty in their malice, they present him before 
Pilate, and, urging the complicated chaiige of blaspkmy 
and sedidon, insist upon his death. Pilate well under- 
stood that both these accusations were groundless: but 
he was vexy unpopular in his province, which he is said 
to have ruled with a tx)d of iron. He was given to ub- 
derstsmd, that if he stood forth as the friend of Jesus, he 
would himself incur the accusation of traiterous designs. 
He took the alarm at this. He saw that complaints 
might be carried to Rome : he well knew the jealous 
temper of the Emperor Tiberius, eveir ready to listen 
to complaints agsdnst his provincial governors— cruel 
and implacable in his resentments ; he thought the pre- 
sent opportunity was not to be missed of doing tlie Je^vs 
a pleasure, by throwing away the life, as he cooceived, 
of an inconsiderable friendless man, who, when once 
he was gone, would never be inquired after. And from 
these motives of selfish cunning and guilty fear, Pilate, 
against the remonstrances of his conscience and the warn- 
ings of Heaven, consented to our Saviour's death. 

The execution of the Roman governor's seritence fell 
in course upon the Roman soldiers, and this insured that 
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particular kind of death which our Lord had himself 
predicted ; for crucifixion was not the punishment which 
the Jewish law appointed for the crimes wherewith Jesus 
Was charged, but it was one which the Romans inflicted 
upon offenders of the meanest condition^ or those who had 
been guiky of the most atrocious and flagitious crimes. 
The living body of the sufiener was fastened to two 
cro6s pieces of wood, by nails driven through the hands 
and feet ; the feet being nailed to the upright post, and 
the hands to the two extremities of the tmnsverse b^am. 
In this situation, the miserable objects of this barbarous 
punishment were left to consume in lingering* and dreiad-' 
ful torments ; for as none of the parts essentkil to fife 
was immediately injured, none of the vital actions mi- 
mediately impeded, and none of the larger blooU vesseb 
set <q)en, the death was necessarily slow; and the muU- 
titude of nerves that terminate in the hands and feet 
giving those parts the nicest sensibility, rendered the 
sufierings exquisite. 

Such was the death to w^i^ih the unrelenting malice 
of his* enemies consigned the meek and hdy Jesus. I 
must not farther pursue the detail of those minute oc- 
currences, in which, though brought about by natural 
and common causes, the ancient prophecies concerning 
the circumstances of our Saviour's passion were remark- 
ably fulfilled. It was not till every tittle was fulfilled, 
that the patient Son of God, as if then and not before at 
liberty to depart, said, " It is finished !" bowed his 
anointed head, and rendered up #ie ghost: Wonderful 
eatastrophe! replete with mysteries; among which the 
harmony of divine providence and human liberty is not 
the least. Mechanical causes, governed by a single in- 
tellect, could not with more certainty have wrought the 
predetermined effect : independent beings could not hav^ 
pursued witli greater liberty, than the persons concerned 
in this horrid transaction, each his separate design. 

36 
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^^ It is jSmhedP* Holy victim ! thy sufierings aot 
finished! All is finished^ that wicked men were won- 
derfully destined to contribute towards the generd de« 
liyerance! What remains^ infinite power and infinite 
mercy shall accomplish* The disciples, those few of 
them who had the courage to be present at this dismal 
scene, hang their heads in s(»TOwful despondeney, 
and seem to have abandoned the hope that thk was 
He who should redeem Israel. But Israel is redeemed 
The high sacrifice, appointed before the foundation 
of the world, typified in all the sacrifices of the law, 
is DOW ^n, and is accepted. That Jesus who accord- 
ing to his own prediction hath expired .on the cros5» 
sbsdl, according to his own prediction, be raised again 
on the third day. He is raised, — he is entered into 
glory, — he is sitten down for ever at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high : there he pleads the merit of his 
blood in behalf of those crying sins that caused it to be 
shed. Nor does he plead in vain. The final judgment 
is committed to himi and the greatest of sinners that 
will but forsal^e their evil ways have no reason to fear 
the severity of a judge who hath himself been touched 
with the feeling c^ our infirmities. On the other hand, 
let not any deceive themselves witli a vain reliance on 
his merits, who after all that the Son of God hath done 
and suffered for them, xem^n impenitept. The sacri- 
fice of the^cross was no less a display of the just severity 
than of the tender mercy of God. The authority of hb 
government must be maintained. This rendered inter- 
cession and atonement necessary for the pardon of sin in 
the first instance, — ^the most meritorious interces^on, 
the highest atonement. For those ** who despise so great 
salvation,'^ who cannot be reclain>ed by the promises 
and threatenings of the gospel— by the warnings of God's 
wrath — ^by the assurances of mercy — ^by the contem- 
plation of their Saviour's love, — ^for those who cannot 
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be reclaiinad by these powerful motives from d>stinate 
courses of wilful vice^ there assuredly '' remains no 
more sacrifioe fyr sin, but a certain fearful loofcing.for 
of fieiy indignation," which at the last day shall bum 
with inextinguishable rage against these incorrigible ad* 
versariea of God and goodness. Grant, O Lord, that 
all we who are this day assembled before thee, lamenting 
our sins and imploring thy mercy, may be permitted, 
through the intercessioi\ of thy Son, to escape the ever- 
lasting horrors of that second death! 






SERMON XX. 



1 Peter uL 18, 19, 2a 

— 1. Being put to death in the fiesh^ but ^quickened kn 
the Spirit; by which ako he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison^ which sometime were disobcAent^ 
when once the hng-sufferiris of God waited in the days 
of Noah. 



In the first rudiments of our Christian fidth^ comprised 
in the Apostles' Creed, which we are made to get by 
heart in our earliest infancy, we are taught to believe 
that *^ our Lord Jesus Christ descended into hell;" aod 
this belief is solemnly professed by every member rf the 
- congregation, when that creed is repeated in the daily 
service of the church. And it seemed of so much im- 
portance that it should be distiflcdy acknowledged by 
the Church of England, when we separated from the 
Roman communion, that our reformd^ thought proper 
to make it by itself the subject of one of the articles of 
religion. TBhey were aware that upon the feet of our 
Lord's descent into hell the Church of Rome pretended 
to build her doctrine of purgatory, which they justly 
esteemed one of her worst corruptions ; but, appreben- 
^sive that the zeal of reformation might in this, as in 
le other instances, carry men too far, and induce 
thenk to reject a most important truth, on which a dan- 
gerou^rror had been once ingrafted, — to prevent this 
intemperance of reform, they assert, in the third article 
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fifths Thirty •nine,. "That as Christ died for us and 
,1^ buried* so it is to be believed that he wept down into 
bell*" The terias in whidi they state the proposition, 
iiRply that Cl)risl's gains down into hell is a ^natiter of 
no less importance to be believed than that he died upon 
the crosy for men — ^is no le^^ a plain matter of fapt in the 
I^istory of our Lord's life and death than the burial of his 
dead body. It should seem^ that what b thys taught 
among the first things which children learn, should be 
^OQg. the p^a^nest, — 4liat what is thus laid down aa a 
imatter of the ssune necessity to be believed as oi|r Lord's 
passion and atonement,- sliould be among the kstst dis- 
puted, — that what every Christian is required. to ao- 
knofirledge as his owq belief, in the daily assen^bUes 
cf the faithful, should little need either explai^tiod or 
proof tp i^y that have been instructed in th^ very' first 
piiBcqiles only of the doctrine of Christ But so it is, 
that what the sagacity of our rdbrmers foresaw, the 
precaution which they used has not prevented The 
truO^ itself has been brought into discredit by the. errors 
with which it has been adulterated; and such. has 
bsieo^ the iodiistry.of nKidem refinement, and unf(»tu> 
nat^ly so great has been i^. success, that doubts have 
been raised about the sense of this plain article of our 
cretd by some, and by others about the truth and au- 
thetiticity oS it. It will therefore be no unpmfitable 
und^taking to show that the assertion in the Apostles' 
Creed, that ^* our Lord descended into hell/' is to be 
taken as a plain matter of fact in the literal meaning 
of the woi:d3,^-to show what proof of thb fact we 
have in holy writ, — and, lasdy, to show the great use 
and iinpcHtance of the &l(A as a point df Cliristian doc- 
trine. 

First, then, for the sense of the proposition, " He 
desqendf^ into hdl." If we consider the words as they 
stand in the Creed itself, and in connection with what 
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imtqediately precedes and follows thcm^ tfiey scppcBi 
evidently to contain a declaration of somethiiig iidiidi 
our Lord performed — some going of our LcHid to a place 
called " hell," in the interval ctf time between the burial 
of his dead body and his rising to I5fe again on the third 
day after that interment ; for thus speaks the Creed rf 
Jesus Christ : " — was crucified, dead, and buried ; he 
descended into heU; the third day he rose again finom 
the dead.'' It is evident that the descending into bell is 
spoken of as an action of our Lord, but as an action 
performed by him after he was dead and buried, and 
before he rose again. In the body, our dead Lord, more 
than any other dead man, could perform no action ; for 
the very notion of death is, that all sensation, and ac- 
tivity, and power of moti<m of the body, is in that stale 
of the man extinguished. This, therefore, iras an act 
of that part of the man which continues active after 
death, — 4hat is, of the soul separated by death fitrni the 
body,-*--a8 the interment must be understood of the body 
apart from the soul. The dead body could no more go 
into hell than the living soul could be laid in the grave. 
Considering the words, therefore, as they stand in die 
Creed as the church now receives it, they seem as &t& 
capable of any variety of meaning, and almost as Ikde' 
to require explanation, as the word " buried.*' That 
word describes not more plainly, to the apprehen^oos 
of all men, what was done with the inanimate body of 
our crucified Lord, than these vt^rds declare what was 
done by his rational soul in its intermediate state* The 
only question that can possibly arise to a plain man's un- 
derstanding is, where or what the place may be which is 
here called hell, to which it is said our Lord in the 
state of death descended. 

It is evident that this must be some place below the 
surface of the earth ; for it is said that he " descended,*' 
tltet is, he went down to lU Our Lord's death took 
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place upon thfc surface of the earth, wtere the human 
race inhabit ;: that, therefore, sojn^ none Jhigher, is the 
place from which he descetided; of consequence, the 
place to which he went by descent was below it ; and it 
is with relation to these parts below the sur&ce that his 
rising to life on the third day mustt be undeistood. This 
was only a return fronv the nether regions to the reidms 
of life and day, frotn which he had descended, — ^not his 
ascension into hoiven, which was a subsequent event, 
and makes a distinct article in the Creed. 

But although the hell to which our Lord descended 
yuas indeed below, as the word " descent" implies, it 
is by no means to be understood of the {dace of torment. 
This. 13 a pomt which requires elucidation, to prevent 
a mistake into which the unlearned easily might fall. 
The word "hell" is so often applied, in common speech, 
and in the English translation of the New Testament, to 
the place of tonnent, that the genuine meaning of the 
word (in which, however, it is used in many passages 
of the English Bible) is almost forgotten ; and the com- 
jnon people never hear of hell but their thoughts are 
canied to that dismal i^ce " where the fellen angels are 
kept in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day." But the word, in its natural 
import, signifies only that invisible place which is the 
appointed habitation of departed souls in the interval be- 
tween death and the general resurrection. That such a 
place must be is indisputable; for when man dieth, his 
soul dieth not, but retumeth unto him that gave it, 
tQl.h^ disposed of at his will and pleasurcy-^which is 
clealiy implied in that admonition of our Saviour, ^^ Fear 
not them which kill the body, but cannot kill the soul." 
But the $oul, existing after death, and separated from 
the body, though of a nature immaterial, must be in 
some place: for however metaphysicians may talk of 
place as one of thej aclLiuncts of body, as if nothing but 



gross sensible body could be limited to aflace^ to aist 
without relation to place seems to be • one of the incom- 
municable perfections of the Divine Being; and it is 
hardly to be conceived that any created spirit, of how- 
ever high an order, can be without locality, or without 
such determination of its existence at any ^ven time to 
some certain place, that it shall be- true to say of it 
" Here it is, and not elsewhere.** That sudi at least 
is the condition of the human soul, were it seasonable 
to go into so abstruse a disqubition, might be proved, I 
think, indisputably from holy writ Assuming, there- 
fore, that every departed soul has its place of residence, 
it would be reasonable to suppose, if revelation were 
silent <yi the subject, that a oommon mansion is provided 
for them all, their nature being simtlar ; since we see 
throughout all nature creatures of the same sort placed 
together ?n the same element. But revdation is not si. 
lent. The sacred writers of the Old Testament speak 
of such a common mansion in the inner parts of the 
earth : and we find the same opinion so general among 
the heathen Jivriters of antiquity, that it is more probable 
that it had its rise in the eaiiiest patriarchal revelations 
than in the imaginations of man, or in poetical fiction. 
The notion is confinned by the language c( the writers of 
the New Testament, with thi^ additional circumstance, 
that they divide this central mansion of the dead into 
two distinct regions, for the separal^e lodging of the souls 
of the righteous and the reprobate. In this, too, d^ 
have the concurrence of the earliest heathen poets, who 
placed tlie good and the bad in separate divisions of the 
central region. The name which the Hebrew writers 
gave to this mansion of departed souls (without reganl 
to any such division) expresses only that it is a place 
unknown, about which all are curious and Inquisitive. 
The writers of the New Testament adopted the name 
which the earliest Greek writers had given it, which 
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dcacribes it bsr the sin^e proptrty of invisibility* Bttt 
Cor the place of tcffmeut by itaelC they had quite another 
i^itieOation. The £nglish word " hell," in its primaiy 
and natural meaning, signifies nothing more than '* the 
unseen and covered i^ce,'^ and is properly used, both in 
the Old and the New Testament, to render the Hebrew 
word in tlie one, and the Greek word in the othier^ 
whieh denote the ioyisible mansion of disembodii^ 
aouis, without any reference to au&ring. But beiog 
used also in the translation of the New Testament (at 
that other word which properly denotes the place of UMc 
ment, the good sense of the word, if We may so call kf 
is unfortunately fongotten, and the common people knoiM 
of no other hell bat that of the burning lake. 

This ctftainly wa^ not the hell to which the Soul of 
Christ desceikded. He descended to hell properly .so 
called, — ^to the invisible mansion of, departed spirits^ 
and to that part of it wha^ ibt souis 6f the £uthful» 
when they are delivered from the burthen of the fleshy 
are in joy and feUcity. 

That he should go to this place was a necessary branch 
of the general scheme and prqject of redemption, which 
required that the Divine Word should take our nature 
upon him, and fulfil the entire condition of humanity in 
every period and stage of liian^s existence, from the 
commencemefi^ of life, in the mother's womb, to the 
extinction and the renovation of it^ The s^me wonder^ 
ful scheme of humiliation winch required that tlie Son 
should be conceived, and bom, and put to death, made 
h equally necessary that his soul, in its intermediate 
state, should be gathered to the souls of the departed 
saoits* 

That the invisible place of their residence is the hell ta 
which our Lord descended, is evident from the terms of 
his own promise to the repentant thief upon the cross* 
'• Verilj* I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with. me 
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iat paradi£iie%"< PiarsHiise was certainly some place where 
our Lord was to be on the very day on which he suffer. 
ed, • and where the companion of his sufferings was^o be 
with hhn. ' It was not heaven; fcnr to heaven our Lord 
after his death ascended not till after his resurrection, as 
ap|)ears from his own wcnxis to M^ury M agdaden. He 
was rtot therefore in heaven on the day of the crucifix- 
ion ; and where he was ndt the thief could not be with 
him. It was no place of torment; for to any such place 
lb€ name of paradise never was applied. It could be no 
otfier tlmnthat region of repose and rest where the souls 
of the righteous abide in joyful hope of the cmsumma- 
lion of their bl&. And upon this single text we might 
safely rest the proof of this article of our Creed in the 
sense in which we explain it^r— -a' sense so plain and pro- 
minent, in .the bare words, to every one who is not mis- 
led by the popular misapplication of the word " hell," 
that it never would have been set aside to niake room 
for ^expositions of more refinement, much less would 
tlie authenticity of the article ever even have been ques- 
doned,' but for the-<:oimtenance which it was supposed 
to give to the doctrine of purgatory as taught in the 
Church of Rome, with which however it has not even a 
remote connection. Time will not permit me to crter 
into a particular examination of the different inteiprets- 
tions of this article wbicli have been attempted by those 
who have not gone die length of proposing lo expunge it 
froni the Creed, because they .were well aware, that al- 
though it is not to be found in any copy of the Creed 
now extant of an earlier date than the latter end of the 
fi3Uil:h: century, yet that Christy in some sense or odier, 
descended into hell was the unanimous belief of the 
Christian church from the earliest ages. I will offer only 
'fliis general observation, — that the mterpretation which 
rittve given is the only literal interpretatiou which the 
V¥t5rds will bear, unless we would admit the extravagant 
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assertion, as to me it seems, of the venemble Cjdviiii,^ 
that our blessed LonJ actually went down to the' ^piaitid 
of torment^ and there sustained (horrible to think ^6d , 
mendon!) the pains of a reprobate soul inpufrishmfent; 
-i-a notion eridently conftkted by our Lond's <>wii dte 
scripdon of the place where the companion of his saSer^ 
ings on the cto$& was to' be with him on the very' day of 
the crucifixion. This sense being thus confoted, I saj^ 
the peiisonat' descent of our Lord tb that rcgioii' where 
the souts of the righteous rest in hope, is the oilly literal 
interpi^etation which the words of the article will bear;: 
and diat any fi^^orativ^ interpretation of the words of s^ 
creed or ^rmulary of faith are inadmissble; for, in such 
a compMition, intended to convey the knowledge of thie 
most important tnithi to the most ordinary understand^ 
ings, the wnamenfal figures of rhetoric or p66try woulil 
be no less out of place than m the opinion of a 'judge 
upon a question of law; or in a mathematical d^monstra: 
tion. (Fhey could have no other effect than' to intro- 
duce doubt, where every thing ought to be precise and * 
unequivocal. Without entering, therefore, into a par- 
ticular confutation of die figurative interpretiitionis that 
have been offered of this article of the Creed, I shall pro^- 
eeed at once to show what proof we find in Scripture of 
the fact averred, according to the literal meaning of the 
words, that " Christ descended intohelL" "■ 

This proof rests, I think, principally upon three textfe 
of Scripture, in addition to that which I have already 
mentioned as affording by itself ample confirmation of 
the truth of the proposition, namely, our Lwd^s promise 
to the penhent thief upon the cross. But there are three 
other texts which conspire with this to put the matter 
out of doubt The first is that text of the psalmist 
which ^vas alleged by St. Peter, in his first sermon on 
the day cf Pentecost, as a prophecy concerning Christ, 
verified in his resufrection from the dead. ** Thou wilti 
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vtit leave my aeul in hdl, neither wAt thou suilar ihf 
Holy OAe to see comq>tion." The aposlie having re- 
dted these worcte of the paalniist^ says they ¥mc not 
spoked by David of himself, but that David be^og ^ vn>- 
C^t spake of the resumeetion of Christ^-^hai: hit aool 
was not left in bell, neither did Ms Bfish see oaieraiitiOD. 
From this text, if there were no other^ the astide, m 
the septe in winch we have explained it, is cieviy and 
iniallibly Reduced; .for if the^oul of Christ weie ool left 
Imhell tf^ his resurrection, then it was in heOl iffi^ hk 
resurrection* But it was not there either before km death 
or aftd: his resurrection, for that never was imagiDed: 
dierefore it descended into hell after his death, and be- 
ioire.his resurrection; for as hi$ flesh, by virtue of die 
divine promise,^ sa^ no corruption, akhough U was m 
the grave, the pla^ of corruption, where it reaaained 
until his resurrecliofi, so his soul, which by vfatoe cf 
the like promiiae w^is not left in hell, waa m that heB 
wllcre it was not iSg/i, until the time cdme for its reumon 
to the body for the accomi:dbhment of the resurrcotioQ. 
Hence it is ao cTeariy evinced that the soul of Christ 
was in the place called heU, ^^ diat none, but an infidel" 
aaith St. Augustine^ " can deny it** 

Another text which Carries us to tfae aaitie condusioii, 
is in the fout^chapter of St. Paul's episde to itie £phe- 
Siahs, in the Qpostle's reasoning upon a pasaageof the 
aixty*cighth psalm, which he applies as prophetic of the 
various gifts which Christ, after his ascension, confierred 
upon the members of his'church. The psalmist speaks 
4o this effect, as he is cited by the apostle : ** When he 
ascended up oh high^ he led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men," " Now thit he seconded," saya the 
apostle, arguing upon the psalmist's words, *^ what is it 
but th^t he descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth?" — intimating that the ascending up on his^ of 
which the psalmist speaks, is to be understood in refer- 
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opposite. 

&mc:, lM^ww«r, }}»y« mmwA^ ^t tbe d^^eot into 
hdlbjMit.iobi^dediieed froni thin t€«t wkli the same 
Qti^iiity w from tb(9 Ibirtm9r« Tbw mwipe ogni^iiw 
m£ wmi^t/fky m tbe pbmie of ibb^ lower pam of th(^ 
Mtiiiu*' Rishtly jrefeiriog the asccoding up on high ta 
o^r Loni^ asoension iitto heaya^^.tbey think tbpt " tl^ 
Wdr ««rl« of th^ epr^*' mw signUy th^ earth generally, 
niower tb» idie hear^ns, wd ^raa pothiog lower than 
tte very smfiaoe of iU And i( nui^t he confi^^aed that 
one Lfi^ VtfkH of hinifielf hefoie hip death* while he 
IMS Kuriiig upontbe^urfe^ of the^rtht a9 having come 
#own to.it frcmt heannpit. KfiverthekMr "the lower 
parts of the earth,'' in the Onedk laaea498e» in which the 
«po0tii wntesi ia H periphnais for '^ heU" in th^ proper 
jmaeiof that w»id» aa^ }avi«lhte mansion. of depaited 
Iviiit^ He phrase » sa pier&ctly eqii^ivalent to the 
MBfA '' hfiU,^^ that we Snd. it used Instead Qf that ma:d 
i»'/somt ixf tbt Carek «QfVif9 of the Cirod* in thia very 
iartieky wherathemtntionaf our Lord's coming down 
IrCHnhAmeatp dweU upon the earth would be quite out 
pf place, afl^r the mention of the several events of his 
tiirdi, gn>iOifixina» death, and burial, in their natural 
order a9d sHccesaion. But, indeed, this phrase of the 
'' loiwer pailbs of the earth" is in the Greek language so 
naicb a ntme for the central parts of the globe, as distin- 
gUiiilied from tbe swface or the outside on which we 
H^Ci that had tlie apostle intended by this phrase to de- 
note the ii^bited surface of the earth, as lower than the 
heavens, we may confidaidy say his Greek converts at 
Ephesus would not easily have guessed his meaning* 
This text, therefore; when the Creek words are taken in 
tbe only sense in which any writer in that language would 
have used, or any one who spoke the language would 
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have undi^ood them, expressly affirms a ^bsoent of 
Christ's spirit into helL 

A third scripture which goes to the proof of the same 
fact, is that very rmuurkaUe passage in the third ehaptor 
of St. Peter's first epistle, which I have chosHi for my 
text. I might mention, as a fourth, another paasaee in 
the foUo^ng chapter of the same episde, which alludes 
to the same event, butiKit, I thmk, with equal cettain^ ; 
for the sense of that fdlowitig pass age is indeed de^ 
pendent upon this; insomuch that any figurative ioCer- 
pretation which would invalidtfe the argument we shall 
deduce from this first passage, would in equal degree af- 
fect the second; and no proof can be drawn from that of 
Christ's descent into hell, if ixxia can be previbiu^ 
found in the words of my text. 

But in thern^ taken in their most literal and obvKMis 
meaning, we find not only a distinct assertion of the &Gt 
that ^' Christ descended ibto hell'' in his disembodied 
spirit, but moreover, a declaration of the business ^ 
which he went thither, or in which at least his soul 
emploj'ed while it was there. *^ Being put to deatb m 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: by wfaicji also 
he went and preached unto the spirits in prison^ whidi 
sometime were disobedient" The iBtei|»ietation of Htm 
whole passage turns upon the expression ^' spirits la 
prison ;" the isense of which I shall first, th^^ore, en* 
deavour to ascertain, as the key to the meanmg <^ the 
whole. It is hardly necessary to mention, that " qiirits" 
here can signify no other spirits than the souls of men; 
for we read not of any preaching of Christ to any other 
race of beings than mankind. The aposde's assertioo, 
therefore, is this, diat Christ went and preached to souk 
of men in prison. The invisible mansion of departed 
spirits, though certainly not a phce of penal confinement 
to the good, is nevertheless in some respects a prison. 
It is a place of seclusion from the external worid — a 
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place of unfinished happiness, consisting in rest, security, 
and hope, more than in enjoyment. It is a place which 
the soqIs of men never would have enteried, had not sin 
mtroduced death, and from which tKcre is no exit by 
any natural means for those who once have entered^ 
The deliverance of the samts from it is to be eflh:ted by 
ear Lord's power. It is described in the old Latin lan- 
guage as a place enclosed within an impassable fence ; 
, and in die poetiodl parts of Scripture it is represented as 
secured by gates of btess, which our Lord is to batter 
down, and barricadoed wxdi huge massive iron bars, 
which he is to cut in sunder. As a place of confinement, 
therefore, though not of punishment, . it may well be 
called a prison. The original word, however, in^ this 
text of the aposde, imports not of necessity so niuch as 
this, but mq:ely a place of safe keeping; for so this pas- 
sage might be rendered with great exactness. " He 
went jand preached to the spirits in safe keeping." And 
die invisible mansion of departed souls is to the righteous 
a place of safe keeping, where they are preserved under 
the shadow of God's right hand, as their condition some- 
times is described in Scripture, till ttk season shall ar- 
rive for their advancen&ent to their future glory; as the 
souls of the wicked, on the other hand, are reserved, in 
the other division of the same place, unto the ji^ment 
of the great day. Now, if Christ went and preached to 
sould of men thus in prison ch* in safe keeping, surely he 
went to the prison oi their souls, or to the place of their 
custody ; ai^ what place that should be but the hell of 
the Apostles' Creed, to which our Lord descended, I 
have not yet met wi A the critic that coiild explain* So 
cleariy does thb text affirm the fact of Christ's descent 
intoheU. 

But this is not all It agrees with the Apostles' Creed 
in the time of this event, that it was in the interval be- 
tweeri our Lord':s dearth Und resurrection ;Tor the apostle 
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affirms^ that it was in his spnit, ue. ih hb disembodied 
soul, that Christ went and preached to those souls in safe 
custody. ** Being put to death in the flesh, but <|iijck- 
encd by the Spirit'' " Quickened, by the Spirit." — 
The Spirit, in these English words, seems to be put, not 
for the soul of Christ, but for the Divine Spirit ; aitd the 
sense seems to be, that Christ, after he was put to deaths 
was raised to Ufe ag<un by the H6ly Spirit But this, 
though it be the sense of the Englirii trandstioii, and a 
true prc^)o»tion, is certainly not the sense of the apos* 
tie's words. It is of great importance to remark, though 
it may seem a grammatical nicety, that the prepositions, 
in either branch of this clause, have been si^ifilied 
by the bansbtors, and are not in the originaL The 
words *' flesh" and " spirit," in the. original, stand with* 
out any preposition, in that case which, in the Greek 
language, without any preposition, is the case either of 
die cause or instrument by which-«H3f the time when—* 
ef die place where — of the part in which--Hif the maimer 
how--or of the respect in which, according to the ex- 
igence of the context; and, to any one who urili con- 
sid^ the original with critical accuracy, it will be ob- 
vious, from the perfect antithesis of these two clauses 
concerning flesh and spirit, that if the word ** spirit" de- 
IMste the active cause by which Christ was restored to 
life, which must be supposed by them who understand 
the word of the Holy Ghost, the word " flesh" must 
equally denote the active cause by which he was put to 
death, wiuch dierefore must have been tlie flesh of his 
6wh body,--*^n inteipretation too manifbsti^ absurd to 
be admitted. But if the word '*fle^" denote, as it most 
evidendy does> the part in which death took e&ct upon 
hirai " spirit" must denote the part in which life was 
preserved in him, u e. his own soul ; and the word 
'' quickened" is c^en aK>lied to signify, iHdt die ttsoaci' 
tation pf life extinguished, but the preservation and con- 
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tifiuance of life subsisting. ' The exact rendering, there- 
tcM^ 6f the ^postlc^s words would be — " Being put to 
d^tb in the ^sh, but <)[uick in the spirit/^ u e. surviving 
in bis soul the stroke of death which his body had sus- 
tained ; " by which,** or rather " in which,** that is, in 
Whieh surviving soul, *' he went and preached to the 
SOttls of men in prison or in safe keeping,** 

It b not to be wondered that this text should have 
been lon^ considered in the church as one of the prin- 
dpal foundations of the Catholic belief of Christ*s de- 
scent into hell : it is rather to be wondered that so clear 
a proof should ever have been abandoned. In the arti- 
cles of religion agreed upon in convocation in the year 
1552, the 6th of Edward the sixth, and published by 
the king's authority the year following, the third article 
b in these words: " As Christ died and was buried for 
us. So abo it is to be believed that he went dpwn into 
hcM ; for the body lay in the sepulchre until the resur- 
rection, but hb ghost departing from him, was with the 
ghosts that were in prison, or in hell, as the place of St. 
Peter doth testify.** But in the shcwt interval of ten 
years, between this convocation in the reign of Edward 
smd the setting forth of the Thirty-nine Articles in their 
present form, in the Sth of Queen Elizabeth, a change 
seems to have taken place in the opinions of the divines 
of our church with respect to this text of St. Peter; for 
in the articles, as they were then drawn, and. we now 
have them, Christ*s descent into hfeU is still asserted, but 
the proof of it from the text of St. Peter is withdrawn, — 
as if the literal sense of the text which affords the proof 
had fallen under suspicion, and some other exposition 
df it nad been adopted. Thb change of opinion, I fear, 
is to be ascribed to an undue reliance of the divines of 
that time on tlie authority of St. Austin ; for St.' Austin 
\ito, I think, the first who "doubted of the literal sense 
6f thb passage of St. Peter. He perplexes himself with 
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some questions, which seemed to him to arise ont of it^ 
of too great subtlety perhaps to be solved by man ; and 
then he had recourse to the usual but dang^ous expe- 
dient of abandoning the plain meaning of the passage* 
for some loose figurative interpretation, which presents 
a proposition of no sort of difficulty to the understanding 
of the critic, because in truth it is a proposition of his 
<fvn making. I mean not to depreciate the character of 
St. Austin. He was indeed, in his day, a burtung and 
a shining light; and he has been ever since, by his writ- 
ings, one of the brightest luminaries of the Latin <^urdi, 
— a man of warm una&cted piety, of the greatest na- 
tural talents and the highest attainments, exercised in the 
assiduous study of the Holy Scriptures, replete with sa- 
cred learning, and withal deeply versed in that Pagan 
lore, in which, however it may have been of late shame- 
fully calumniated, the soundest divines have always been 
great proficients. In polite literature he was the rival — 
in science and philosophy the superior, by many de- 
grees, of his great contemporary St. Jerome. But it was 
a culpable deference to the authority even of so great and 
good a man, if his doubts were in any case turned into 
objections, and the interpretation pf Scripture adjusted 
to opinions which he himself propounds with doubt and 
hesitation. Those in later times who have improved 
upon St. Austin's hint of figurating this passage, have 
succeeded no better than they who have made the like 
attempt upon the article of our Lord's descent in die 
Creed. They tell us, that by the souls in prison are to 
be understood the Gentile worid in bcmdage and capti- 
vity to sin and Satan, and held in the chains tfftheir own 
lusts ; and, for confirmation of this, they r^er to those 
passages of the prophet Isaiah in whicfa^t is predicted of 
Christ, that he is to bring the prisoners out of prison, 
and therfi that sit in darkness out of the prison-house, — 
that he is to say to the prisoners, " Go forth,^' — that he 
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is to proclaim liberty to thp captives, and tlie opening of 
tbe prison to those that are bounds 

Now, we deny not that the state of the ujiregeherate 
carnal man is indeed repre^nted in Scripture under the 
images of captivity and bondage, and his sinful lusts under 
the images of chains and fetters ; but, with respect to the 
alleged passages from the prophet Isaiah,— in the last of 
them most indubitably, and I believe in all, but in the 
last without doubt, the prison is no other than that self- 
same place which is the prison or place of safe keeping 
in this text of St* Peter, according to oiir notion of it 
The «ilargement of the saints from the confinement of 
that place is the liberation predicted. Their souls in that 
place are the captives to whom the Redeemer, at the sea- 
son of his final triumph over death and heU, shall say 
" Go forth." These texts of the prophet, therefore, 
rather afibrd a confirmation of the. literal acceptation of 
the apostk^s wprds^ than of thpse jejune figurative in- 
topretations, which modem criticism, sacred at the bug- 
bear of purgatory, would substitute for the plain and ob- 
vious sense. ' 

It cannot, however, b^ dissembled, that difficulties 
arise out oi the particular character of the souls in cus- 
tody; to which I shall give such consideration as the 
time will permit. 

The souls in custody, to whom our Saviour went in 
hb disembodied soul aiid preached, were those ^* which 
sometime were disobedient." The expression " some- 
time were," or " one while liad been disobedient," im- 
plies that they were recovered, however, from that dis- 
obedience, and, before their death, had been brought to 
repentance and faith in the Redeemer to edme. To such 
souls he went and preached. But what did he preaph to 
departed souls, and what could be the end of his preach, 
ing ? Certainly he preached neither repentance nor faith ; 

for the preaching of either comes tooJatQ to the departed 

. ■ r 
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soul. These souls had believed and rqpentedt ^ ^i»CF 
had not been in that part of the nether regions which the 
soul of the Redeemer visited. Nor was the end oi bis 
preachirig any liberation of them from w^ know not what 
pursatoriai pains, of which the Scriptures give not the 
slightest intimation. But if he went to proclaim to tbe« 
(and to proclaim or publish is the true sen^e of the word 
^' to preach") tlie glad tidings, that he had actually of- 
'fered the sacrifice of their redemption, and was abcHit to 
appear before the Father as tl^eir intercessor, in the merit 
of his own blood, this was a preaching fit to be a^M^ieased 
to departed souls, and would give new animation an^ 
assurance to their hope of the consummation in due sea- 
siHi of their bliss ; and this, it may be presumed, was 
the end of hi^ preaching* Qut the great difficulty, in the 
description of the souls to whom this preaching for this 
purpose was addressed, is this, that they were souls of 
some c^ the antediluvian race. Not that it at aU startles 
me to find ^tediluvian souls in safe keeping for final sal- 
vation : on the contrary, I should find it very difficult to 
believe (unless I were to read it some where in the 
Pible), that of the mijlbns that perished in the genend 
deluge, all died hardened in impenitence and unbelief, 
insoinuch that, not one of th^ race could be an <^ecl 
of future ;nercy, beside the eight persons who were mi- 
raculously ^ved in the ark, for the purpose of repeopUng 
the depopulated earth. Nothing in the g^ner^ pbm of 
God's dealings with mankind, as revealed in Scr^ture, 
makes it necessary to suppose, that, of the antediluvian 
race who might repent upon Noah's preaching, more 
would be saved from the temporal judgment than the 
purpose of a gradual repopulation of the world demand* 
ed ; or to suppose, on the other haiid, that all who pe* 
rished in the flood are to perish everlastingly in the lake 
of fire. But the great difficulty, of which perhaps I may 
be unable to give any adequate solution, is this,— For 



whrt Mfiwn should th^fiv)c)amati^ oi ^c fnichiiii: ^ 
tbe fneat work of ra4efi|{itk>o be ad(}pes$ed es^lusively 
to the 8DfUb of these ttitedUuvim pcQitenu? Were not 
the souls of th^ penitimts dT later ages equally mterested 
in the joyful tidin^i? To tiiis I am only answ^er, that 
I think I have otoerved, in spme parte of Sci^tui^, 
an anuety, if the ^e^c^i^aioB may be allowed^ of the 
flucrcd writers to oonvey dj^nct intfaaaatioM that the i(a- 
tedihfvjan jmee i^ not uninterested In the redemption and 
^ imi retdfoaUon. |t }» for this purpp^, as I coiiceiv(% 
that in the deseriptkm of die general resurrection, in the 
virions of the Apgcalypaet it is mentioned with a parti- 
cmlar emiAasiSs, ^ the ^^ 400 giave up the de^ that were 
in it ;" which I ctenot be content lo understand of the 
lew persms^ew m conpuison of the total of mankind 
'^kMKt at different tines by shipwreck (a poor circum- 
stance to find a place in the midst of the magnificent 
images which surround it)/ but of the myriads who pe» 
rished in the general delugd, ind found their tomb in the 
waters of that raging ocean. It may be conceived, that 
the souis of those who died in that dreadful visitation 
might from that circumstance hav^ peculiar apprehen^ 
sioBS of themselves as the marked victims'of divine ven- 
geance, and might peculiarly need the consolation which 
the preaching of our Lord in the subterranean regions 
aflforded to these prisoners of hope. However that may 
be, thither, the apostle says, he went and in'eached. 
Is any difficulty that may present itself to the human, 
mind, upon the circumstances of that preaching, of suf- 
ficient weight to make the thing unfit to be believed upon 
the word of the apostle? — ot are we justified, if, for 
such difficulties, we abandon the plain sense of the apos- 
tle's words, and impose upon them another meaning, 
not easily adapted to the words, though more proper* 
tioned to the capacity of our unddinstanding,-— especially 
when it is confirnved by other scriptures that he went to 
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diatplace? In that place he GGfuM not but find the souk 
iiVhich are in it in safe keeping; aiid, in some W9y or 
other, it cannot but be supposed that he would hdd con- 
ference with them ; and a pcotitular conference with one 
class might be the means, and certainly could be no ob- 
struction, to a general communioition with all. If the 
clesff a^sertibns of holy writ are to be discredited, on 
account of difficulties which may soem to the human 
mmd to arise out of them, little will remain to be be- 
lieved in revealed or even in what is called natural idi- 
gioh : we must immediately part with the doctrines of 
idton^ent— <yf gratuitous redemptionr-^ justification 
by fidth, widioutthe works of the law^^^-of sanctifiGitioo 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit ; and we must part at 
once with the hope ct the resurrection. " How are the 
dead raised up, and with what body do they come?" 
are questions more easily asked than answered, unless it 
may be an answer, to refer the proposer of them to die 
promises of holy writ, and the po\i^r o[ God to make 
good those promises. 

Having now, I trust, shoWn that the article of Christ^ 
descent into hell is to be taken as a plain matter o[ txt, 
in the literal meaning of the words,^-having exhitHted 
the positive proof that we find of this fact in holy writ, — 
having asserted the literal meaning of my text, and dis- 
played, in its full force, the convincing proof to be de- 
duced from this passage in particular, I shall now, with 
great brevity, demonstrate the great use and importance 
of the fact itself as a point of Christian doctrine. 

Its great use is this, — ^that it is a clear confutation of 
the dismal notion of death as the temporary extinction 
of the life of the whole man ; or, what is no less gloomy 
and discouraging, the notion o£. the sleep of the soul in 
the interval between death and the resurrection. Christ 
was made so truly man, that whatever took place in the 
human nature of Christ may be considered as a model 
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alid example of what must take [dace, in a eertain due 
prq)oition and degree^ in every man united to him. 
Christ's soul survived the death of hiis body : therefore 
shall the soul of every believer survive the body's death. 
Christ's disembodied soul descended into hell: thither, 
therefore, shall the soul of every believer in Christ de-^ 
iscend. Li that place, the soul of Christ, in its separate 
state, ''possessed and exercised active powers: in the 
same place, dieiefore, shall the believer's soul possess 
and exercise activiQr. Christ's soul was not left in hell: 
neidier shall the souls of his servants there be left but for 
a season. The appdnted time will come, when the Re- 
deemer shall set cfpen the doors of their prison-house, 
and say to his redeemed ^' Go f(»th." 



SERMON XXI. 



Makx ii 27. 

Ifte SaUiath vm tnade far man, and fwi mrnifyt tht 
. Sabbalk. 



The two opposite characters df the hypocrite and tk 
prbphane are in no part of their conduct moK conspi- 
cuously distinguished, than by the opposite errors which 
they seem to adopt concerning the degree of attention 
due to the positive institutions of religion, whether of 
human or divine appointment Under theSiame of po- 
sitive institutions, we comprehend all £hose impositions 
and restraints, which not being suggested to any man by 
his conscience, and having no necessary and natural con- 
nection with the dictates of that internal monitor, seem 
to have no importance but What they may derive from 
the will of a superior who prescribes them. Of this sort, 
as far as we at present understand it, was the restriction 
laid upon our first parents in paradise — ^the prohibition 
of the use of blood for food, after the deluge — ^theritc 
rf circumcision in Abraham^s family — ^the whole of the 
Mosaic ritual — the sacraments of the Christian Church 
— ^the institution of the Sabbath — and, besides these, all 
ceremonies of worship whatsoever, of human appoint- 
ment. All these things come under the notion of posi- 
tive institutions ; for although the expediency of things 
<rf the kind, in the several successive ages of the world, 
is sufficiently apparent, yet the particular merit of A^ 
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special acts eirfoined, for which they might be preferabb 
to other acts which might have been devised for the 
jame purpose, is perhaps in none of the instances alleged 
very easy to be dbcovered. That men should assemble, 
at stated seasons, for the public worship of God, all 
must perceive to be a duty, who acknowledge that a 
o^eature endowed with the high faculties of reason and 
intelligence ow^ to his Maker public expressions of 
homage and adoration : but that the assembly should re- 
cur every seventh, rather than every sixth or every 
eighth day, no natural sancti^ of the seventh more than 
of the sixth or eighth persuades. That Christians, in their 
public assemblies, should commemorate that death by 
which death was overcome, and the gate of everlasting 
life set open to the true believer, no one who pretends 
to a just sense of the benefit received, and the sharpness 
of the pain endured, will dare to question : but the par- 
ticular sanctity of the rite in use proceeds solely from 
our Lord's appointment The same may be said of 
baptism. A rite by which new converts should be ad- 
mitted into the church, and the children of Christian 
parents, from their earliest in&ncy, devoted to Christ's 
service in their riper age, is of evident propriety : but 
our Lord's solemn injunction of its constant use consti- 
tutes the particular sanctity of that which is employed. 
The like observations applied with equal force, in an- 
cient times, to the particulars of the Mosaic service, to 
the rite of circumcision, to the prohibition of tlie use of 
blood, ^d to the abstinence from the fruit of a particu- 
lar tree, exacted of Adam in paradise, for no other pur- 
pose perhaps but as a test of his obedience ; and they 
are still applicable with much greater force to all cere- 
monies of worship appomted in any national church by 
the authority of its rulers. The fact is, that all cere- 
monies are actions, which, by a solemn appropriation of 
them to particular occasions, are understood to denote, 
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or are made use of to produce certain dispositions of the 
mind towards God : they acquire their meaning merely 
from the institution ; and the necessity of mak'mg a 
choice of some one out of a variety of acts which na- 
turally might be equally significant and equally fit to be 
made subservient to the intended purpose, will always 
produce, even in the orduiances of Divine appointment, 
an appearance at least of something arbitrary in the in- 
stitution. Hence, it will of necessity come to pass, that 
these ordinances will be very differently regarded by 
different men, according as the particular cast of each 
man's temper and disposition — his natural tum to se- 
riousness or gaiety — ^his acquired habits of sincerity or 
dissimulation — ^render eitlier the importance of the ge. 
neral end, or what there may seem to be of arbitraij' 
authority in the particular institution, tlie object most 
apt to seize upon his attention; according as he is dis- 
posed to be scrupulous in his duty, or impatient of re- 
straint — fair and open iti his actions, or accustomed to 
seek his private ends in the fair show and semblance of 
a ready and exact submission to authority. Witli the 
hypocrite, therefore, the whole of the practical part of ^ 
religion will consist in an ostentatious rigour in the ob- 
servance of its positive precepts. Widi that dioughtless 
tribe which constitutes, it is to be feared, the far greater 
proportion of mankind, those who, without any settled 
principles of positive infidelity, and without any strong 
propensities to the excesses of debaucherj% find, how- 
ever, tlieir whole occupation in the cares, and what may 
seem the innocent amusements of the world, and defer 
the consideration of the future life till they find the pre- 
sent drawing to a close, — with persons of this disposi- 
tion, the duties of which I speak are for the most part 
totally neglected ; insomuch, that an affected assiduifj 
in the discharge of the positive precepts of religion on 
the one hand, and the neglect of them on the other, 
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may be considered as the discriminating symptoms of 
the two opposite vices of hypocrisj'^ and profaneness: 
for.the name of profaneness, you will observe, in strict 
propriety of speech, belongs not only to the flagrant and 
avowed impiety of the atheist and libertine, but to the 
conduct of him who, without any thing notoriously re- 
prehensible in his morals — ^any thing- to make him shun- 
ned and disliked by his neighbours and acquaintances, 
lives, however, without any habitual fear of God and 
sense of religion upon his mind. 

The Mosaic law, as it was planned by unerring wis. 
dom, was unquestionably admirably well contrived for 
the great purposes for which it was intended,— to niain- 
tain the knowledge of the. true God among a particular 
people, and to cherish an opinion of the necessity of an 
expiatory sacrifice for involuntary offences, till the sea- 
son should arrive for the general revelation. Nor is jt to 
be supposed tliat it failed of the purpose for which it 
was so well contrived. The highest examples of con^ 
sumbiate virtue and heroic piety which the ancient world 
knew were formed ia- that people, under the discipline 
of their ^oly law; nevertheless, the great stress laid upon 
ceremonial observances had, notwithstanding the conti- 
nual remonstrances of the prophets — not from any defect 
in the law itself, but from the corruption of human na- 
ture — it had at least an ill effect upon the manners of the 
people. Notwithstanding the eminent instances of vir- 
tue and piety which from time to time arose among them 
— of virtue and piety, of which faith alone in the reve- 
lation which they enjoyed might be a sufficient founda- 
tion, — ^yet, if we look to the national character, especi- 
ally in the later ages of tlie Jewish state, we shall find 
that it was rank hypocrisy, such as justifies what is said 
' of them by a learned writer, that they were at the same 
time the most religious and the most profligate people 
upon the earth, — the most religious in the hypocrite*^ 
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religio^-^^the most regardless of what their own law 
taught them to be more than all whole bumt-ofeings 
and sacrifices. 

Strange as the assertion may seem, thb depravity of 
the Jewish people, the effect, as has been obwi^ of 
an abuse of their divine law, was favourable (so active 
is the merciful providence of God to bring good out of 
evil), — ^this ill effect of the abuse of the divine law was 
favourable to that great end to which the law tended, Ae 
introduction of an universal revelation £6r the geaenl 
reformation of the manners of mankind. It was fa- 
vourable to this end» because it was favouraUe to our 
Saviour*s method of instruction. Our Saviour's me- 
thod of instruction wa? not by delivering a system of 
morality, in which the formal nature of the moral good 
should be traced to the original idea of the teemfy and 
the ^tr— the foundations of our duty discovered i» the 
natural relations of things, and the importance- of every 
particular duty demonstrated by its connection with the 
general happiness. This was not his method of iodnic- 
tion, because he well knew how long it had been fol- 
lowed with little effect; for abstruse speculations, what- 
ever they may have at the bottom of solidity and tnith, 
suit not the capacities of the many,, an^ influence the 
hearts of none. The method of instruction wWch he 
chose, was to throw out general maxims respecting the 
different branches of human duty, as often as, in the 
course of an unreserved intercourse with persons of all 
ranks, characters, and conditions, he found oo^sion 
either to reprove the errors and enormities which fell 
under his observation, or to vindicate his. own conduct 
and that of his disciples, when either was unjustly ar- 
raigned by the hypocrites of the times. Had the man- 
ners of his contemporaries been less reprehensible, or 
their hypocrisy less rigid and censorious, the occasions 
of instruction by reproof and apology would hate less 
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frequmtly oceimed. It was an accusatioB of hiv dis* 
etples as profimers of dhe Sabfbath^ whea they took the 
liberty to satisfy their hunger vvith the ripe ears oS stand- 
ing €om,*wbich ^y lacked as they chanced to cross 
a com fiekl on the Sabbath day, v^ich drew ^m him 
^t admirable maxim nrhich I have chosen £or my tespt, 
•—a maxim which, rii^tly understood, may be applied 
to all the positive precepts of religion no less than to the 
Sabbath, and clearly settles the degree ci attention that 
i» due to them; insomuch, that whoever will keep this 
maxim in its right sense constantly in view, will ividi 
certainty avoid the two extremes of an unnecessary ri- 
gour in die observance of these secondary duties, on 
the one hand, and a profane nej^ct of them on the 
odier. 

After all that can be said, and said with truth* about 
the immutable distinctions df right and wrong, and the 
eternal fitmss of things, h should seem that the wiU of 
God is the true foundation of moral obligation ; for I 
canftot underhand that any man's bare perception of the 
natural seemliness of one action and unseemliness of 
anodier shoidd bring him under an obligation 'upcm all 
occasions to do the one and avoid the other, at the 
hazard of his life, to the detriment of hb fortune, or 
even to the diminution of his own ease, which suffers 
diminution more or less in every instance in which he 
lays a constraint upon his own inclination. I say, I 
cannot miderstand how the bare percepti<»i of good in 
actions of one sort, or of evil in actions of another, 
diould create such an obligation, that a man, if he were 
not accountable to a superior ibr the conduct of his life, 
should yet be criminal, if, in view of his own happi- 
ness or ease, he should sometimes think proper to omit 
the action which he admires, or to do diat wltich he dis- 
approves. No such obligation therefore arising from 
the mere intuitive percepticxi of the differences of right 
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and wrong, it follows, that notwithstandting the reality rf 
those difierences, and the incommutable nature of the 
two things, still the obligation Upon man to act in con- 
fonnity to these perceptions arises from the will of God, 
who enjoins a conformity of our conduct to these natural 
apprehensions of our minds, and binds the obligation by 
assurances that what we lose of present gratification shall 
be amply compensated in a future retribution, and by 
threatening the disobedient with heavier ills than the 
restraints of self-denial or the loss of life. But if this 
be the case, that the will of God is the sole foundation 
of man's duty, it should seem that the distinction which 
is usually miide between the great natural duties of jus- 
tice and sobriety— all, in short, that are included in the 
general topics of the love of God and man, — it should 
seem that the distinction between these and the positive 
precepts of religion is imaginary, so far at least as the 
distinction regards positive precepts of Divine appoint- 
ment; it should seem that all duties, natural and posi- 
tive, are, upon this principle, of the same value and 
importance — ^that, by conseqi^ence, all crimes are equal, 
and that a wilful unnecessary absence from the assem- 
blies of the seventh day, or from the Lord's table, is a 
crime of no less guilt than theft or myrder. 

The highest authority hath decided otherwise, and hadi 
established the distinction. Our Lord told his disciples, 
tl^t " unless their righteousness should exceed the righte- 
ousness of the Scribes and Plmrisees, they should in no- 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven,"— that is, unless 
it should be a righteousness of a higher kind; for in the 
sort of righteousness which they practised, the Scribes 
and Pharisees were not easily to be outdone. He recom- 
mended to them two things very contrary to the hypo- 
crite's religion, secrecy and brevity in tlieir devotions. 
He seemed industriously to seek occasions of doing 
those good actions on the Sabbath day, which, to those 
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who understood not how the principle and tl>e end ^no- 
tified these works of mercy, seemed a violation of the 
institution : and it was in justification of an action in 
which no such merit could be pretended — an action 
done by some of his followers, perhaps without much 
consideration, to appease the cravings of a keen appetite 
— ^that he alleged the maxim in the text, " that the Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath," — 
a maxim which, at the same time that it establishes 
in the most peremptory terms the distinction between 
natural duties and positive institutions, defines with the 
greatest precision and perspicuity in what the difference 
consists, and as little justifies the wilful neglect of the 
ordinances of religion as it countenances an hypocritical 
formality in the performance or a superstitious reliance 
on the merit of them. 

Although the obligation upon man to a discharge of 
any duty arises, as I have observed, from the sole will 
of God, yet, in the great duties of justice and charity 
in our dealings with men—of mildness to our inferiorsy 
courtesy to our equals, and submission to our gover- 
nors— of sobriety and temperance in the refections of 
the body, and of moderation in the pleasures which be- 
long to the animal life, — in^ all these we can disciem a 
natural fitness and propriety immutably inherent in tlie 
things themselves; insomuch, that any rational being, 
once placed in a situatioa to be superior to die influence 
of external motives, and tp be determined in his con- 
duct by the sole approbatioii of his own mind, must al- 
ways delight in them : and though occasions may ariab 
which may render a contrary conduct useful to the indi- 
vidual, yet no occasions can arise which may render it 
so. lovely and laudable. Now, although this natural 
fitness and propriety be not the origin of moral obliga- 
tion among men, yet it is indeed a higher principle; for 
it "is diat from which that will of God himself originate;s 
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by which the natural discemiiient of our conscience ac- 
quires the force of a law for the regulation of our lives. 
Of these duties of inhereht and immutable propriety, k 
were not true to say that they are made fcxr man: but 
what is denied of positive institutions is true of these, 
diat man was made for them. They art analogous to 
the 'moral attributes of the Deity himself The more 
that any man is fixed in the habitual love and practice 
of them, the more the image of God in that man is per. 
fected. The perfection of these moral attributes is the 
foundation of the necessity of God's own exbtence; 
and if the enjoyment and display of them is (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed) the end and purpose to which 
God himself exists, the humble imitation of these Di- 
vine perfections is the end and purposse for which men 
and angels were created. 

We discern, therefore, in these natural duties, 4at 
intrinsic worth and seemliness, which is the motive that 
determines tRe Divine will to exact the performance of 
them from the rational part of his creation; for God's 
will is not arbitrary, but directed by his goodness and 
his wisdom. Or, to go a step higher, the natural ex- 
cellence of these duties, we may reasonably presume, 
was the original motive which determined the Deity to 
create beings who should be capable of being brougbt 
to that dignity of character which a proficiency in virtue 
eonfers, and of enjoying, in their improved state of 
, moral worth, a corresponding happiness. 

But in the positive institutions of religion we discern 
nothing of inherent excellence* They evidently make 
a part, of the discipline only of our present state, by 
which creatures in their first state of imperfection, weak 
in intellect and strong in passion, might be tnuned to 
the habit of those virtues which are in themselves 
valuable, and by the fear of God thus artificially as it 
H^rc impressed upon their minds, be rendered in the 
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end superior to temptadon. They are dierefore, )as h 
were, but a secondary part of the will of God; and 
the rank which they hold as objects of Grod's will, the 
same they must hold as branches of man's ob(?dience. 
They are no otherwise pleasing to God than as they are 
beneficial to man, by enlivening the flame of genuine 
religion in his bosom. Man,^ therefore, was not made 
ibr these, but these were made for man. To cotnmei 
0K)rate the creation of the universe by certain ceremo- 
nies in public assemblies on the ^venth day, thobgh'ia 
noble and a salutary employment of our time, is not^ 
however, the principal business fat which man'V&is 
created; nor is the comniemoration of our RedfeeiY&*s 
deaths by any external rite, the princi^t end and 6^* 
ness of the Christian's calling: but the observation of 
the Sabbath with certain ceremonies in publie asseth' 
blies, and the commemoration oi our Lord's d^th Ifi 
the eucharist, were appointed as means of cherishing In 
the heart c^ihBn a inore serious and interested attention 
to those duties which Ute the reid end and purpose of 
his existence, and the peculiar service which the Chris* 
tian owes his Lord, who bought hin^ with his blood. 
And thus we see the distinction between the primary 
dudes and the positive precepts of religiont The pracr 
tice of the first is the very end for which man was ori- 
ginally created, and after the ruin of his fall, redeemed: 
the other are means appointed to facilitate and secure 
the attainment of the end. In themselves they are of no 
value; insomuch, that a scrupulous attention to these 
secondary duties, when the great end of them is wilfully 
neglected, will but aggravate the guilt of an immoral life. 
Man was not made for these. 

Biit, on the other hand, it demands our serious atten- 
tion, that it is declared by the very same authority that 
they were nu^e for him* They arc not mere arbitrary 
appointments, of no meaning or significance. They arc 
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not useless ezaction$ of wanton power,. jcontrived only 
^ display, the iiuthbrity pf the master, and to Hnbitter 
the subjectiQa of the sUv^* They were Qia^ ^mu 
They were appointed for the salutary infiuence which 
the Maker of man foresees they are likely to have upon 
his life and conduct. To live in the. wilful neglea of 
them, is to neglect the means which Infinite Wisdom 
hath condescended to provide for the security of our 
future conditiqn* The consequence naturally to be ex. 
pected ]$ that wluch is always seen tq en^ue,-^ teti 
profligacy qf manners^ hardness of heart, and contempt 
for God^s word and commandment. 

Having thus shown the truQ dbtinc^on between the 
poriBiBiy dutiesr md the positive precepts oC lefigjon, I 
fhaU in some future discourses proceed to the particular 
Hibject which the text more espeeialiiy <$t|ggei$ts, and in- 
qvm what the revermq^ may be, due to th^ Sabbith 
Vfidcir the Christian dijspenqtttionj whii^ Jsb^provetQ 
beinuch more than it i^ genefally und^irstQpi) to be, if 
^piijnciptetdf fnm»reto be ii^«rr64fn)ill their prBi> 
tice. 



SERMON XXII 



Makk ii. 27. ' 

Tht SMtak was nuuie f»^ mMy ohd tM man Jhr tile 
. SaUafh. 



What is aifiiined^f the Sabbath f»%«i£mw^^ 
wonis is ec^uaily trae of aU<the ordtin2Uibe!& ^ txtesrmd 
troi^. T hrmaxim thmfote iii^|i;gTieml ; ^tid, ^ th« 
fidtnetkiie Hm it establiahett a disiittctKm beitvMtl tbe 
t)rinuay duties and the positive ifistitutidns of^^ttti^ii^i 
it €i€ariykl(^ies the eimulMtmoiB in Whicb ttieidiftr- 
ence consistsv Of ^ positire institutibnB ^ rdigiofi^' 
even of dioide of Divine appointment) whatever ^MMiiy 
may b6 derived to them from the will of God) which id 
indeed the stipreme rule and proper foundation of hu^ 
man dbty,---^whatever imponance may belong^ to them 
^s necessary me^is for the attainment of the noblest end, 
the imptoVeinent of man's mofal ch^ffaoter) su^ die con« 
sequent advancement of his h&ppiness^ — yet we have our 
Lord's authbrity to say,i^r the observance of them is not 
itself ^ end l^or whieh man^ was created. Man was not 
made for these. Of natural duties we affirm the con- 
trary. The acqui^ion Jbt ^t vittue which consists in 
the habitual love and pmctice of thdm is the very final 
<!^ause of- mall's -existeniDe. The intrinsic worth and 
seemlinesid of that virtue is do greats that it may be pre- 
sumed to be the motive wtdch determined die wiU of 
God to create beings with capacities for the attainment. 
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These, therefore, are the things for which man was 
made. They were not made fiw him. They derive not 
their importance f)rom a temporary sut^serviency to tiie 
interests of mto in his preset condittbn — to the happi- 
ness and preservation of the individual cmt of the kind* 
They are no part of aai arWtrary di8cq>lkie, contrived, 
after man was formed, for the trial and exercise of his 
obedience. Their M^orth is in the things diemsdves. 
In authority they are higher than law — ^in time^ oldcr 
thunvOfeationrWn worth* moie Wuable than die uiii« 
verse. The positive precepts of religion, on the ooo- 
trary, are of the nature of political institutions, wiuch 
are good or bad in relation only to the interests of par- 
tjie(IJ^^cpB|nuia9itig$. The^, thecefi^ra, were imdc Ibr 
man. . Av^ .although qian h^th np authority to give him- 
ii^lf arg^iw^ difieeosation frpin any law "which haifa the 
aahctio^ 0f hi» JM^f^'s wiU, y^t, siiK:e Go^ hath given 
l^ni &oiitt^ to;distiflg^iah betJi^een things fior which he 
is J|]idd^,tn4 things wb^ch are made for hwr i^ '^ «^^ciy 
vmi^'s duty* ui the aiidica^ion of Go4!s general lnwsto 
bi9 aw^ conduct on particular occasions, to. attend to 
thia distinction. If, by an affected precision in the ex- 
ercises of external devotion^ while he disregards the 
great, dutiea. of morality, he thinks diat he satisfies the 
ehdtof his creatioii, — if he sets sacrifice in competitioa 
widi mercy, as the Jews did, whep lender the pretence 
of rich o&rings to the l^npl^, they defrauded their pa- 
:mits;iii their old age of the s\H>port which was tbeir 
(^..^QH^ when they took advantage of the rigour with 
whish their law enjoined the ot^servance of the Sabbath, 
IQ excwe thfemselvea op thait day fr<mi offices of charity, 
while. they could dict^ense with the institution fir the 
^x^sensition of their o\|ii property, — whoever, after 
these ^examples, thinks to. commute for natural duties 
by ari.e:satt dbsx^rvance of po^iiitive institutions, deceives 
himsdf, and offers the; highest indignity to God, in be- 
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lievkier, or affecting to believe, that he will judge of the 
condttet'of moral agents othenviae than according to the 
trelfa of tbinga-^diat he will iH^er the means to the end, 
the aubordtnate to the primary duties. On the other 
hand, die wilful neglect of the ordinances of religion, 
un^ a pretence of a general attention to the weightier 
natters of tte law, argues either a criminal security or 
a prolaoe iridi&lence. No one, whatever pretensions he 
may make, can have a just sense of the importance and 
tfaedifiicalty of virnious attainments, who in mere in- 
doknce desires to release himself from a discipline 
which may diminish the difficulty and insure the eflfect : 
nor is it consistent with just apprehensions of the Di- 
vilie wisdom, to suppose that the means which God 
hath appointed in sutoervience to any end may be ne- 
giecUd widi impunity. A neglect, therefore, of the or- 
dinances of religion of Divine appointment, is the sure 
q^mptom of a criminal indifference about those higher 
duties by which men pretend to atone for the omissicm. 
It is too often found to be the begmning of a licentious 
fife, and for the most part ends in the highest excesses 
€i profligacy and irreligion. 

Having thus taken occasion from the text to explain 
the comparative merit of natural duties and positive 
precept and having shown the necessity of a reverent 
attention to the latter, as to means appointed by God for 
the security of virtue in its more essential parts, I pro- 
ceed to the inquiry which the text more immediately 
suggests, — ^die ssmcttty of the Sabbath under the Chris- 
tian d^)ensation. The libertinism of the times renders 
thn inquiry important ; and the ^>irit of refinement and 
(tisputaticm has rendered it in some degree obscure. I 
shaU therefore divide it into its parts, and proceed by a 
slow and gradual disquisition. An opinion has been for 
some tiime gaining ground, that ' the obsmration of a 
Sabbath in the Christian church is a qiatter of mere 
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conseht and custom^ to %(4iich we am ha mare obliged 
by virtue of any Divine precept tteui to any odfer oere- 
mony of the Mosaic law. I shall first, thaiefok^e, dum 
you, that Cliristiatts actu2llly stand obliged to die obser- 
vation of a Sabbath,— that is, to the sefiattttson rf stiiat 
certain^ day for the public worsMp of God; afldidaU 
reply to what may be alleged with som€ eokmrof t^aaa 
on the other side of the question. I shall, in the next 
place, inquire how far the Christian, in tile obserradon 
of his Sabbath, is held to the original* in[|unGdan of 
keeping e^^ery seventh day; and which day of the seron 
is his proper Sabbath. When I have shown yoa that 
the obligation to the observance of every seventh diq^ 
actually remains upon Him, and that the first dajr^ the 
week is his proi)er Sabbath, I shall; in the tatt piaoet 
inquire in what manner this tl^hristian Sabbath ahoidd 
be kept. 

To the general question. What replrd is due to die 
institution of a Sabbath under^the Christiaii dispense- 
tibn? the answer is plainly this,-^NeitheT ttiore ik* less 
than was due to it in the patriarchal ages, bdbKdie 
Mosaic covenant took place. It is a gross mistake to 
consider the Sabbath as a mere festival of the Jewish 
church, deriving its whole sanctity from the Levitical 
law. . The contrary appears, as well from the evidence 
of the fact which sacred history affords, as from die 
reason of the thing which the same history d^lancs. 
The religious observation of the seventh day hafli a 
place in the decalogue among the very fir^t duties of na- 
tural religion. The reason assigned for the injunction is 
general, and hath no relation or regard to the pardcuhr 
circnmstancos of the Israelites, or to the partieular re- 
lation in which they stood to God as his chosen pic^fe. 
The creation of the world was an event equally in- 
teresting to the whole human race; and the acknowledg- 
ment of God as our Creator is a duty in all ages and in 
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all countriesi equally mcumbent upon every individual 
of mankind. The tenoi^^ in. which the season of. the or^ 
dioance is assigned plainly describe it as an institutioa 
of- an earlier age. *^ Therefore the Lord blessed the se*. 
venth, and M it apurtJ^^ (That is. the true inqiort ^of 
the word ^' hattowed iV^) These words, you will ob* 
serve, express a past tiine. It is not said, ^ Therefore 
the Loid now bksses the seventh day, and sete it apart;'f 
but,. ^^ Therefore ht4iid 'bless i^ and set it apart in time 
pait ; and he now requir^ that yon his chosen people 
shonskl.be observant of daat ancient institution." And 
in &vthfr ciMifirmatiori x}£ the fact, we find, by the six- 
Ciiaith. chapter of Excdus, that the Israelites were ac- 
quaiioed with the Sabbath, and had been accustomed to 
eaais t^^rvance of it bcfere Moses reoeived the tables df 
the law ^t Sinai. When the manna was.first given for the 
noutii^Hnent of the army in the.wildccness, the people 
wdb ^oidj tfaht on* the sixth day they should collect the 
4Quble o£ the daily pottion. When the event was found 
to answer to the promise, Moses gave commahd that the 
redundant portion should be prepared and 1^ by for 
the meal of the succeeding day ; *' For to<-morrow," said 
he^ ^* is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord : on 
that day ye shall not. find it in tlie fieki; for the Lord 
hadi given ^ou the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the si:^th day the bread of two d^s." He mentions the 
Sabbath as a Divine ordinanqe, with which he.evidendy 
supposes the people were well acquainted; for he al* 
le^cs the well-known sanctity of that day to account 
for the e^traoidinary quantity of manna which was 
found upon the ground on the day preceding it. But 
the appointment of the Sabbath, to which his words 
allude, must have been earlier than the appointment of 
it in the law, of which no* part was yet given^ for this 
first gathering of the manna, whidi is recorded in tlie 
sixteenth chapter of Exodus, was in the second month 
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of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt; and at 
Sinai» where the law w^s given, they arrived not till the 
diird. Indeed, the antiquity of the Sabbath was a 
thing so well understood among die Jews themselTes, 
that some of their rabbin had die vanity to pretend that 
an exact adherence to die observation of this day, un- 
der the severities of the Egyptian servitude, was the 
merit by which their ancestors procured a micaculoiis 
deliverance. The deliverance of the Israelites from the 
Egyptian .bondage was surely an act of God's free 
mercy, in which their own merit had no share.: nor is 
it likely that their Egyptian lords left them much at 
liberty to sanctify the Sabbath, if they were mdined to 
do it. The tradition, therefore, is vain and groundkss: 
but it dearly speaks the opinion of those among wfaom 
it passed, of the antiquity of the institution in quesdoQ ; 
which appears indeed, upon better evidence, to have 
been coeval with the world itself In the book of Ge. 
nesis, the mention of this institution closes the histofy 
of the creation. 

An institution of this antiquity, and of this generd 
importance, could derive no part of its sanctity from 
the authority of the Mosaic law ; and the abrogation of 
that law no more releases the worshippers of God from 
a mtional observation of a Sabbath, than it. cancels the 
injunction of filial piety, or the prohibitions of thefr and 
murder, adultery, calumny, and avarice. The w(»)$hip 
of the Christian church is properly to be consider^ as 
a restoration of the patriarchal, in its prinutive simpIiciQr 
and purity ; — and of the patriarchal worship, the Sab- 
bath was the noblest and perhaps the simplest rite. 

Thus it should seem that Christians are clearly ob- 
liged to the observance of a Sabbath. But let us con- 
sider what may be alleged with any colour of reason on 
the other side. Now, it may be said, that the aigu- 
nient which we have used for the perpetual sanctity of 
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tfafitSsiblwtb is of diQt 6(Ht vAAAt mast co for aothifit^ 
beoaiisd it proves too. much. If the ^miquitydnd th^ 
universality of t})e original institution be made, thc^ 
ground of a permanent obligation to the observance oC 
it, it may seeqn a cc9[isequence». tha^ tb^ practipe of tho^ 
^orldy since the establishment of Christianity^ must 
have been &r more deficient than hath ever been snis-: 
pected ; sukc upcj^i this principles ipank^nd, it may be 
sa^I, should stil^be held to yarious ceremonies which 
fbr.many :i«es have spqk into disi^se. Ciroumcisiqu^ it 
is true, will, not come within the qcjestion; fortboygh 
lour or peiim^ six. (^ftxturi^s plder than the la>v, it w^ 
only a mark set upon a particular family. But the proi 
hibition of the use of blood in food bore the same ap- 
tiquity, it may bejsajd, with respect to the second. race 
of men, as the Sabbath with respect to the first? The 
prohibition of blood followed the deluge as plp^Iy m 
the Sabbath followed the ^u'eation : the one ws$ no lea^ 
general to all the sons of Noah thau the pther to ail the 
sons of Adam. The use of animals at all for food 19 
only to be justified by the Creator's express pem^ssion; 
and since the exception of the blood of the animal ap* 
companied the ^fnipt of the flesh, the prohibitiony it miiy 
be said, unless it was at any time sol^n^y repealed^ 
must be a9 general and a;5 penpanent a^ the licence. In 
the assembly of the apost]$;s at Jerugaletnt pf which we 
read in the fifteenth chapter of the ActS| when the ques- 
tion was solemnly discussed conoeming the obligation 
of the Jewish law up<^ the converts fixMn the Gentiles^ 
the prohibitiop of blood was one of three things spe- 
cially reserved in the solemn act of repeal in which the 
deliberations of that council terminated. *' It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us," — these are the 
words of the apostolical rescript, — " it seemed good to 
the Holy. Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater 
burthen than these necessary things^t-rthat ye abstaia 
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frommiatft offisred to iMAf afid (Wmii Uood, giid firoA 
thihgs stamsled, and from fernkatiQfi.''-^^ aMtted 
good to tile Holy Ghosl and to tlie ^loslkest to Isqr m^ 
4lA^ Ycstraiac upon the Gentile conwrts:^ but $kiite^ 
mtLint^ of which an abstinence from blood made * fnil, 
it seemed g^dd to l}ie ^poslkSf nor to the aposties odff 
but to the Hdy Ghost also, to lay; wd diey decfaM 
that' they lakl -k <m as a necemry fiAta^i* i^^heiteas, m 
this stale decree, 'whith s6 remarkably 7eserv<»» tlie ab- 
BtiBence from bl^od, the Sabbath is not at afi n&BtveA 
6ft a thing either of aeoesaity or expec&nc^. It a^ould 
seein, therefoi^, it mdy foe said, ttv^t the prohibitieD of 
Mddd iiras an ordinance of mom laating obligatioA tfaan 
the SabbaHi : the Argument from antiqutigr and original 
gimer^Bty applies with equal force 40 bdth^ and the pro- 
ybition 16 enforced by the authority ^f the apostles^ who 
sftentim no necessitgr of any observamce of u Sabi»di ia 
the Christian eburch. Upon what principle, then^ is the 
Sanctis of tbe Sabbath maintaiaed by th^^se wiio openly 
disbegft-d the fH-ohibkion ? 

> I <miist c^nfe&s, that had -the Sabbath been a rite of die 
Ilffosai!(i' institution,' or were any reason to be assigned 
fi>r the prohibition ^ blood whieh might be of equal 
fbrde in all age^, I should hdd this argument unanswer- 
able, and feel myself oompeQed to admit d»t the disre* 
gafd of the* Sabbath were a less crime than the uae of 
blood : but, as tli^ aposdes assembled to consider whe- 
ther the Gentile converts were to be holden to any part 
of this Jewish ^ritual^ and if to any, to what part, it was 
be$ide their purpose to tiiention any thing Uiat was not 
considered by those who consulted them as a branch of 
Judaism. Fornication, indecd,4heymentbn; forithadi 
been owing to that refinement dT sentiment which the 
Christian religion hatbpipduoed, that this is at last un- 
derstood to be a breacli of natural molality. In the 
heatlien world, it was never thought to be a crime, ex- 
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0e|it it vms «ecoittpaiiied vidi injury 1o a virg^^ ha* 
lioar, or with vtelation of the marriage bed. AiMi- 
nence in this kmtMuet was considiared as a {)eculiirity*0f 
iudfiism r and had it not beeh tnenfioneA in the apoato»^ 
iical'deorte, ite €rentile converts would not have Ij^oen 
Wfjr fesdjr to discern ttettthe pnohibidoin of thi^ criiM 
•sincfaid^inthestvientfaoomfnandment. Butifh^fe* 
gardto die Sabbafth, Mthoiigfr it was gone into di^qse 
among llie heathen long before dafe appearanoe fiS our 
Saiiom; ylat the most ignorant iddatm* obiSerirddMiiie 
Elated festiviis in honour of the iitia^inaiT'diriiHties to 
whieh his worship #{& addressed. When an iddater, 
Aetefere, was converted, the natimil consequence of his 
oonverQion<<»^-diat is, of his gcnng over from the wc^hip 
of idols to die wordi^ of the true God,---the nacatai 
und tmmedKate consequence would be, that he would 
<dbserre the festival of the trite €vod instead of life fetf ^ 
tival of 'Mb idoL Thus die Gfentile convert woikid spoti^ 
taneously adopt the obsen^tion of the S^bslfa; as a 
natural duty-<-a branch, indeed, of that most gehersi 
commandment, "Thou shall love the Lord tt^r God.'^ 
it was dierefore as litde necessaty that the Sabbadi 
diould be expressly observed in the afiiostoHcal decree, 
as that express reservation should be made- of any odier 
cf the ten commandments: nor is the neglect of the 
Sabbath more to be justified bgr die silence of the apbs* 
tdical councH concerning the necessity of the observe* 
tiaHj than idolatry or blasphemy is to be justified by 
their silence about the second or tlie third command- 
ment. 

The argument, therefwe, firom the parallel antiquity 
of the injunction of a Sabbath and the prohibition o£ 
blood, rather goes to prove diat the prohibition is in 
force, than to invalidate the conclusion of the perpetud 
^nctity of the Sabbath from the early date of the insti- 
tution. Accordingly, it hath been the practice of vary 
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considaiibie men, within our own memaiy, to 
from' ccKiscient]ou& scrai^esy from aU- meats 
with the blood o£ animals, and from dK fledi of am- 
mab otherwise killed than by the effusion of dieir fabod. 
Th? truth, however, seems to be, that die two oidi- 
nances, the observation of a Sabbath and abstincsoe 
from blood, although they were equally hindioff upon 
Al mankind at the time when they wott SGventty en- 
joined, di&r nevertheless in this^^ — that die zeaaoB of 
the Sabbath continues invariably the same, or, if it 
changes at aH, it hath been gaining rather than loanig its 
impGTtance from the first insdtudon. Tbereaaon of 
the prohibition o{ blood was founded on the stale of 
mankmd before the coming d Christ, and was peculiar 
to those eariy ages. The use of die Sabbath, as it be- 
gan, will end only with the workl itself. The \ 
from blood was a part of that handwriting of < 
to which si!) gave a tempofury impcntance, and wfaidi 
were blotted out. when the Messiah made an end of sin 
hf the expiatory sacrifice of the cross. I have idrcady 
liad occasion to remark, that it was the great end of the 
numerous sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual, to impress 
the Jewish people (for a season die chosen dqx)5iiaries 
of revealed truth) with an opinion of the necc6»ty of a 
sanguinary expiation even for invduntary ofences,— to 
train them to the habitual belief of that awful roaxnn^ 
that *^ without blood there shall be no remission." The 
end of those earlier sacrifices, which were of use iadi^ 
patriarchal ages, was unquestionably the same. To in- 
culcate the same important lesson, in the eariiest in* 
stance of a sacrifice upon record, respect was had to the 
shepherd's sacrifice of the firsdinga of his flodk, rather 
than to the husbandman's offering of the fruit of his 
ground; and for the same reason, by the |m>hibition 
laid upon the sons of Noah, and aftenvarfis enforced in 
the severest terms in the Mosaic law, blood was sane- 
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loBedf, uaiit wpve, 90 the immediate: iostnimeitt of atofie- 
meati —Hie endof the prohibitioa wda M> impress wmt 
Jaad vnihrn hii^ nverenoe £ar blood, a& si most hciy 
ttuBg^ioanseenitedto the puipose oC.thegenana^iexfjuu 
tion: but dus expiatory virtue belonged dot to the blood 
o£ l»ilb aixl of soat«, but t(> the blood of Christ, of whicjh 
the other wm bfr Code's ;S[9)0]iil»ent .oyide 9*tempocacy 
eoibiem^ As die importfmce^ th^refore« of all iny^rior 
sacrifieesi and of all the cle^i»ngs apd pucafi^ioDs of 
the law, ceased when once the only me^torious sacrifice 
had been offered on the cross, wd the true atcxienoeat 
made, aotmal bloody attlie saiQe;dme, and for the^ame 
irnaoB, lost its sanctity. The necessitjr^ therdEbi:e, mear 
tiofied in the apostolic rescript, so far as it regards the 
restriction from the uae^of Uood, can be un<ferstood only 
of a temporary, necessity, founded on the charitable con- 
deaosnaiQii, which, in the infancy of the church, was 
due from: the Gentile converts to the** inveterate preju- 
dices of their Hebcew brediren* Accordingly, although 
we read of no subsequent decree of the apostolical col- 
lege, rcsomdiDg the restriction which by die apt of their' 
first assembly they thought propo* to impose, yet we 
find what is equivalent to a decree, in the express 
licence s^ven by St. Ptml to the Christians of Corinth, 
to eat of whatever meat was set before them, provided 
they incuired not the imputation of idolatry, by par- 
taking of a feast upon the victim in an idoPs temple. 
With this exception, they had permission to eat what- 
ever was sold in the sbimbles, and whatever was served 
up at table, without any attention to the legal distincdons 
of clean and unclean, and without any anxious inquiry 
upon what occasion or in what manner the animals had 
been slaughtered* 

Thus it appears, that the prohibition of blood in food 
was fear a time indeed, by die generality of the restraint, 
binding' upon all mankind: but, in tlie reasojii of the 
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iMrig;, its imiKirtanoe was but temporsuy; aadirtniis 
kkipoFtance oeased, the restraint was taken of^p-Dotin. 
deed by a decree of the whale cirii«|e :ef .aposdes^ faot 
^tffl bjr apostolical aittfaoricy. The obserni^ of a 
^bbatfi, on the contnny, wis Qot o«^a geaenddDtsr 
M the time of the institution^ but, 'm tbe natore cf the 
thing, c^ perpetual inqxxtance ; since, in e?ery«b«eor 
the world's e&istence, it is maii^s interest to reteeiMber 
and his duty to acknowledge his depenienoe upon God 
Us the Creator of all things, and of man mmnig the rest 
Hie observation of a Sat^th was accorduigly enibrad, 
not by any apostolfc^d decree, but by the exanqde ef 
the apostles afiter the solemn abrogation of the Moanc 
law. 

Thus, I trust, I have shown dbot the observatkm of 
a Sabbath, as it was of earlier institution them Aeidi- 
gion of the Jews, and no otherwise belonged to Jadaism, 
Ihan as, with other onlinances of the patriarchal durcb, 
it was adopted by the Jewi^ legislature, necessaril|r 
survives the extinction of the Jewish law, and makes 
a part of Christianity. I have shown how cssetidaDrit 
Offers from other ordinances, which, however diejr may 
boast a simil&r antiquity, and fbr a* season an equal 
sanctity, were only of a temporary importance. Have 
shown that it is a part of the rstional religion of mani 
in every stage and state of his existence, tUl be diali 
attain that happy rest from the toH of perpetud canffirt 
with temptation — ^from the hardship of duty as a task, 
of which the rest of the Sabbath is hsdf a type. I 
have therefore established my first proposition, that 
Christians stand obliged to the observation of a Sab- 
bath. lam, in tfie next place, to inquire how far ^ 
Christian, in the observance of a Sabbath, is held to the 
originiil injunction of keeping every seventh day; and 
tv'hich day of the seven is his proper Sabbath. And this 
shall be the business of my next discourse. 
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7%tf Sabbath ym made far man^ and not manfyrihti 

Sabbath. . 



1 H£ general flpplicotkm. of thuiiiiaxim of owLoid^ 
99 a rule eststldishiDg the true diatuKtioa between natuiat 
duties and positive ;infldtutiona». I have already shown. 
I have dktaaAif shown groo^.that, neatly understood^ 
whatever pceHemioeQoe in merit it. m^ ascribe (as it 
ascribes indeed the greatest:) to those things which are 
not good because they sie coi|unanded» but are com- 
manded because they> am. in themseLves good^ it never* 
thdess as little Justifies the nej^t of the external ordi« 
nances of religion as it warrants the hypocritical substi* 
tutioii of instituted forms for those higher duties which 
it teaches us. to consider as the very end <tf our exist- 
ence. In the.particuUr inquiry wluch the text more 
immediately suggests^. what regard may be due to the 
institution of the Sabbath under, the Christian diqiensa* 
tion, I have so far pioceededt as to show» in opposition 
to an opinion which too visibly infiuences the practice 
of the present age, that Christians are indeed obliged to 
the observance of .a Sabbath. It remains £[Hvm& to in- 
quire how far the Chrbtian, in the observance of a Sab* 
bath, is hdd to the original injunction cS keq>ing every 
seventh day; and when I have shown you that this ob« 
ligation actually remains upon him, I am, in the hst 
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place, to show in what manner his Sabbath should he 
kept 

The spirit of the Jewish law was rigqpr and severity. 
Rigour and severity were adapted to the rude xnannexs 
of the first ages 6f mankind, and were particulaiiy 
suited to the refractory temper of the Jewish pcGpk. 
The rigour of the law itself was far outdone by the ri- 
gour of the popular superstition ahd the Pharisaical hy- 
pocrisy, — if, indeed, superstiuoh and hypocrisy, rather 
than a particular ilt-wiM against our Loitt, were the mo- 
tives with the people and their rulers to tax hinx mth a 
breach of the Sabbath, when they saw his power exerted 
on the Sabbath day for the relief c£ the afflicted. Tl^ 
Christian law is the law of liberty. We are opt tfaeie- 
fore to take the measure of our obedience finom tfaeleUer 
of the Jewish law, — ^much less from Jewish pnqjud&xs 
and the suggestions of Jewish maligniQr. jb the saactifi. 
cation of the Sabbath, in particular, we have our Lard'& 
express^ autboriQr to take a pious diacretioa £dc our 
guide, keeping constantly in view the aid of the insti- 
tution, and its necessary subordmatjon to higher ^tfies. 
But, in the use of this discretioQ, I fear it is the fiishion 
to indulge in a greater latitude than our Lon|'s maxims 
allow, or his example warrants; and although the letter 
c^ the Jewish law is not to be the Christian's guide, 3Fet 
perhaps^ in the pcesont instance, the particular injunc- 
tions of the law, rationally interpreted by refeoe&ce to 
the general end of the institution, will best enable us to 
determme wh^t is the obligation to the qbaenranoe of a 
particular day, — ^what the proper phservation of the day 
may be,r-rand how far the practice of the pmenl age 
corresponi^ with the purpose and sfm% of the oidi- 
nanpe. 

The iixjpnction of the Sahba^, in tlie fi>urth com- 
mandment, is accompanied with the histoiy and the 
leason of Uie original institution. Bo& the histoiy mi 
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the ireason given here are the same which occur in the 
secmid chapter of Genesis. The history is briefiy this, 
-^that *^ God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed \tJ^ 
'* He hallowed it^^i^^^t is, God himself distinguished 
dus porticolar day, and set it apart from the rest; an^ 
** he blessed it,"~-that b, he appropriated this day to re**^ 
llgious exercises on the part of man ; and he engaged, 
on his own part, to accept the homage which should on' 
this day be o&red to him. He promised to be propi- 
tious to the prayers, public and private, which should 
be offered to him on this day in the true spirit of piety^ 
humHtty, andfiiith. This is, I think, the import of the 
phrase that God ** blessed the day.'* He annexed the 
promise of Ws especial blessing to the regular discharge 
of a' duty enjoined. The reason of this sanctification 
of the seventh day was fbtinded on the order in which 
the work of the creation had been carried on. In this 
business, w6 feme told, the Divine power was active for 
six successive days; on the sixth day d3i was finished, 
and on the Seventh God rested : his power was no longer 
exerted in the budness of makings the whole world be- 
ing now made, m^an^ed, and finished. 

From the reason thus assigned for the institution, it is 
easy to unAtrstand that the worship originally required 
of men oh this day was to praise God as the Creator of 
the universe, and to acknowledge their dependence upon 
him and subnotion to hirh as his creatures: and it is 
evident that this worship is due to d>e Creator from all 
men, in all ages, since none in any age are not his crea- 
tures. The profviety pf the particular appointment of 
ev^ry sevendt day b also evident from the reason as- 
signed, if the fact be as the fetter of the sacred history 
represents it, that the creation was the gradual work of 
silt days. It hath ever been the fdly or the pride of 
man, to make a difficulty of every thing of which he 
hath not the penetration to discern the reason. It is 
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very certain that God needs no time for the execution 
of his purposes. Had it so pleased hhn» the univerae, 
lA its finished form, with all its furniture and .^ its in- 
habitants; might have started into existence in a moment. 
b say, " Let the world be," had been as easy to God 
^' Let there be light;" and the effect must Imve fill* 
lowed. Hence, as if a necessity lay upon the DAy 
upon all occasions to do all to which his anmipoCeoce 
extends, — or as if, on'the contrary, it wer6 not impossi- 
ble that Infinite power should in any instance do its ut- 
most (for whatever hath been done, more must be widiin 
its ability to perform, or it were not infinite), — ^nnmind- 
fuFof these principles, some have dreamed <^.I know 
not what figures and allegories in that part of the Mo- 
saic history which describes the creation as a work per- 
ibrmed in time and distributed ihto parts^ imas^ing, m 
opposition to the letter of the story, that the whole 
must have been instantaneously accomplished. Od«s, 
with more discernment, have suspected, that wheaonce 
the chaos was produced and the elements invested widi 
tlieir qualities, physical causes, which work thehr eflfect 
in time, were in some measure concerned in the pro- 
gress of the business ; the Divine power acting only at 
intervals, for certain purposes to which physical causes 
were insufficient, such as the division of the geoefaL 
chaos into distinct globes and systems; and the forma- 
tion of the first plants and animals. These notions are 
indeed perfectly consistent with sound pbikxsc^hy ; nor 
am I aware that they are in any way repugnant to the 
sacred history { but from these principles a conclcisioa 
has too hastily been dravm, that a week would be too 
short time for physical causes to accomplish t^ir part 
of the business; and it has been imagined, that a day 
must be used figuratively in the history of the. creation 
to denote at least a thousand years, or peiiiaps a longer 
period. . 
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In what manoar ijbe pn^tion was conducted, is a que$» 
tion about a &Gt, and, like all questions about facts, 
must be detomined, not by theory, but by testimony; 
and if no testimony were extent, the^fact roust femaxn 
uncertain. But the testimony of tlie sacred historian is 
peremptary and explicit* . No expressions, coulda be 
found m any language to describe a gradual progress of 
the work fbr six successive days, and the completion 
of it on the fixth^ in the literal and common sense of 
the word " d^y," more definite and unequivocal than 
those enqdoyod by. Moses ; and they who seek or admit 
figurative expontions of such expressions as these, seein 
to be not sufficiently aware^ that it is dne thing to \vrite 
a hfstofy, and quite another to compose riddles. The 
expressions in which A|ose& describes the days of the 
oeatioo, literally rendered, are these : Wlien be has de- 
scribed the first day's wcnrk^ hp says — " And there was 
monnog and there was evening, one day ;" when be has 
described the second 4ay's work, ^^ There was morning 
and there was evening, a. second day;^' when he has 
descrUxd the third day's work, ^' There was evening 
and there was morning, a third day." Thus, in the pro* 
gress of his naiiative, at the end of each day's work, he 
counts uii the days wl4^ had passed off from the be- 
ginning of the busine$s; and, to obviate all doubt what 
portion of time he meant to denote by the appellation of 
•* a day,-' he describes each day of which the mention 
oecurs as consisting of one evening and one morning, 
CA*, as the Hebrew words literally import, of the decay 
of light and the return of it. By what description could 
the word " day" be more expressly limited to its literal 
and common meaning, as denoting that portion of time 
which is measured and consumed by the earth's revo- 
lution on her axis ? That this revolution was performed 
in the ^une space of time in the beginning of the norld 
as now, I would not over confidently affirm; but we are 
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not rt present cancemed in the readodoa ti ditt \ 
^oa: a day, whatever ivas its space, wis atitt ifae 
thiiig in mtiiie-^*«4 portkxi of time measurod by the \ 
notion, -divi^le into the same asasons of momiiig ; 
noon, evening and midnight, and making the 
of longer portions of time measured by other i 
The day was itself marked by the vicisainides «f dark- 
ness and light; and so many tunes repeated, it made a 
montlv and so many times mote, a year* . For six aodi 
days God was making the heaven and tbrearth, the aea, 
and all that therein isf and rested on the aevemh dqr. 
This &ct, clearly establidied by the saoed wrber'^ tea- 
timony, in the literal meaniag of dieae ^ain words, 
abundantly evsnees the perpetual importanoe and pso* 
priety of CGnaeorating one day in serpen to the piridk 
worship of the Creator. 

I say one day in seven* In die first ages of die warid^ 
the creation of the world ivas the benefaction iqr 
God WQS principally known, and fear which be 
chiefly to be worshipped. The Je«^ in.their religioias 
assemblies, had to commemorate other blessingii'^-^he 
political creation of their nation out of Abraham's fii^ 
mily, and their deliverance from the Egyptian 
We Christians have to commemorate, beside the 
men benefit of the creation, the transcendent UeaainK of 
our redemption — our new creation to the hope ci ever- 
lasting life, of which our Lc»d's resurrection to life on 
die first day of the week is a sure pledge and evidenoe. 
You see, therefore, that the Sabb^di, in the pfogiess of 
ages, hath ac<iuired new ends, by new manifestations 
of the Divine mercy ; and these new ends justify cxx-- 
respondent alterations of the original institutioik It has 
been imagined that a change was made of the orisnid 
day by Moses^— that the Sabbath was transfored by him 
from the day on which it had been originally kept in the 
pntriarchal ages, to that on which the Israelites left 
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£«ypL The cfti^eotere is jiot imiiiaMral; but it m, in 
ntfr jtidgmtat) e snofc ccM^ctttue, of wlueh the .^acred 
ittaloi7> affords nadKr proof nof i:0ni«itatiatu Thio^. 
howetrtr^ id ccrtiin^ ihut upon otir Lord's resftnwtioD, 
ikm Ssbbadi Mw <tmnflfert«d, ia memmy of dttt event, 
tto gtcM lbandii6cni of thd Chrittian's hopes, bom the 
kM to die Ant day of ^ \vcdu The altenaioii seens 
to hove beea nmfe by the suthorily of the i^ostki, end 
to hsVe taken phne on the veiyM^ on whkii our Lord 
arose; £>* on that !dagr the afioatfes were asse«itrieK|^ and 
<m that day sennight we find them assembled egsid. 
The eelebration ol these twofifsi Sundaort was honoured 
widi tmr Loid's own praseace. It was peibsps ix> set a 
nack of disdnotkai upon this day in particalar, that the 
laterveaiiig^wtek.passtGl off, as it should seem, without 
any repetition of lus> fir A visit to the eleven apostles. 
From tfasit ttrnty die Sunday was the tonst^t tSabbath of 
diepriodtivc efauitEfa. The Christian, dierefijie, who 
dsroody ssnetifies one day in seven, although it be the 
fitat daf of the week, not the last, as was originatty or- 
dained, may rest assured that be fully satisfies the apiiit 
of die oidfaiAnce. Had the propriety of the alteradon 
been kss apparent dKin it is from the reason of the 
thing, the authority of ^ apostles to loose said bind 
wasabs(^te* 

I must remarks hoWe*i-er, that their authoriQr upon 
this point was exercised not purely in eonsideration of 
the expediency^ but Upon the hijgher oonsideratiou €i 
the necessity of a ehaiige,-^^-a necessity arising, as I con- 
ceive, out of the original spirit of the institution. The 
original observation of a Sfabbath on every seventh day 
was a public ^k1 distinguishing charactmstic of the 
worship of the Creator^ who finished his work in six 
days, and rested on the seventh. This was the public 
charactef by which the worship of the true God was 
distinguished, that bis festival returned every seventli. 
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day; and/l^ Ae strict observanee of^w.< 
the hc^ patriarchsy and the Jews their descendant^ 
made as it were a public prolesUitiQnMce in every woek 
against die errors of idolatry, which, instead of the true 
God, the Creator of the uuverse, pud its adotatkiD 
eitlief to the works erf* God, the sun and moon, uoAtAet 
celestial bodies, or to mere figments ci the. human iavi- 
giAalion, misled by a diabolical iUusioii— 4o imagiDaiT 
beings presiding over die natural ekuents, or the de^ 
parted ghosts of deceased kings and beroes-«-«Ml, in the 
last stage ci ^ corruption, to. inanimate jwagw^ bf 
which die supposed infiuenees of the celestial 
and physical qualities of the deoaenlS'Wer 
eally represented,, and the likeneraes of the deified Idogi 
supposed to be pourtrayed . To this prolestataqii asunat 
•heathenism, the pn^riety ofmMch linndb the woiohqipps 
of the true God in all ages to* a weekly Sabhndi,- itb 
reasotudUe that Christians should add a similar protesla- 
tion against Jud^m. It wa^ necessaiy that ChriatinB 
slioidd openly separate as it weie from the comanoaion 
of the Jews, who, after thdr perverse regectaon. of omr 
Lord, ceased to be the true church, of God:, apd the 
sanctification of die Saturday being the most vis^aile and 
notorious diaraoter cf the Jewish wqrsh^, k was neces- 
sary that the Christian Sabbath should be tnoeSanecd to 
some other day of the wed^. A change of the day be* 
ing for these reasons necesswy , the choice of the i^oatles 
was directed to the first day of the week, as that <m 
which our Lord's resurrection finished and sealed the 
work of our redemption; so that, in the same act fay 
which we acknowledge th^ Creator, and protest against 
the claims of die Jews to be still the dqxisitaries of tbe 
true religion, we might confess the Saviour whom the 
Jews crucified. ^ 

You have now seen that the Christian dearly stands 
obliged to the observance of a Sabbath,— ^that, in tfap 
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observance of h» Sabbath, he is held to die original in* 
stitiition of keeping every seventh day^ — ^and that U^ 
proper Sabbath b the first day of the seven. By keep- 
ing a'Sabbath, ve acknowledge a God^ and declare that 
we axe, not athdsts; by keeping ode day in seven, we. 
protest against idolatry, and acknowledge ^mt Grod who 
in the beginning made die heavens and the eaitii; and 
by keeping our Sabbath on liie first of the week, we> 
protest against Judaism^ and acknowledge that €rod who» 
having madethe world, sent his only begottoi Son to 
redeem mankind. The observation, therefore, of die 
Sunday in the Christian church, is a public weekly as« 
sertion of die two first articles inoorCfeed^^the belief 
in God, the Fadier Almigh^r, the Maker of heavm and 
earth; Md in Jesus Christ, his only Son^ our LoEd* 

I must not quit this part of my subgect without biiefiy 
taking.nodce cS a text in St Paul's cqiistle to the Cdos- 
»ans, whieh has been supposed to contradiet the wfadle 
doctrme wUch I have asserted^ and to prove that the 
observiftiofi of a Sid>bath in the Cluiatian church is no 
praxt of duty, but a matter of mere comfdianoe widi an 
ancioit custom. In the second diapter of th^.qnade, 
St. Paul, speaking of ^^ the handwriting of otdinuioes 
which is Uotted out, having been nailed to the Be* 
deemer's cross,'' adds, in the sixteenth venae, ^t Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, or in ce- 
speet of an holiday, or of die new moon, orjof the Sab-* 
bath days*" From this text, no less a man than the ve- 
nerable Calvin drew the oondusaon, in which he hasr 
been rashly followed by other considerable men, that the ' 
sanctifieation of the seventh day is no indispensable duty 
in the Christian church,-*-that it is, erne of those carnal 
<»diilances of the Jewish religion which, our Lord hadi 
blotted out. The truth however is, that, in the aposto* 
lical age, the first day of the week, though it was ob- 
served with great reverence, ^vas not caHed the Sabbath. 
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day, but the Lord's day,-^hat die separBtim of the 
Cfaristian church irom the Jewish communion nugbt be 
marked by the name! as well as by the day of their 
weekly festival ; and the name of the Sabbath days^m 
apprcqiriated to the Saturdays^ and certam days m the 
Jewi^ church which were Mkewiae called Sabbada 
in the law, because they were observed wiA no less 
sanctity. The Sabbath days, therefore, of wUA 8t 
Paul in this passage q)eaks, were not the Smicfavs of 
i^ Christiana, but die Saturdays and tlie other Sab- 
baths of the Jewish calendan The Judaixtog hcKtics, 
with, whom St. Paul wasatl his life engaged, were stre- 
nuous advocates for the observation of these Jewidi 
fSe^vals in the Christian church; and his (StAnilV 
admonition to the Colossians is, that diey should not be 
disturbed by the censures of those who j repro a chcd them 
for negleeting to observe these Jewish Sabbaths with 
Jewish ceremomes. It appears from the first episde to 
die Corindiians, that the Sunday was observed in the 
chiurch of Corinth with St. PauPs own a p p roba ti on. It 
appears firam the Apocalypse, that it was generaUy ob- 
served in die time when that book was written bf St. 
John; and it is mentioned by the earliest apobgislsof 
the Christian faith, as a oeoesaafy branch of Chrisban 
worship. But the Sabbaths of the Jewish church m 
abolished ; nor b the Christian, in the observatioa of his 
own Sabbath, to conduct himself by the childish niks 
of the old Pharisaical superstiti<Mi. This brings me to 
consider, in the last phK^, the manner in which the 
* Christian Sabbath is to be kept. 

As die reason pfthe institution rests on such commoo 
benefits as tlie creation of the world and man's redemp- 
tion, it is evident that all descriptions of men stand ob- 
ligcd to the duties of the 4iy. No elevaticMi rf rsd 
may exempt; no meanness of condition may exclude; 
no inexperience of youth disqualifies for the task; no 
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decrepitude of age is unequal to the tail i no tenderness 
of sex can suflfcr from the fatigue. Since the proper 
business of the day thus> engages every rank, every sex, 
and every age, it is evident that it requires a suspension 
of the ordinary business of the world; for none can be 
at leisure for secular employments when all are occupied 
as they ought to be in devotion. All servile labour and 
idl worldly business was accordingly prohibited by the 
Mosaic law, under the highest penalties; and capital 
punishment was, in an early instance, actually inflicted 
on a man who only went out on the Sabbath to gather 
Slicks for fuel. Christian magistrates have not only the 
permission, they have the injunction of our Lord — they 
have the authority at least of inference from the example 
of what he did himself, and what he justified when done 
by hb disciples, to remit much of the rigour of this in- 
terdiction. Such a cessation, however, of business and 
of pleasure, should be enforced, as may leave neither 
necessity nor temptation upon any denomination of men 
in the community to neglect the proper observance of 
the festival* It is to be remembered, that although the 
worship of God is the chief end of the institution, yet 
the refreshment of the lower ranks of mankind, by an 
intermission of their labours, is indisputably a secondary 
object. " Thou shalt rest on the seventh day,'* said 
the law, " that the son of thy handmaid and the stranger 
may be refreshed." A handmaid, in the language of the 
Old Testament, denotes a female slave. The son of a 
handmaid therefore is the offspring of a female slave^ 
which, by the laws of the Jews, as of all people among 
whom slavery hat^ been allowed, was the property of 
the master of the mother. The stranger seems here to 
be set in opposition to the homebom slave, denoting 
a foreign slave bought with money or taken in war. 
These two descriptions of the homebom and the foreign 
slave comprehend the whole of that oppress^ and help- 
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less order of mankind. It is expressly provided by die 
law, that on the Sabbath day this harassed race of mor. 
tals should have their refreshment. Now, as these m^ 
junctions were evidendy founded on the general pcinci- 
ples of philanthrc^y, it should seem, that allowance be- 
ing made for the diiFerence, betweeh the rigour of the 
Jewish and the liberality of the Christian di^iensation, — 
and allowance being also made for the different circum- 
stances of the ancient and the modem world,— ^tfaese in- 
junctions of the suspension of the labours of the lower 
ranks are universally and perpetually in force, in all parts 
of the world, and in all ages.; the rather, as they are no 
less calculated for the benefit of the higher than for die 
comfort of the lower orders. It is useful to both to be 
admonished at frequent intervals, — ^the one for their 
consolation, the other for the jsuppresslon of that pride 
which a condition af ease and superiority is too apt to 
inspire. It i^-useful to both to be reminded of their 
equal relation to their common Lord, as the creatures of 
his power — the subjects of his government — the ciiii- 
dren of his love, by '•an institution which at frequent in- 
tervals unites them in his service. Undo* this recollec- 
tion, the«.servant will obey with fidelity and cheerfulness, 
and the superior will govern with kindness and leaity. 
It is of the highest importance to the present good hu- 
mour of society, and to the future interests of meu cf 
every rank, that these injunctions should be observed 
with all the exactness which the present state of socie^ 
may admit. 

The labour of man b not the only toil which the Mo- 
saic law prohibited on the Sabbath day. ^^ On the se- 
venth day thou shalt rest, that thine ox and thin^ ass 
may rest." It was a principle with some of the heathen 
moralists, that no rights subsist between man and the 
lower animals,-^that, in the exercise of our dominion 
over them, .we are at liberty to pursue our own profit and 
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convenience, without any consideration of the fatigue 
and the miseries which they may undengo. The hdy 
Scriptures seem to speak another language, when they 
say, ^* The righteous man is merciful even to his beast ;" 
and as no reason can b^ alleged why the ox or the ass of 
Palestine should be treated with more tenderness than 
the kindred brutes of other countries, it must be upcni 
tins general principle, that mercy is in some degree due 
to the animals beneath us, that the Divine legislator of 
the Jews provided on the Sabbath for their refreshment. 
This, therefore, like the former provision (allowance 
still being made for the different spirit of Judaism and 
Christianity}, is to be considered as a general and stand- 
ard part of the institution, which is violated whenever, 
for the mere pleasure and convenience of the master 
and the owner, either servants, or even animals are sub- 
jected to the same severity of toil on the Sabbath, which 
belongs to the natural condition of the one and to the civil 
rank of the other on the six days of the week. On. the 
Sabbath, man is to hold a sort of edifying communion 
with the animals beneath him, acknowledging, by a short 
suspension of his dominion oyer them, the right of the 
Creator in himself as well as in them, and confessing 
that Ws own right over them is derived from the grant 
of the superior Lord. 

It appears from what has been said, that the practice, 
which is become so common in this country among all 
ranks of men, of making long joumies on the Sabbath 
day without any urgent necessity, is one of the highest 
breaches of this holy institution^ it breaks in upon the 
principal business of the day, laying sOme under a ne- 
cessity, and furnishing others with a pretence for with- 
drawing themselves from the public assemblies s and it 
defeats the ordinance in its subordinate ends, depriving 
servants and cattle of that temporarj'^ exemption from fa- 
t^gue which it was intended both should em'oy. This, 
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like other evils, hath arisen from smaXi beginnings; and 
by an unperceived, because a natural and a gradual 
growth, hath attained at last an alarming height Per- 
sons of the higher ranks, whether from a certain xmtf 
of appearing great, by assuming a privilege of doing 
what was generally forbidden, or for the convemence of 
travelling when the roads ivere the most empty, began, 
within our own memory, to make their joumies on a 
Sunday. In a commercial country, the great fortunes 
acquired in trade have a natural tendency to levd all 
distinctions but what arise from affluence. Wealth sup. 
plies the place of nobility : birth retains only the privi. 
lege of setting the first example. The city presently 
catches the manners of the court, and the vices of the 
high-born peer arc faithfully copied in the life of tbc 
opulent merchant and the thriving tradesman. Accord- 
ingly, in the space of a few years, the Sunday became 
the travelling day of all who travel in their own carriages. 
But why should the humbler citizen, whose scantier 
means oblige him to commit his person to the crammed 
stage-coach, more than his wealthier neighbour, be ex- 
posed to the hardship of travelluig on the working days, 
when the multitude of heavy carts and waggons moving 
to and fro in all directions renders the roads unpleasant 
and unsafe to all can iages of a slighter fabric ; especiall}' 
when the only real inconvenience, the danger of such 
obstructions, is infinitely increased to him, by the 
greater difficulty with which the vehicle in which he 
makes his uncomfortable journey crosses out of the way, 
in deep and miry roads, to avoid the fatal jostle? The 
force of these principles was soon perceived ; and, in 
open defiance of the laws, stage-coaches have for several 
years travelled on the Sundays. The waggoner soon 
understands that the road is as free for him as for the 
coachmanj — that if the magistrate connives at the one 
he cannot enforce the law against the other; and the 
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Suoday traveller liow iHeaks the Sabbath without any 
advantage gained in the safety or pleasure of his journey. 
It may seem, that the evil, grown to this height, would 
becoine its qwn remedy: but this is not the case. The 
temptation, indeed, to the crime^ among the higher 
ranks of the people, subsists no longer; but the rever- 
ence for the day among all orders is extingitished, and 
the abuse goes on from the mere habit of profaneness* 
In the country, the roads are crowded on the Sunday, 
as on any other day, with travellers of every sort: the 
devotion of the villages is interrupted by the noise of 
the carriages passing through, or stopping at the inns for 
refreshment. In the metropolis, instead of that solemn 
stillness of the vacant streets in the hours of the public 
service, which niight suit, as in our father's days, with 
the sanctity of the day, and be a reproof to every one 
who should stir abroad but upon the business of devo- 
tion, the mingled racket of worldly business and plea- 
sure is going on with little abatement; and in the 
churches and chapels which adjoin the public streets, 
the sharp rattle of the whirling pha&ton, and the graver 
rumble of the loaded waggon, mixed with the oaths and 
imprecations of the brawling drivers, disturb the con- 
gregation and stun the voice of the preacher. 

These scandals call loudly for redress: but redress 
will be in vain expected from any increased severity of 
the laws, without a concurrence of the willing example 
of the great. This is one of the many instances in 
which a corrupt fashion in the higher orders of society 
will render all law weak and ineffectual. I am not with- 
out hope that the example of the great will not be want- 
ing, I trust that we arc awakened to a sense of the im- 
portance of religious ordinances, by the dreadful exhi- 
bition of the mischiefs of irreligion in the present state 
of the neighbouring apostate nation ; and though our re- 
covery from the disease of carelessness and indifference is 
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yet in its beginning, appearances justify a stoiguine hope 
of its continuance, and of its ultimate termimtkxi, 
through the grace of God, in a perfect cocivalescenoe : 
and when once the duties of religion shall be recxm- 
mended by the general example of the supeiior ranks, 
then, and not till then, the bridle of legal restnunt wffl 
act with effect upon vulgar profligacy. 

But, in the application of whatever means fisr dK re- 
medy of the evil, — ^whether of legal penalties, wbidi 
ought to be enforced, and in some cases ought to be 
heightened — or of the milder persuasion of example^— 
or of the two united, which alone can be successfiil,^^ 
in the application of these various means, the zeal of re- 
form, if it would not defeat its own end, must be go- 
verned and moderated by a prudent attention to the 
general spirit of Christianity, and to the general end of 
the institution. The spirit of Christianity is ntiooal, 
manly, and ingenuous; in all cases delighting in the 
substantial works of judgment, justice, and mercy, more 
than in any external forms. The primary and general 
end of the institution is the public worship of God, the 
Creator of the world and Redeemer of mankind. 

Among the Jews, the absolute cessation cf all »iimal 
activity on their Sabbath had a particular meaning in re- 
ference to their history ; it was a standing symboGcal 
memorial of their miraculous deliverance from a st^te of 
servitude. But to mankind in general--*-to us Christians 
in some degree, the proper business of the day is de 
worship of God in public assemblies, from which none 
may without some degree of crime be unnecessarily ab* 
sent. Private devotion is the Christian's daily duty; 
but the peculiar duty of tlie Sabbath is public worship. 
As for those parts of the day which are not occupied 
ill the public duty, ewry man's o^vn conscience, with- 
out any interference of public authority, and certainly 
without any officious interposition of the private judg- 
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nient of his neighbour,~<^very man's own conscience 
must direct him what portion of this leisure should be 
allotted to his private devotions, and what may be spent 
in sober recreation. Perhaps a better general rule can- 
not be laid down than this, — that the same iMt)portion of 
die Sabbath, on the whole, should be devoted to reli- 
gious exercises, pubHc and* private, as every man would 
«pend of any other day in his ordinary business. The 
hdy work of the Sabbath, like all other work, to be 
done well requires intermissions. An entire day is a 
longer space of time than the human mind can en^loy 
with alacrity upon any one subject. The austerity there- 
fore of those is little to be commended, who require that 
all die intervals of public worship, and whatever remains 
of the day after the public duty is satisfied, should be 
spent in the closet, in private prayer and retired medita- 
tion. Nor are p^'sons in the lower ranks of socii^ty to 
be very severely censured — ^those especially who are 
confined to populous cities, where they breathe a noxi- 
ous atmosphere, and are engaged in unwholesome oc- 
cupations, from which, widi their daily subsistence, 
they derive their daily poison — if they take advantage 
of the leisure of the day to recruit their wasted strength 
and harassed spirits, by short excursions into the purer 
air of the adjacent villages, and the innocent recreations 
of sober society ; provided they engage not in scheme^ 
of dissipated and tumultuous pleasure, which may dis- 
turb the sobriety of their thoughts, and interfere with 
the duties of the day. The present humour of the coip- 
mon people leads perhaps more to a profanation of the 
festival than to a superstitious rigour in the observance 
of it: but, in the attempt to reform, we shall do wisely 
to remember, that the thanks for this are chiefly due to 
the base spirit of puritanical hypocrisy, which in the last 
century opposed and defeated the wise attempts of go.- 
vemmept to. regulate the recreations of the day by au> 
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thority, and prevent the excesses which ha?e actually 
taken place^ by a rational indulgence. • 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of public wor- 
ship, and of refreshment to the coiUmon people* It 
cannot be a day of their refreshment, if it be made a 
day of mortified restraint. To be a day of worship, it 
must be a day of leisure from worldly business, and of 
abstraction firom dissipated pleasure: but it need not be 
a dismal one. It was ordained for a day of general and 
willing resort to the holy mountain ; when men of every 
race, and every rank, and every age, promiscuously-* 
Hebrew, Greek, and Scythian — ^bond and free— young 
and dd — ^high and low— rich and poor— one with an- 
^bther — flaying hold of Christ's atonement, and the pro- 
ferred mercy of the gospel, might meet together befcre 
their common Lord, exempt for a season from the cares 
and labours of the world, and be " joyful in his house 
of prayer." 



SERMON XXIV. 



John iv. 42. 

B^e have heard him oursehes^ and know that this is indeed 
the Christy the Saviour of the world. 

1 WAS in an early period of our Saviour's ministry 
—in the beginning of the first year of it, shortly after 
his first public appearance at Jerusalem, that the good 
people of the town of Sychar, in Samaria, where he 
made a short visit of two days in his journey home to 
Galilee, bore that remarkable testimony to die truth of 
his pretensions, which is recorded in my text " We 
have heard him ourselves,^' they say to the woman of 
their town to whom he had first revealed himself at the 
well by the entrance of the city, and who had first an- 
nounced him to her countrymen. " We no longer rely 
upon your report : we ourselves have heard him. Wc 
have heard him propounding his pure maxims oi mo- 
rality — inculcating his lessons of sublime and rational 
religion— proclaiming the glad tidings of his Father's 
peace. We ourselves have heard him ; and we are con- 
vinced that this person is indeed what he declares him- 
self to be : we know that this is indeed the Saviour of 
the world, the Christ." 

This profession consbts, you see, of two parts. The 
terms in which it b stated imply a previous expectation 
of these Samaritans of a Christ who should come; and 
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declare a conviction that Jesus was that person. It is 
very remarkable in three circumstances. 

First, for the persons from whom it came. Thesr were 
not Jew^: they were Samaritans, — a race of spurious 
Israelites, sprung from the forbidden marriages of Jews 
with heathen families, — a nation who, although ttey 
professed indeed to worship the Cvod of Abraham after 
the rites of the Mosaic law, yet, as it should seem from 
the censure that was passed upon them by a discerning 
and a candid judge, " that they worshipped they knew 
not what," — as it should seem, I say, from this censure 
they had but very imperfect notions of the nature of 
the Deity they served ; and they were but ill instructed 
in the true spirit of the service which they paid him. 
These were the persons who were so captivated ivith 
the sublimity of our -Saviour's doctrines, as to declare 
tliat he who had so admirably discoursed them could be 
no other than the Christ, the Saviour of the world. ' 

The second thing to be remarked, is the very just no- 
tion these Samaritans express of the office of the Christ 
whom tliey expected, — that he should be the Saviour of 
the world. In die original language of the New Testa- 
ment, there are more words than one which are rendered 
by the word " world" in the English Bible. One of 
these is a word which, though it properly signifies die 
whole of the habitable globe, is often used in a more 
confined sense by those later Greek writers who were 
subjects of the Roman empire, and treat of the afikirs of 
the Romans* By these writers, it is often used for so 
much only of the world as was comprised within the 
limits of the Roman empire. It has been imagined tliat 
the evangelists, following in this paiticular the example 
of the politer writers of their times, have used this same 
i\ ord to denote what was peculiarly their world, the tcr- 
ritory of Judea. Men of learning in these later ages 
have been much too fond of the practice of framing 
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expositions of Scripture upon these grammatical refine- 
ments. The observation may be partly just: in many 
instances, however, it hath been misapplied ; and I would 
advise the unlearned reader of the English Bible, 
wherever the world is mentioned, to take the word in 
its most natural — ^that is, in its most extended meaning. 
This rule will seldom mislead him; and the few in- 
stances in which it may be incorrect, are certain pas- 
sages of history in which exactness of interpretation is 
not of great— at least not of general importance. In the 
text, however, at present before us, Ae original word 
is not that which is supposed to be capable of a limited 
interpretation. On the contrary, it is that word which 
is used by the sacred writers to denote the mass of 
the unconverted Gentile world, as distinguished fron> 
God's peculiar people. Of this world, therefore, and 
by consequence of the whole world, the Samaritans, as 
it appears by the text, expected in the Christ the Sa- 
viour. It appears, too, from the particulars of our Sa- 
viour's conference with the woman at the well, which 
are related in the preceding part of this chapter, — it 
appears, that of the means by which the Messiah was 
to effect the salvation of the world, these same people 
had a very just, though perhaps an inadequate apprchen- 
sion. They expected' him to save the world by teach- 
ing the true religion, " I know," said the woman, 
" when the Messiah is come, "he will tell us all things," 
— all things concerning the worship of God; for that 
was the topic in discussion. The circumstances which 
the evangelist's narrative discovers of this woman's 
former life, give us no reason to suppose that she had 
been a person of a very thoughtful religious turn of 
mind, which had led her to be particularly inquisitive 
after the true meaning of the prophecies. It is to be 
supposed, therefore, tliat the notions which she ex- 
pressed were the common notions of her countr}-. It 
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was the notion, therefore, of the Ssunaritans'of this age, 
that teaching men the true religion would be in great 
pact the means which the Messiah would employ for the 
general salvation of mankind : and since this was their 
notion of the means by which the Messiah's salvation 
should be elFected, they must have placed the salva- 
tion itself in such a deliverance as these means were na- 
turally fitted to accomplish, — in a deliverance of man- 
kind from the corruptions which ign(»ance, hypocrisy, 
and superstition had introduced in mcxals and reUgioo, 
and particularly iii the rites of external worship. An- 
other thing appears by the woman's profession, — ^tfaat die 
Samaritans were aware that the time was actually oome 
for this deliverer's appearance. Jesus had said to her — 
*' The hour cometh, and now is, when the true vor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him." The wo- 
man took this declaration in its true meaning. She an- 
swered, " I know" — (these words in the begimung of 
the woman's answer are opposed to those in which our 
Saviour had bespoken her attention, ^^ Believe me.") 
" You have my belief," she said. " I know you teD 
me what is true : I know that the Messiah is just now 
coming (that is the precise meaning of the ongioal 
words) : I know that the appointed time is come — ^tfaat 
the Messiah must presently arrive; and I know that 
when that person is con)^, he will tell us aU things." 
Great and innumerable are the mysteries of godliness. 
These Samaritans, who knew not what they worshiiqied, 
had truer notions of the Messiah's office^ and of the na- 
ture and extent of the deliverance he was to wcH'k, than 
the Jews had, who for many ages had been the chosen 
depositaries of the oracles of God. The Samaritans 
looked for a spiritual, not a temporal — ^for an universal, 
not a national deliverance ; and, by a just interpietation 
of the signs of the times, they were apprized, that the 
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time in which Jesus of Nazarelli arose was the season 
marked by the prophetic spirit for the Messiah's appear- 
ance. Attend, I beseech you, to this extraordinary 
fact, deduced, if I mistake not, with the highest evi- 
dence, from- the public profession of the Sycharites 
which is contained in my text, connected with the par- 
ticular professions of the woman. This fact will lead us 
to interesting speculations^ and to conclusions of the 
highest importance. The use I would at present make 
of it, is only to admonish you, by thb striking instance, 
of how litde benefit what are called the external means 
of grace may prove — ^the advantages even of a Divine 
revelation,-?-of how little benefit they may prove to those 
whose minds are occupied with adverse prejudices, or 
who trust so far to that partial favour of the Deity, of 
which they erroneously conceive the advantages of their 
present situation to be certain signs^ as to be negligent 
of their own improvement* On the other hand, you 
see what a proficiency may be made, by God's blessing^ 
on the diligent use of scanty talents. The Samaritans, 
you see, who were not included in the commonwealth 
of Israel, who had no light but what came to them ob- 
liquely, as it were, by an irregular reflection from the 
Jewish temple — ^no instruction but that of fugitive 
priests, and under the protection of a h^then prince,-— 
these Samaritans had so far improved under this imper- 
fect discipline, as to attain views of the promised re- 
demption, of which the Jews' themselves missed, whom 
the merciful providence of God had placed under the 
immediate tuition of Moses and tlie prophets. 

I return to the analysis of my text. The third cir- 
cumstance to be remarked in this profession of the Sy- 
charites, is the great waimth and energy of expression 
with which they declare their conviction that Jesus was 
that universal Savioiu* Vi^hose arrival at this season they 
expected- " We Atiow," they say to the woman (this 
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word expresses an assurance of the mind far stroi^[cr 
than belief.) " We give entire credit to your r^>oit« 
But your assertion is no longer the ground of our belief; 
our persuasion goes far beycMid any belief founded upon 
the testimony of a third person. We believe your re- 
port ; but we believe it because we otu^ves have heard 
him : and we know and can maintain, each of us upon 
his own proper knowledge and conviction, that this 
person is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of Ae worid." 
Would God, that all who now name the name oi Cbrist, 
I had almost said, were Sycharites ! But would God, 
they all were animated with that fuIUgrown confidence 
of faith, which, in a visit of two days, our great Mas- 
ter's preaching had raised to such strength and maturity 
in the honest hearts of these half-taught Samaritans ! 

These facts, then, are clearly deducible from the text, 
— that the Samaritans of our Saviour's day, no less 
than the more instructed Jews, expected a Messiah, — 
that they knew, no less than the Jews, that the dine was 
come for his appearance, — that, in the Messiah, they 
expected not, like the mistaking Jews, a Saviour of the 
Jewish nation only, or of Abraham's descendants, but 
of the worlds — a Saviour of the world from moral rather 
than from physical evil. 

Of these factsj I may hereafter, with God's gracious 
assistance, endeavour to investigate the causes. The 
speculation will be no less improving than curious. It 
will give us occasion to inquire by what means Gkxl 
had provided that something of a miraculous, beside 
the natural witness of himself, should, remain among 
the Gentiles in the darkest ages of idolatry. We shall 
find, if I mistake not, that a miraculous testimony of 
God, as the tender parent of mankind, founded upcHi 
early revelations and wide-spread prophecies, beside that 
testimony which the works of nature bear to him as the 
universal Lord, was ever existing in the heathen world. 
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although for many ages the one was little regarded and 
the other lay buried and concealed. We shall, besides, 
have occasion to consider and to explain many prophe* 
cies that lie scattered in the books of Moses. When I s 
have shown you what were the foundations of the pre- 
vious faith of the Samaritans in the Messiah to come, I 
snay then proceed to inquire upon what evidence the 
people of Sychar were induced to believe that Jesus 
was the expected person. But, as these topics will re- 
quire some accuracy and lengtli of disquisition, I shall 
for the present decline them ; and I shall bring my pre- 
sent discourse to. a conclusion, when I have mentioned 
and considered a difficulty which some find in the story 
of our Lord's visit to the town of Sychar, and of his 
conference with the woman at the well, — and which 
diey think a great one, though, in my judgment, it is 
either altogether gi^oundless, or, if it have any founda- 
tion, it is nevertheless entirely removed by the discovery 
which my text makes of the state of the Samaritans' 
faith at the time of our Lord's appearance. Whence 
was it, it hath been said, that Jesus, who declared 
himself not sent save to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, should, to these Samaritans (a race which, in a 
more advanced period of his ministry, he ranked with 
Gentiles, when he first sent his aposdes out to announce 
the approach of the kingdom of heaven, forbidding them 
to go into any Gentile province, or to enter any Sama- 
ritan town),— whence was it, that in this early period, 
to these Samaritans, and in particular, to a woman of 
that country whose character at that time was not irre- 
proachable, whatever her succeeding life might be when 
she became a disciple of our Lord, — whence* was it, that 
at tliis early period, in this country, and to this woman^ 
our Lord declared himself more explicitly than it is sup- 
posed he had yet done in any part of Judea, or even in 
private among his own disciples ? 
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Perhaps the supposition which creates this difficulty 
-—the supposition that Jesus had not declared himself 
explicidy, either among the Jews in general, or to any 
of his disciples in private-^may be unfounded; — at 
least, it is no proof that it is true, that we read not in 
any of the four evangelists, that Jesus had, at any time 
before this interview with the Sycharite woman^ said to 
any one either in public or in private, " I am the Mes- 
siah." To those who consider the abridged manner in 
which the evangelists have written — in which they pro- 
fessed to write the story of their Master's life, omitting 
many more incidents than they have related, — ^to those 
who consider this circumstance, it will be no argument 
that no declaration equally explicit had been previously 
made, that none such is recorded. The important tian^ 
actions of the whole interval between our Lord's bap- 
tism and his return into Galilee after the first passover, 
which are contained the four first chapters of St. John's 
gospel, the three other evangelists have altogether passed 
by ; and those who are read in history, either sacred or 
profane, well know, that the negative of any probable 
fact is never to be concluded from the silence and omis- 
sion even of the most accurate and exact histcMians. 
From the narrative contained in the three first chapters 
of St. John's gospel, my conclusion, I confess, would 
be, that our blessed Saviour from the very first was suf- 
ficiently explicit, with his select associates, upon the 
general point of his pretensions, and neither at Jerusa- 
lem nor in Galilee at all reserved in public. But, grant- 
ing the truth of the supposition upon which the difficulty 
is raised, I say the solution of the difficulty is easy to be 
found, in the view which the text displays of the reli- 
gious opinions of the Samaritans at the time of our 
Lord's visit to tlie town of Sychar. The Samaritans, 
at that time, had truer notions of the Messiah's cha- 
racter and office— I will not say than any that were 
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oommonly to be found among the Jews — ^but I will say, 
than any (Xie even of the apostles had> before their minds 
were enlightened by the Holy Spirit, after our Lord's 
ascen^on. Now, we are told that it is one of the max- 
ims ci Ood's government, '^ that to him that hath" — to 
him that hadi acquisitions of his own, made by an as- 
siduous improvement of his talents, by a studious culti- 
vation of his natural endowments, and a diligent use of 
d^e external means of knowledge which have been af- 
forded him-^'* to him shall be given" the means of 
greater attainments ; ^^ but from him that hath not" — 
from him who can show no fruits of his own industry — 
" from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have." This unprofitable servant, in the natural 
course of things, and by the just judgment of God, shall 
lose the advantages which through sloth and indolence 
he hath neglected to improve. By this maxun, eveiy 
particular person's rank and station will be determined 
in the world to oome. If it is not constandy observed 
in the present world, the necessity of departing from it 
is either the result of that disorder and irregularity 
which man's degeneracy hath introduced, or it may be 
an essential part of the constitution of a probationary 
state. Still, in general, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the external light of revelation, like the internal influ- 
ences of the Spirit) when no particuku* good purposes of 
Providence are to be answered by a more arbitraiy and 
unequal distribution of it,*— in general, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that it is dispensed to different persons in 
proportion to the inclination and ability to profit by it 
which the searcher of hearts discerns in each. Where, 
then, is the wonder that our Saviour should declare 
himself so openly to these honest Sycharites, who were 
then eamesdy looking for the great redemption, whos^ 
hearts were ready and whose understandings were pre- 
pared to re-c eive such a deliverer as Jesus pretended to 
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be — ^to acknowledge the Christ, the Son of God, althou^ 
he came in the form of a servant? Where is the won- 
der that he should make this great discovery in the fiist 
instance to a ^veak woman, laden with the follies of her 
youth, if, notwitlistanding the irregularity of her past life, 
he discovered in her heart a soil in wluch his holy doc- 
trine might take root and flourish ? The restriction laid 
upon the apostles, in their first mission, not to visit the 
Samaritans, was probably founded on reasons of policy, 
not on any dislike of jLhe Samaritans. "^It mi^ have 
obstructed the accomplishment of our Saviour's great 
design, had the Samaritan multitude at that time risen 
on his side ; as the Jewish multitude, if I conjecture 
ariglit, was ripe to rise, had he declared himself the 
temporal Messiah which they expected. But how, then, 
would man's redemption have been effected, which re- 
quired that his blood should flow for our crime — that 
he, as the representative of guilty man, should simSct ca- 
pital punishnient as a criminal? It was probal^ fa: 
this reason that the public call was not to be given to 
Samaria in his life-time, lest Samaria should obey iL 
This, at least, seems consistent with the general pditics 
of our Saviour's life ; for it is very remarkable, diat as 
he grew in public fame, he became more reserved with 
his friends and more open with his enemies. This ap. 
pears in a very striking manner in the circumstances (tf 
his last journey to Jerusalem, when he went up thither 
to return home no more till he had finished the great 
atonement. From Galilee, where his friends were nu- 
merous and his party strong, he stole away in secret: 
through Samaria, where he was then less known, he 
made a more public progress: Jerusalem, where the 
faction of his enemies prevailed, he entered in open 
triumph: in the temple, he bid defiance to the chief 
priests and rulers; telling them, that if, at their request, 
he diould silence the acclamations of his foUou^ers 
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(which he refused to do), the stones of the building 
i^ould prodaim his titles, and salute the [R^esent Deity. 
From simihr motives, it may reasonably be presumed, 
our Saviour, in the beginning of his ministry, honoured 
the forward faith of the Samaritans with an open avovral 
of his person and his office. In a more advanced period, 
bent on the speedy execution of his great design, he 
would not call them to his party, lef:t, by securing his 
• person, they should thwart his purpose. 

And now, from these contrasted examples of Sama- 
ritan faith and Jewish blindness, let every one take en- 
couragement, and let every one leam th^ necessity of 
assiduity in self-improvement. Does any cHie whose 
thoughtless heart has hitherto been set upon the lust of 
the eye, the pomp of the world, or the pride of life, 
begin now to perceive the importance of futurity? 
Does any one whom the vidence of passion hath carried 
mto atrocious crimes, which repetition hath rendered 
habitual and familiar, begin to perceive his danger? — 
would he wish to escape it, if an escape were possible? 
— Let him then not be discouraged by any enormides 
of his preceding life. To become Christ's disciple, 
every one who wishes is permitted: every one's past 
sins are forgiven from the moment that he resolves to 
conform to the precepts and example of his Saviour. 
He who made an open discovery of himself — ^an early 
proffer of salvation to a people who, though not idola- 
ters, had but imperfectly known the Father, — he who, 
in a conference, tfie occasion of which was evidently of 
his own seeking, revealed himself to a woman living in 
impure concubinage with the sixth man she had called 
her husband, — he who forgave the sinner that perfumed 
his feet and bathed them with the tears of her repent- 
ance, — he who absolved the adultress taken in the fact, 
— he who called Saul the persecutor to be a pillar and 
an apostle of the faith he had so cruelly oppressed, — he 
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who from the cross bore the penitent con^aiiion of his 
last agonies to paradise, — HE hath said — and yoB have 
seen how his acticms accorded with his words— ^ beA 
said-~^' Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cask 
out" " Him that cometh to me m hunulily aad peoi- 
tence, I will in no wise cast out. In no wise, — ^in no re- 
sentment of any crimes, not even of bla^heiny and in- 
fidelity previous to his coming, will I exclude him frooi 
the light of my doctrine-^from the benefits of my 
atonement — ^firom the glories of my kingdom." Come, 
therefore, unto him, all ye that are heavy laden widi 
your sins. By his own gracious voice he called you 
while on earth : by the voice of his ambassadors he ooo- 
tinueth to call; he caUeth you now by mine. Cobk 
unto him, and he shall give you rest, — rest fiton the 
hard servitude of sin, and appetite, and guilty fear. Jhtf 
yoke is heavy, — that burthen is intolerable : his jrokeis 
easy, and his burthen light. But come in sincerity;— 
dans not to come in hypocrisy and dissimulatioB. TUnk 
not that it will avail you in the last day, to have called 
yourselves Christians — ^to have been bom and educated 
under the gospel light — ^to have lived m the exloml 
communion of the church qxl earth, — if all the irfiik 
your hearts have hdden no communion with its Head 
in heaven. If, instructed in Christianily, and profiessmg 
to believe its doctrines, ye lead the lives of unbeUevers, 
it will avail you nothing in the next, to have eajcyed 
in this wcH-ld, like the Jews of old, advantages whacb ye 
despised, — to have had the custody of a holy dodrinet 
which never touched your hearts— of a piu^^ conuaand- 
ment, by the light of which ye never walked. To those 
who disgrace the doctrine of their Saviour by the scandal 
of their lives, it will be of no avail to have vainly called 
him"Loixi, Lord!" 
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John iv. 42. 



We heme heard him oursehes^ and knew that this is indeed 
the Christy the Sianour (ff the ivcrbL 

ISUCH was &e testimony which, in an early period of 
ow Saviour's ministry, the good people of die town of 
Sychar, in Samaria, bore to the truth of his pretensions. 
They make, you see, a double profession,-«^first, of a 
previous faith in a Christ that was to come ; then, of a 
fiutfa now wrought in them by the inreaching of Jesus, 
that Jesus himself was the person they expected. 

From diis public confes^on of the Sycharites, con- 
nected widi the sentiments which had been expressed 
by a woman of the same town, in her private conference 
with our Lord at Jacob's well, these facts, as I showed 
you in my last discourse, may readily be deduced : that 
the Samaritans of our Saviour's day, with advantage of 
less light from revelation, no less than the more in- 
structed Jews, expected a Messiah, — ^that they knew, no 
less that the Jews, that the time was come for his ap- 
pearance, — that, in the Messiah who was now to come, 
they expected not, like the mistaking Jews, a Saviour 
of the Jewish nation only, or of Abraham's descendants, 
but of the world,— that they expected a Saviour of the 
world from moral evil— -from the misery of sin and 
guilt — ^from the corruptions of ignorance, hypocrisy, and 
sup^^tition. 
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Of these fects, I now purpose to investigate the causes. 
I am to inquire, therefore, first, on what grounds the 
previous faith which we find in the Samaritans — their 
faith in a Christ to come, was founded; and, in die next 
place, what particular evidence might produce their con- 
viction that Jesus was the person they expected actually 
arrived. 

The first question. What were the grounds of their 
previous faith? may seem naturally to divide itself into 
two parts, — as it respects this previous faith in that part 
which was peculiar to the Samaritans ; or in that more 
general part of it in which they only concurred in the 
universal expectation of all the civilized nations of the 
world. The expectation of an extraordinary person who 
should arise about this time in Judea, and be the instni- 
ment of great improvements in the manners and condi- 
tion of mankind, was almost, if not altogether universal 
at the time of our Saviour's birth ; and had been gra- 
dually spreading and getting strength for some time be- 
fore it. The fact is so notorious to all who have any 
knowledge of antiquity, that it is needless to attempt any 
proof of it. It may be assumed as a principle which even 
an infidel of candour would be ashamed to deny ; or, if 
any one would deny it, I would decline all dispute widi 
such an adversary, as too ignorant to receive conviction, 
or too disingenuous to acknowledge what he must secredy 
admit. This general expectation ^vas common, therefore, 
to the Samaritans with other nations : and, so far as it 
was common, it nuist be traced to some common source; 
for causes can never be less general than their effects. 
What was peculiar to the Samaritans, was the just no- 
tion which is expressed in my text, and in the private 
professions of the Sycharite woman, of the nature and 
extent of the benefits men were to receive from the ex- 
pected deliverer, and of the means by which the deli- 
verance was to be accomplished. 
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The subject, therefore, before us, in its first general 
branch, the inquiry into the grounds of the previous 
&ith of the Samaritans, appears, in this view of it, to 
be of vast extent and comprehension : for to give the 
question a complete discussion, and to conduct the in- 
quiiy in what mig^t seem the most natural order, it 
would be necessary to consider, first, the general grounds 
of the expectation which so generally prevailed ; and af- 
terwards, to inquire from what particular sources the 
Samaritans drew these just views of the Messiah^s busi- 
ness which they have been found to entertain. The in- 
vestigation of the first question would carry us into 
deep disquisitions of theological antiquities. 

It is not much my practice to shrink from difficulties; 
nor can I bring myself to believe that common people 
are so incompetent as they are generally supposed to be, 
to comprehend whatever the preacher will be at the trou- 
ble to explain. Under the contrary persuasion, I scru- 
ple not to serve you with stror^;er meats than are gene- 
rally thought fit for popular digestion. I should consult 
my own ease more, and your advantage less, if I could 
acquiesce in the general opinion. — For our present sub- 
ject The condition of the Samaritans in the article of 
religioas information, vras, in consequence of their con- 
nection with the Jews, so difierent from that of any other 
people, that we may reasonably separate the two ques- 
tions concerning their particular faith and the general ex- 
pectation of the rest of mankind, and consider them as 
distinct subjects ; for the views of the Samaritans might 
have been just what they were, although the Gentiles had 
been left (which never was their case) in total darkness. 
For the present, therefwe, I shall postpone the general 
question concerning the grounds of the general expecta- 
tion of the Gentiles (which I purpose, however, with 
God's gracious assistance, at some future season to re- 
sume; but, for the present, I shall postpone it), and, 
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confiiung myself to the particular case of the Soittri- 
tans, I shall endeavour to ascertain the particular sooices 
from which they drew their information that the Mesnah 
was to come for the general advantage of mankind, and 
that he was to come in the character of a public teacher 
of the true religion. In the first circumstance, their ex- 
pectations differed £rom those of the Jews, and, in tbe 
second, from diose of the whole Gentile world. Nov, 
since these notions, which were pepuliar to themselves, 
could not be formed on any vague traditions which veie 
current among any other people, and since they ha?e 
been remarkably justified by the event of things, it is 
most reasonable to suppose that they were drawn imme- 
diately from the word of God — ^f rom prophecies of the 
Old Testament, which the Samaritans interpreted with 
more discernment than the Jews, because they weie free 
from the prejudices which the Jews entertained in hvm 
of their own nation, — perhaps for this reason, that beiag 
secredy conscious of their spurious original, however 
they might boast their descent from Abraham, they were 
unwilling to admit those exclusive claims of his bwiiy 
for which the Jews so zealously contended, and on which 
their fatal prejudices were founded. But if tbe notkms 
of the Samaritans were drawn immediately from the Old 
Testament, it is evident they are to be sought iaMAose 
parts of it which die Samaritans admitted. The Sa- 
maritans admitted no part of the sacred writings of tbe 
Jews but the five books of Moses. In the books of 
Moses, therefore, we are to look for such prophecies of 
the Messiah as might be a sufficient foundation of the 
faith of the Samaritans— of that pure faith which was 
free from the errws of the Jews, and far more particular 
than the general expectation of the Gentiles. In the 
books of Moses we must look for prophecies of tbe 
Messiah, declaring tlie general extent of die dcUvenmce 
he was to accomplish, and describing him in the cha- 
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racter of a religious teacher : and these prophecies must 
be clear and explicit, — ^not conveyed in dark images and 
ambiguous allusions, but in terms that might be open to 
popular apprehension before their accomplishment ; for 
if no such prophecies should be found in the books of 
Moses, the faith of the Samaritans will be a feet for 
"which it will be impossible to account. 

For prophecies describing the Messiah as the general 
benefactor of mankind, it is no difficult task to find then(i 
in the books of Moses* The greater difficulty, perhaps, 
would be to find any prophecy of him, of that high an- 
tiquity, in which the extent of the blessings that should 
be the consequence of his appearance is not expressly 
signified. This circumstance is clearly implied in the 
earliest revelaticMis;- and it is remarkable that it is always 
mendcmed in the most explicit terms, in the promises 
made to the ancestors of the Jewish nation. A general 
restoration of mankind from the ruin of the fall was 
plainly implied in the original curse u|kxi the serpent; 
for what would have been Ae great victory of the wo- 
man's seed, if the greater part of Eve's posterity were 
doomed to continue in the power of the common enemy? 
— if, for one family to be brought by Christ within the 
possibility of salvation, two hundred and ninety-seven 
millions were to remain the neglected victims of the de- 
vil's malice? — which, upon a very moderate computa- 
tion, was the case, if Jacob's was the single fsLmily that 
was to have an interest in Christ's redemption. After 
the flood, when Jehovah was described as the God of 
Shem, it was declared that Jai^t was to find a shelter in 
Shem's tabernacle^ Nor can I perceive that the curse de- 
nounced on Canaan's degenerate posterity amounted to 
an absolute exclusion.of his descendants from the know- 
ledge and the worship of Shem's God: the contrary, I 
think, is mercifully implied in the terms of the curse, 
though I confess very darkly. When it was first inti- 
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mated to Abraham that the Messiah was to arise amoog 
his descendants, it was at the same time declared that 
the blessing was to reach to all the families of the earth; 
and this declaration was constantly repeated upon evciy 
renewal of the glorious promise to Isaac and to Jacob: so 
that the whole tenor of patriarchal prophecy attests the 
universal extent of the Messiah's blessings; and the 
thing is so very clear, that it is unnecessary to be more 
particular in the proof of it. 

Again, for the time of his appearance. This was 
marked in Jacob's dying prophecy by a sign which the 
Samaritans of our Saviour's day could not but discern. 
The dissolution of a considerable state hath, like aK 
evepts, its regular and certain causes, which work the 
ultimate effect by a slow and gradual progress. The ca- 
tastrophe is ever preceded by public disorders, of vhich 
human sagacity easily forecasts the event. To the Sa- 
maritans of our Saviour's day, living in the heart of the 
Jewish territory^ it must have been very perceptible that 
the sceptre was falling from the hand of Judah, when the 
Jewish polity was actually within half a century of its 
dissolution; — and when the sceptre should depart from 
Judah, then, according to the holy patriarch^ prediction, 
the Shiloh was to come. 

Of the extent, therefore, of the Messiah's blessings, 
and of the time of his appearance, the Samaritans might 
find clear information in the books of Moses. Upon 
these points the earliest prophecies were so explicit, that 
no higher qualification could be requisite to comprehend 
their general meaning, than a freedom of the mind from 
prejudices in favour of the pretensions of die JewsA 
nation, — ^prejudices which the Samaritans, who hated the 
Jews, were not likely to entertain. 

It may be somewhat more difficult to produce the par- 
ticular predictions in which they found the Messiah de- 
scribed as a religious teacher. That predictions to thk 
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purpose do exist in the books of Moses, in terms which 
ivere clearly understood by the ancient Samaritans, can^ 
not reasonably be doubted; because we find this notion 
of the Messiah in the previous faith of the Samaritans^ 
of which the books of Moses were the sole foundation. 
If these prophecies are now ribt easy to be found, the 
whole difficulty must arise from the obscurity which 
time hath brought, through various causes, upon parti* 
cular passages of these very ancient writings, which ori^ 
ginally were perspicuous* 

It were, perhaps, not difficult to prove, that the pro- 
mise which accompanied the delivery of the law at Sinai 
— ^the promise i>f a prophet to be raised up among the 
Israelites, who should resemble Moses — ^hadtheMes- 
siah for its ultimate object; and from the appeal which 
is repeatedly made to it by the first preac);iers of Chris- 
tianity, — ^from the terms in which the inquiries of the 
Pharisees were propounded to the 8aptist,-^om the 
sentiments which the Jewi^ multitude were accustom- 
ed to express upon occasion of several of our Saviour's 
miracles, it is very evident, that, in the age of our 
Lord and his apostles, the Messiah was universally 
looked for by the Jewish nation, ^ the person in 
whom that promise v^as to receive its final and parti* 
cular completion^ In the office of a prophet, and mtfft 
particularly in the resemblance of Mose«, the character 
of a teacher is indeed included ; but of a national teacher 
of the Jews only, not pf an imiversal instructor of man- 
kind. This promise, therefore, could liardly be the 
foundation of the expectation which the Samaritans en- 
tertained of a public teacher who was to rescue tlie 
whole world from moral evil, by instructing all men in 
the true religion : for, in the letter of the prophecy, no 
such character appears ; nor is k probable, that before 
the merciful scheme of providence was developed and 
interpreted by the appearance of our Saviour and the 
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promulgation of the gospel, men would be so quick' 
sighted in the interpretation of daA figures and distant 
allusions, as to dedciy the character ci an univctsal 
teacher under the image of a prophet oi the Isra^tes. 
The passages, therefore, on which the Samaritans built 
their hope, we have yet to seek. 

One passage which, if I take its meaning right, coo- 
tsdns an illustrious prophecy to our purpose, occurs 
in the book of Deuteronomy. It is the begimuoer of 
that prophetic song m which Moses, just before his 
death, describes the future fortunes of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. This song is contained in the thxity-tlunl 
chapter of Deuteronomy, under the title -of ** The bles- 
sing wherewith Moses the man of God, at the point of 
death, blessed the children of Israel." The paiticubr 
passage of which I speak, lies in the second, tfaiid, 
fourth, and fifth verses. From the quick tnAsitaoos 
that are used in it from narrative to ejacuIatioQ, and 
from ejaculation again to narrative— and from the mix- 
ture of allusion to past facts and future Events — it has 
much of that natunil difficulty which is in some de* 
gree inseparable from this style of composition : aixl 
the natural difficulty of the passage seems consideFabiy 
heightened by the errors of transcribers ; insomuch, that 
the ablest critics seem to have despairU of reducing the 
original text to any grammatical propriety, or of drawing* 
from it any consistent meaning, without mych liber^ of 
conjectural emendation. If the interpretation which I 
shall venture to proposer should seem new, it will never- 
theless be thought a circumstance somewhat in its fa- 
vour, that, at the .same time that it brings the passage to 
a more interesting and tnore ccMinected sense than any 
other expoisition-^a sen^ too the most pertinent to the 
occasion — it requires fewer alterations of the present 
text than' are necessary in any exposition that hath been 
hitherto attempted. Of forty-two words, of which the 
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ivhole passage is composed, siz only undergo sught al« 
terations, and a seventh is omitted. The six alterations 
have the sanction of antiquity, — two from the Samaritan 
copy of the original text, three from the Greek transla- 
tion of the seventy, and the sixth from the Syro- Arabic 
and Chaldee versions. In the omission of the seventh 
word, which is the name of Moses in the fourth verse^ 
I have the consent of all judicious critics, who have 
found the omission necessary in all possible interpreta^- 
tions of the passage^ In this sacred poem, the particu-* 
lar benedictions of the several tribes are naturally pre- 
ficed with a thankful commemoration of that which was 
the great and general blessing of the whole nation — the 
revelation which they enjoyed, and the shigular privilege 
of a polity and a law of divine institution. The men- 
tion of these national prerogatives is mixed with in- 
timations of God's general tenderness for the whole hu- 
man race, with which the particular promises to the 
Jews, as hath been before observed, were seldom unac- 
companied in the earlier prophecies ; and, as I under- 
stand the passage, a prediction of the final conversion of 
the Jews to Christ, after a previous adoption of the Gen- 
tiles, finishes the lofty proem of the inspired song. Such, 
as I conceive it, is the general scope and purport of the 
passage ; of every part of which, with the few alterations 
I have hientioned, I shall now give you the literal trans- 
lation^— -or, where that cannot be done with perspicuiQr 
in the English language, the exact meaning, accompa- 
nied with so much of paraphrase and remark as may be 
necessary to illustrate the connection, and to justify my 
version in its principal peculiarities. 

The prophet enters upon his subject with poetical al- 
lusions to the most striking circumstances of the glori- 
ous scene which accompanied the promulgation of the 
law. 

" Jehovah came from Sinai; 
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" His uprising was from Seir: 

" He displayed his glory from mount Panu^ 

^^ And from the midst of the myriads came forth the 
Holy One,* — 

" On his right hand streams of firq." 
Seir and Paran were places in the wilderness idKie tbc 
divine glory had been sensibly displayed. The myriads, 
from which the Holy One is described as coming fixth^ 
were the myriads of attendant angejs whose descntper. 
haps was visible before the blaze of light burst forth 
which was the well known signal of the personal pre- 
sence of the Holy One, — ^that High and Holy One vfaose 
transcendant perfections and original existence separate 
him by an infinite interval even from the highest orders 
of the angelic nature. The streams of fire on hisngbt, 
are the incessant flashes of lightning which struck the 
whole assembly with dismay. 

The description being brought to this point, the thing 
next in order to be mentioned should be the utterance 
of tlie decalogue ; but here the prophet ihtemipts his 
narrative, to commemorate God's parental care of all 
mankind, in these pathetic ejaculations : 

" O loving Father of the peoples !" 

'* Of the peoples," — ^that is, of all the different nations 
of the world; for that is the force of " peoples" in the 
plural. 

" O loving Father of the peoples! 

'* All the saints are in thy hand; 

" They are seated at thy feet^ 

" And have received of thy doctrine." 
** All the saints- — good men of all families and of all 
countries are under thy protection." In our English 
Bibles we read ^* all his saints." It is upon the autfao- 



* '* The Ho^ One.^ The tame word 19 uned for G«4/, la ibe pv^B^ text of 
HaMLkAk.^£cfi/or. 
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rity of the Seventy that I throw away the pronoun, which 
not being expressed in their translation, had probably 
no place in their copies of the original ; and indeed its 
whole effect is but to destroy the generality of the ex- 
pression, on which the spirit of the sentiment entirely 
depends, " All the saints are seated at thy feet, and 
have partaken of thy doctrine." In these words, you 
will observe, the great Being who was styled the loving 
Father of the peoples is addressed in the specific charac- 
ter of a teacher; for the expression of sitting at his feet 
describes the attitude of scholars listening to the lessons 
of a master. " And they have received of thy doctrine, 
or of thy instruction.*' ** They have received — " In 
the public translation, the expression is in future rfmc, 
— " They shall receive ;" and, thus rendered, the pas* 
sage stands as a promise of the instruction of mankind 
by future revelations: but we have the authority of the 
Seventy to understand the original expression of time 
past. The promise of future instruction comes in an- 
other place : the allusion here is to past mercies, as an 
evidence of the universality of God's parental care of all 
mankind, in which the prophet professes his belief; and 
of this the past instances of general mercy, manifested 
in the revelations which had been granted to good men 
in the patriarchal ages, long before Uie institution of the 
Mosaic covenant, furnished a more pregnant proof than 
distant promises. After these ejaculations, the prophet 
resumes his narrative, and proceeds to mention the pro- 
mulgation of the law; which, prefaced as it is with these 
allusions to the world's old experience of its Maker's 
comprehensiye love, seems rather alleged as a recent 
instance of the general providence, than as an argument 
©f any arbitrary partial fondness for that particular race 
in which the theocracy was erected. 

" To us he prescribed a law." " He," the Holy One 
who came fordi from the midst of the myriads ; for the 
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jntervening ejaculations stand in parenthesesiand this Hoc 
is to be taken in connection with the two last of the initial 
stanza. 

** To us he prescribed a law. 

" Jacob is the inheritance of the in^eacher : 

" He shall be king in Jeshurun, 

" When the chiefs of At people shall gather them 
selves together 

** In union with the tribes of Israel," 
** Jacob is the inheritance of the preacher." This sen- 
tcnce renders the reason of tho institution of the far,- 
that the fanuljr of Jacob, for the general good of man 
kind, was chosen to be the inheritance or peculiar por. 
tion of the preacl^. They were appointed to be for 
many ages the imtnediate objects of Divine instruction 
and the depositaries of the sacred oracles. In tiiis sense 
Jacob was the iiyheritance of '^ the preacher/'-^ tki 
person who hath been in all ages, though in di&reo: 
ways at differei^t seasons, the dispenser of the U^ o[ 
revelation. Of this preacher Jacob is here called the ifl- 
heritance, in t^ same sense in which the Jewish natioQ 
is called " Ws own" in the first chapter of St Joho's 
gospel. 'The word which I have rendered by "the 
preacher" hath been generally taken in this place in the 
sense of " congregaticHi," which gives the whole passage 
a very different meaning : but the sense in which I take 
it, of " the preacher," is the usual signification of the 
word. The use of it in the sense of " congregation" is 
unei^ampled in the sacred writings, unless peiiiaps in 
this passage, in another in the book of Genesis, and ^ 
third in the book of Nehemiah. The passage of Ac 
book of Genesis will be particularly considered in the 
prosecution of our subject. The signification of tte 
word in question is not less ambiguous in that place 
than it is here ; and the sense of " the preacher" »^ 
equally suit the context. In Nehemiah, the sense is 
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somewhat doubtful ; and^ were It fieitno>. the style of 
Nehemiah is not the best staodard for iht interprefajtion 
of Moses. The ititerval between! the two ^mlers »1va$ 
long; and the changes and conuptioDs wfaieh the Ht- 
brew language underwent in ibe ciq^tivtty of • the Jbwi^ 
nation Were grcM^ and various; - The. hogk of £o(fe$t- 
astes was of an airli^ and>arpi^r^age; land thrwBlioUl 
that boG^, tbe^€9d».t«^cthe.coits«nt of «U inforpr^^^ 
signiaes ''the pfreacter.^' But ^ partiimlar 4dv^W«t 
of taking .the word hex«i in its im^l^Mid ¥to|iar iigfA^ 
cation, is the rw^arkable perAEiieiiiQ^Jwiliefe it jgiiP«S:t9 
the ensuing distich,---clearly dei|i(mstratiBg< the person 
of whom it is predicated that be shatt h^ a king ; which 
person it will be no eaiqr matter to ascertain, if« by adqpt* 
log any other meaning q£ this word, we lose.tito €k»cpp- 
tion of him which this line affeids^ ^^ He shall be kipg»^' 
The prewher, ' whose inheritance is Jacob, shall be 
king. Our ^blic tnmalation has it — '^ He Was kiog;'^ 
making the seMoice an assertion of something past, in- 
stead of a prediction* And this assertion scnne mider- 
stmd of Moses, who was no king, nor ever bore the 
title,— ^nd sottie, of God, of whcmi it were improper 
to say that he vw what he evei^ «r, king in Jeshuruo. 
With the authority of the Seven^, tho^ore, on my 
side, I throw aWsQr the letter which gives the verb the 
preterite £3rm, and understand it of time future. ^' He,V 
the preacher, " shall be king in Jeshurun^" The word 
*' Jeshurun^' is no patronymic of the Jewish nation ; but, 
by the natural force of it, seems rather to denote the 
whole body of the justified, in all ages of the world, and 
under all dispensations ; and it is to be taken with more 
or less restriction of its general meaning, according to 
the particular times whic^ may be the subject of dis- 
course. It is sometimes descriptive of the Jews, not as 
the natural descendants of Jacob pr of Abraham, but in 
their spiritual character of the justified, while they 
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tettcdtbe minis df die «dmdif4cd0Bdcharch; ttut, in 
9N^iiec»s which lespect <te adcfrtioa HtHmCeoAi, 
itdenoMB the «lMlft body of the faii^ gadittPed torn 
tko four mods of hcMveov la this ledittma the ud- 
llHntdi^of (^trwfinamAebeii^miiiiK, is wbliottt taier. 
rupltoni ttd shall ba without endi but ^ MettUk^i 
WfigdiMl t^tUtaCMfld tipdti oOf Lord's lUotoaAati and 
i«i «ttttldishin«M will be dnfi con^iteie, yihm te it. 
Ittllifius lews tihidi fi^eaowfedge 1^, This kinvdom I 
(KMWttive fD te hsie imilioisd* ia titt sMeilfoa ihst dbe 
ptMeher ob^ be Idttf in-ihat JesliiinM whidk shall hue- 
i^er be fSoiriposed itf lews Aid GentSes, ttvifi^te Mend- 
. tfdp Old aIiiBaioe,^it>fesdtig the sutie fiddly «id ettitiB-. 
ttf die «attetM;r^d|»^ 

^ThM it diipaira, thif ih diii propheey of MqsMi if iR 
hs»«HfiMr Avixed itt HMMong^ die Messiah k eaqdi- 
dtly described under die dntaeier of a pt«wter» in 
vSlose spbitual kingdom lews wd OeMOes ehal be 
mdted as dK 8tthject8 «f a eoiAMoa Lord. Thaaadtv. 
pratsiiOtttfddsMautfksblepsssBgBwtt.reecive, Idddr, 
(Coh^detkHe eoiifltntttion^ frrak the ducidation of m- 
Mher pto^hexy of an eadiet- age, in wtd^ Christ'^ cha- 
Hact^ 6[ H s«nta«l<«e£eher, orhls biuhiesb an least of 
teachhl^an ^ world, is desoribed JA «nftfl less iiable 
to attibigtf ity of l a teipr e ltt l iiMi, AfidlMsIflhaUcaQader 
In «iy next disconrse. 
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This fourth copier )^£t John's ^usAmmkmf^ 
mrraliVr nf our Satrkwr'd'vp^ to dieiomi itf: $irfj^ in 
Stmaria; andki ^ tei(t w&iiAxie the lottm«n^irb«9h 
Wis publicly borne by A^ fiMiife o£ ^ jibwp ^o «|^ 
truidi of his preteoflioos. .;>( 

Extraordinary as lAe &et msgr WMU tbili Hnrttmi^ 
4he erangefical MstxMy affmis Jdw 'lawt ti»?aiiftgfet#Nr 
dodnnents of the tnidi ol it^^^^-^bat die Siim^aBS «^ 
our Sa!vi:>ur's day not Only bdioiF^ to a Quipkf wbo wm 
to t^ome, but had truer oodons ^i«n tbe lewsthduroMu 
teiQpoGaries, of ^ nature and textent of the jsialysitig^ tp 
be expected ftomt \&tky and of ^ W6ms by iifhiiph k^ 
should be accomi^hed : tbe nature, of the sal)r«tipn, 
spiritual— ^the extent, universal-— 4he means, tea^ifaig. 
They expected a ddiverance of the whole world from 
moral evil, by a person who shouid app^r ,in the chET- ' 
racter of a universal teacher of ^ true relie^on. 

Of these just views of lihe Samaxitans, tbe books of 
Moses, which were the only parti of die Jewish scrip- 
tUi'es which the Samaritans received, were the bidy pos- 
sible foundation. The conclusion therefore seems in* 
fallible, that prophecies do actually exist in some part 
of the books of Moses, which describe the Mesijah a^ 
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a general teacher of ihcr true religion, and express tbSb 
character in terms which were cleariy^ understood by the 
ancient Sanuuitansf If these pyc^lieeies are now not 
easy to be founds the difficulty must arise frcxn the ob- 
scurity which time hath brought upon particufar pas- 
sages, of those very ancient writings,* which originally 
were perspicuous* If, by the assistance of Him who 
hath promised to be ever with u&, we should be enabled 
to succeed in our attempt to do the iiquries of time in 
soAte degree M^, and t& restore^ defisused pro p hecies of 
thb e^eat impoitance to their original eviden wetnist 
we shall have rendered some part df the service whkfa 
we owe to that great cause to the support of wluch our 
tifents and our studies stand solemnly devoted. 
' In My last discourse^ I produced a passage fiom At 
'book of Deuteronomy, wfaith, in whatever dbacmkf it 
mky h&ve lain for several ages, with fewer and afigfater 
emendations than are requisite to bring it to any other 
<:bn&d[slettmeaiung,adixuts an interpretation wMch makes 
it an iilufitriOtts prophecy to our purpoie. You w31 re- 
^cofiect, that the passage in the proem of that prophetic 
song in which Moses, just before his death, descrRxd 
the fortunes of the twelve tribes of krael. My tmah- 
tlon, which it may be useful to repeat, d)at the agree- 
ment and. resemblance between, this prophecy and some 
(Others which I now purpose to consider may be the 
•mdre readily perceived, — ^my translation ef the second 
and three following verses of the thirty-diird chapter of 
Deuteronojtiy, is in these words: 

^' Jeliovah came Grom Sinai; 

'^ His uprising was from Seir : 
. " He displayed his gloiy from mount Paran, 

'^ And from the midst of the tnyriads came forth the 
Holy One,— 

"On his right hand streams of fire. 

'* O loving Father of the peoples I 
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:^'AU the Samt$ aie m thy hand ; 
.^^-TTlcy anegeatedat thy feet, 
• " And have received of thy doctrine. 
*^To«usihe (theHiftly.One) piescribedalaw. 
*^ Jbdob is the inheritahee of the preacher : 
. ^^ He ' (the ppcaolier) shall be. king m Jeahurun,. 
"^^ When the ^eb of the peoples ^ititier themsehres 



*^ :In union iviththe .tribas of Israel.'^ 
< The niterpretation of tfab remarlcable passage \riii re- 
•cdlve great confktnatibn from die dacidatiM of another 
prophecy, of dsi earlier age, wliich I now take in hand. 
•The examination of this prophecy vriU consist of two 
ports. The first point wll be, 'to ascertain- its meaning, 
.as it fldands in our modem copies of the Hebvew text, 
untfaQiit anyaheation; and the second, to .con^der an 
emendation suggested by die okl versions, which, wid>- 
out altering the sense, considerably improves the per^i- 
cuity and heightens the spirit of the expression. 

When die patriarch Jacob was setting ouH for Padan- 
aiam, to form an alliance by mamage, aocording to the 
customs of those eariy> times, with the collateral branch 
of tuB mother's femily, his father Isaac's pairing blessing 
was to this effect: ^'^God Almighty blessthee, and itiake 
thee fruitful, and multiply thee ; and thoir shalt be a 
mukitude of peoples.*^ This blessing w^s rq^eated, it 
seems, to the patriarch, in his dream at Luz ; for though 
this cireumstance is not mentioned by Moses in its pro- 
per place, in his narrative of that extraordinary dream, 
in the twenty-eighth chapter of Genesis, it is, however, 
apparent, by the wqrds which in the forty-eighth chapter 
he puts into the mouth of, Jacob upon his death-bed. 
*• God Almighty appeared unto me at Luz, in the land 
Qf Canaan, and blessed me, and said unto me — Behold 
I will make thee fruitful, and multiply thee; and I will 
make of thee a multitude of peoples.'^ You will ot>. 
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serve, tliat it is not without a special reason dot I 
choose in these passages to sacrifice ffaepnoprietF ^ my 
English expression to an exact adherence to the letter 
of the Hel»ew text, in the use of the irorf ^' pcri^'* 
in the plural. In the original language of tiie CNd Tes- 
tament, the word^peoi^" in tlte singular tbfmfs sig- 
nifies sonie aingle nation* and, for the most patt, the 
individual nation of the Jews ; the plural waA ^ peo- 
ples'' signifies many nhtions, either Jews «id CScnifles 
promiscuously, or the variona nations of die Geotfles, 
as distinguished from the Jews. Our translators, m^duB 
instance over* studious of the purity of their £fi|^ 
style, have 4]iK>pped this imporiant distinction tfarongli. 
out the whole <^ the Old Testamept; and thus the 
force ond spirit of the origiiud, wherever it A>p"w|F 
upon this distinction, which is the case in tnaa^ pio- 
phedc texts, is unhappily lost in QOit public transfatiaa 
But, to return. 

This same blessing was again repeated upcn the pa^ 
triarch's return froiti Padan-aram, when God appeared 
to him, and said-~^* I am God Almighty. Be frnilfiil 
and multiply. A nation and a company of nations sbaD 
be of thee." It is the same word in the or^pioal wMfch 
is rendered in our Ei^ish Bibles in this third beaedic. 
tion, by a " company," and in the two former possces 
by a " multitude :" but it is of great importance t» iob- 
serve, that in the promise made to Abraham that he 
should be a father " of many nations," or, acconiing to 
die margin, " of a multitude of nations," a veiy di^- 
cnt woid is used. Were the marginal inteiprctation 
adopted, the terms of this promise to Abraham, and of 
the blessings pronounced upon Jacob upon three difierent 
occasions, in our English Bibles would be very much 
the same: whereas in the original they are essentially 
difterent; and the diflference lies in the principal woid, 
in the word which e-^rcsses the matter of the promise. 
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)At^f as A dttnetiess 6? die tetma^ jf it really equated, 
t»«ida'beari ai^tkietit for aa^gmng one and tlie aame 
mettiint; to ^ ixrotnises, so a regular tariatioti of the 
teflM ift wtdch the promises to Abraham a^ to his 
^randdiM were coateytd^ whm thepitHntee was repeatid 
twiM to Abraham'-*-46 Jacob three tkiies^ created a strotig 
{Mtetti|Kk>ii that the promises to these different persons^ 
U Whieh fSt> 6irikii% a diffeititee of the terms was so 
tionsfitfxtlf observed, hud different objects : and the event 
of thiiigs eonfimid the suspicion. Of Abraham^ who 
t^as the common aneestot of the Israelites, the Arabians, 
ifae Idnniseana^ and many other nations of th6 EaA, it 
Might be ai^d with tmdi» in the literal sense of the 
wordd, ^ tfukt ^ should be the father of many nations." 
But, of Jacob, whose whole posterity was contaiiied in 
the single tiation of the Jews, I cannot see with what 
propriety it could be said that ^' a company of nations 
ahoUld come out of Aim/' or that he should be ^* made 
a multitude of peopk^.^' To say that nations or peoples 
^tand only for tribes, is an ill-devised subterfuge of, 
Jewish eitpofiitors: it is founded upon a principle which 
win ever midead, because k is in itself false (though, 
by the Way, it is the favourite assumption of our mo- 
dern iSocinians, and is the foundation of their vtrhoks 
sy^em), that the prophetic style describes little thingi 
by gigantic images. Even in the spiritual sense, the 
expression that Jacob should be a multitude of peoples, 
or that a company of nations should come out of him, 
would be improper and unprophetic; for the various 
races of men, who, by embracing the faith of Christ, 
aie become in a spiritual sense the children of Abraham 
and of Jacob, are in the same spiritual sense, by virtue 
of their adoption into the blessol family, become parts 
c^the one nadon of the spiritual Israel, and are no longer 
to be calkd in any spiritual sense a multitude or a com* 
pany of peoples or of nations. It is a just pbservation 
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of the learned Crfvin, that ^ prophecy whjph sbodd 
have described the Cltti^tiaa commuaky uoder -lbs 
imase of a variety of natioiis, would have been no hies- 
8ing> but a curse ; since, according to tjie regular afjak- 
ficatioD of tlie pnH>heticimages, which have their icgu- 
br anddel}ernuned.significatioQ3 no Iqsa than the woids 
of commcm speech, such a propbegy would hetye been 
predictive of factions and schisms, and would have 
threatened a dissdutbn of thfit ii^ity on which the vrd- 
iare of the cliurcjh depends. The word whi^^lv m these 
promises to Jacob, is rendered. by " multitude" or 
^^ company" in our English Bibles, takes its oripaaud 
its meaning from a root, y/hieh propt^ly signifies ^^ to 
assemble," otto "call an assembly i^^^tfid the force of 
it in these passages seems more properly expressed k 
the Greek translaticm of the Seventy tlian by any later 
interpreter. Their t^nslation is to this ^Sxt: In the 
two first places, " I will make thee for the gathering to- 
gether of nations;" in the third, pface, ^' Uie gathering 
together of nations shall be from thee ;" — and the gi- 
thering together whicl> its intraded, can be no other than 
the gathering of all nations into one in Christ, But, if I 
mistake not, this great event is much more exiM«siy 
iXiention^d in these passages than it appeairs to be even 
in the version of the Seventy; the Messiah being per- 
^naUy mentioned under the ^laracter of the *' Qatherer 
of the nations;" for the word which the Seventy render 
by " the gathering together," and the English translatoi^ 
by ^^ a multitude of company," may by its deriva^w 
cither signify the persons of which an assembly is com- 
posed, in whidi sense our £ngli^ translators understood 
it,— or the act of bringing them together, which is the 
sense the Seventy express ; or it may bear a third sense, 
which perhaps is of all the most pertinent in the passages 
in question : it may st^md for the person by whose au- 
thority the assembly is convened. Any one of these 
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tiMe 6eoae9, ibc word, for i^ natural force, may bear 
ittdifenendy; mi in which of the three it is in any par- 
Ikiilar passage to be taken, can only be <ietermined by 
the occasion upon which it is introduced, by what is said 
of it, and by the words with which it is immediately 
connected. In the passages in question, the firsfBenae 
seems absokitely excluded bf tRe truth of histcHy, with 
ygbkh true prophecy must ever be consistent : Jacob ne- 
-^tr became the &ther of a multitude of nations. Of the 
rsmftimng two, we are at liberty to choose that which ^ 
may be most consistent with history and with the gene- • j^; 
nd tenor of the ancient prophecies, and may give the 
most importance to the sense smd the most spirit to tile 
expression. The sinrit of the expression will be the 
most striking, if the last of the three senses be adopted, 
that of a person ; for, with this sense of the word, the 
literal rendering of the three passages will be thus: Of 
the two first, *• I have appointed thee for a gatherer of 
the pe(q2les:"-of the third, '^ A nation and the gatherer 
of nations shall arise fronir |hee.'* Were I satisfied that 
our modern copies of* the Hebrew text give these pro- 
mises to Jacob precisely in the terms in which they wefb 
orig^ally delivered to him, without the alteration or 
omission of a, single fetter, I might perhaps allege, in 
cenfirmati(m of the interpretation I would propose, that 
our Lord may be imagined to allude to this prediction 
of himself under the character of a gatherer of the na- 
tions, in those pathetic words with which he closed his 
]mblic preaching. ^ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thou iiiur<- 
deress of the prophets! thou that stonest them that are 
sent uijto thee ! how often would I have gathered thy 
diHdren together in what manner the hen gathereth her 
own chickens under her wings, and ye would not!" 
But; whichever be the true rendering, — whether " the 
gatherer," for which my opinion stands, or " the gather- 
ing together," which the Seventy approve,— the pro- 
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phecjr ^dntains ah evident allusion eitfier- to die person 
of Christ as a teacher, or to his business as a teaduag; 
for although the ambiguous word, in the sense of an as- 
sembly, seems to carry no natural limitation of its 
meaning, but might stand for any assembly coavened 
by proclamation, without regard to any pardcuhr end 
or purpose for which it Might be hdden, yet Ac most 

^ frequent use of it among the sacred writers is for assem- 
blies of which the purpose is either civil qonsuhatioa or 
religious worship and instruction : and the cbnl assem- 

• blies to which it is applied, are for the most part tboae 
in which something of religious business mixes itsfdf 
more or less with the purpose of the meeting: so that, 
in the sense of ** an assembly," it pretty much cones- 
ponds with the English word "congregation," which 
by its natural force might stand for any assembly, and 
yet, by the usage of our best writers, and indeed of 
common speech, is appropriated to religious assemblies. 
By analogy, therefore, we may conclucte that this same 
word, in the sense of " an assembler," must peculiariy 
denote the person who presides in a religious congrega- 
tion, who leads the* public worship, and instructs the 
people: and the gatherer of nations, in this sense, is die 
proper character of the founder of a religion which was 
to be adopted by the whole Gentile world; except, per- 
haps, that it may seem somewhat more comprehensive,' 
as describing a person who should gather the nations, as 
our Saviour would have gathered the children of Jeru- 
salem, for the double purpose of teaching and of saving 
them. 

In these passages, therefore, of the book of Genfcsis, 
as they stand in our modem copies of the Hebrew text, 
whether we follow the version of the Seventy, 'or adopt 
another which the original w6rds will equally bear, we 
have an explicit prediction of the instruction and salva- 
tidh of the Gentiles, to be accomplished by a descendant 
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of Jacob* The two first, indeed, in which it is sai4 to 
Jacob tka| he shcHild be, or that God had appomted 
him to be for a gatherer or,for the gathering of the peo* 
pks, declare pa*haps the generalbenefit immediately in- 
tended by the selection of Jacob's family, who, for the 
general good of all mankind, were appointed to be for 
a certain period the depositaries of the true religion, and 
the objects of a miraculous discipline. Their inter- 
course, in various ways at different periods — by con«^ 
quest or by commerce, by alliance or by servitude-— * 
with the principal empires and most enlightened nations 
of the world, in the earliest times with the Moabites, 
the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, and the Syrians of Da- 
mascus; afterwards with the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
and the Persians ; then with the Greeks ; and last of al) 
with the Romans ;— the intercourse of the Israelites, in 
every period of their state, with the people that was the 
most considerable for the time, was the means of keep- 
ing alive some knowledge of the true God even among 
the hieathens, in such a degree at least as might prepare 
the world for a general revelation at the appointed season. 
They were, as some of their own rabbin have very well 
expressed it^ the witnesses of the one true God to all 
mankind. In this sense Jacob was appointed for the 
eongregations, or for the teacher of the people : his pos- 
terity was a race of priests, a nation of prophets. The 
third passage specifically respects either the general sal- 
vation of the Gentiles, qr the person who was to save 
them by teaching them a true religion and a pure wor- 
ship. According to the version of the Seventy, " The 
gathering together of the nations shall be from thee," 
this passage is exactly parallel with our S«:viour's own 
words, in his conference with the Samaritan woman, 
" Salvation is of the Jews." The salvation of the Gen- 
tiles is predicted ; and thevaccomplishment of it is as- 
crjtied to a descendant of Jacob. According to the 
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verskm which to me seems preferaUe, it is a prapbeGy 
describing a deseendant of Jacob by die character of At 
Saviour and the teacher of all makitid. 

We find, therefore, in this promise to Jacob, as it is 
re^-esented in the copies of the Hebrew text wiiich are 
now in use, such a declaration of, God's merciful caie 
of all mankind— ^so e^tpiicit a prediction of a teacher, 
or at least of a teaching of the Gentiles, as may sufi- 
ciently account for the just views which the Samaritsis 
'entertained of the nature as well as of die extent of the 
Messiah's redemption. 

I cannot take leave of diis same prophecy, widiout 
considering an enlendation which the tran^tion of the 
Seventy suggests. The true object of the prophecy is 
that which appears in the ititerpretation of the Greek 
translators— *die mysterious scheme of Providence of 
gathering all nations into one in Christ. But, thougjh the 
Seventy have so far succeeded as not to misintetpRt 
(for they have expressed the true purport of die piro- 
phecy, and have introduced no false images whoch die 
original words do not convey), whether diey have had 
the good fortune to seize the true turn of the original 
expression, and have given the prophecy in its genuine 
form as well as its true meaning, wffl bear a question. 
In dieir translation, the prophecy is a simple predietHm 
of the event. The original words will bear an exposi- 
tion which render it an animated prediction of tlie per- 
son by whom the event was to be accomplished, in that 
particular character in which we have the highest reason 
to think he is actually described in some passages of the 
Mosaic writings which have been long misunderstood. 
The different interpretations of this passage have ail 
arisen, as I have in a preceding part of this discourse 
explained, from the ambiguity of a single word, which 
by its natural force may inilifferently sigtjify eitfier a 
multitude assembled, the act of assembling, or the per- 
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son l^ whose au Aonty the BaaaMy is convened. U 
the ambiguous word be taken in die last of these three 
meanings, the literal rendering of the three passages in 
question w91 be to this eflbct : Of the two first, *^ Thou 
diak be," or ** I have appomted thqp to be for a gaAerer 
of die peofdes:" of the third, ^* A nation and the ga« 
tfaerer of nations shaU arise from Ihee." I shall not 
dweH upon the arguments that might be alleged for giv« 
ing a preference to this mterpretatiiHi of the passages in 
qoesdon, as the ordinal text stands in our modem co-* 
pies; but I shall proceed to show, that in dder copies, 
which were l&ely to be more sincere, this was the most 
obvious if not the doly sense which the Hebrew words 
presented* 

The copies of the Hebrew text which are now in use, 
from which the English and most modem tran^tions 
of the Old Testament have been made, give the text 
frtiich the Jews have thought proper to consider as au* 
thendc, since a revision of the sacred books by certain 
learned nibbtn who lived several centuries after Christ* 
These critics, by then* very imperfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, wUch in their time had been a deafd 
language among the Jews themselves for many ages, and 
by their prejudices against our Saviour, were but ill 
qualified for their arduous undertaking. I would not 
over^onfi^tendy charge then^ with an impiety of which 
they have been su^)ected — of wilful cormptions of the 
prophedc text in prejudice of our Lord's pretensions. 
To say die tmth, I am litde inclined to give credit to 
diis heavy accusation: the Jews, to do them justice, 
with all their prejudices, have ever shown a laudable de< 
gree of religious veneration for the sacred text, and 
have emplcyyed the greatest pains, though not always by 
the most judicious means, to preserve its integriQr. I 
am therefore unwilling to believe that any Jew would 
make the least wilful iteration in any expression which 
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he believed to have proceeded from the inspired pen. 
But, although I am inclined to acquit them erf the impa- 
tation of wilful corruptions (Without any impeacfaaen^ 
however, of the candour of those who judge more se- 
verely; for they have room enough fiar their suspicionsX 
It is biit reasonable to suppose, — ^it were unreafloaahfe 
to suppose the contrary,— ihat where various reai^iigs 
occurred of any prophetic text, these Jewish critics 
would give the preference, not in malice, but in the 
error of a prejudiced mind,-»^Aey would give Ac pre- 
ference to that reading which might seem the katst &- 
vourable to the scheme of Christianity, and to give the 
least support to the claims of that Saviour wfatim Aeic 
ancestors had crucified and ^in : and that Ais was ac- 
tually their practice, might be proved by many striking 
instances. It is therefore become of great importance, 
to consider how certain texts might stand in moie an- 
cient copies of the sacred writings ; wluch is of^ to 
be discovered from the translations and paroi^irases mude 
before the appearance of our. Saviour, and of ooose- 
quence before any prejudices against him could opentfe. 
Among these, the Greek translation of the Pentateuch, 
for its great antiquity, deserves the highest atlraticm; 
being about two hundred and sixty years older than the 
Christian asra. And though an extreme caution shook! 
be used in admitting any conjectural emendati<xis of the 
sacred text, lest we should corrupt what we attempt to 
amend, yet the historical inquiry after the varieties of 
the ancient copies cannot be prosecuted with too much 
freeidom: for, though it might be dangerous to make 
any alteration of the modem text, except upon the 
most certain evidence, yet it can never be dangerous to 
know of any particular text that it was once read other- 
wise; and the inquiry might often prove the means of 
restoring many illustrious prc^hecies. Nor can I see 
for what reason we should be scrupulous to adqpt read- 
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ings which give perq[>icuity to psurticular passagesp and 
heighten the prophetic evidence, when we have the 
highest reascm to believe that those readings were re* 
ceived by the Jews themselves, in their unprejudiced 
times; and were only called in question afterwards, for 
the positive testimony the/ seemed to bear to our Sa^^ 
viour's claims^ and to the gospel doctrine of a general 
redemption. The passages which would be most apt to 
suffer through the prejudices of the later Jewish critics, 
would be those in which the call of the Gentiles ^vas 
most openly predicted, and in which the Messiah was 
described as an universal teacher. 

We have seen that this description of the Messiah is 
contained in the promises to Jacob, as they stand in the 
modem Hebrew text. From an attentive consideration 
of the Greek translation of the Seventy, I cannot but 
persuade myself that this character of the Messiah was 
far more explicitly expressed in the copies of the He« 
brew from which that version was made, though it was 
not clearly understood by those translators; and yet the 
whole difference between their copies of the original and 
thQse of the modem Jews consists in the omission of a 
single letter in the later copies. The word " gathering," 
or " gatherer,'' on the true sense of which so much de- 
pends, i% rendered by the Seventy, in every one of the 
thre^ passages in question, in the plural number, — not 
" gathering^'* but " gatherings ;^^ and yet the original 
Hebrew wordi in the present state of die text, is sin- 
gular. These translators have in general followed their 
original with such scrupulous exactness, expressing in 
their Greek all the grammatical peculiarities of their 
Hebrew original, often at the expense not only of the 
()urity but of the perspicuity of their style, that no one 
who has had the opportunity of giving a critical atten- 
tion to that translation wiU believe, that the Seventy 
would in three places, where they found a word in tlK^ 
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Hebrew which could oot but be aiagaUBV chowe, wkfa- 
out any necessity, to expres^i it by a pluml wonl in 
Greek: and every one who cannot bdkve diis, wiH 
find himself compelled to conclude that that wosd, 
which in our modem copies^ the Hebrew text is ne- 
cessarily singular, in the copies which the Sevenly used 
was something that mii^t ba taken fqr a pluraL The 
addidoQ of a single letter (and that a letter ^4iich tran- 
scribers have been very apt to omit) to die word wbkii 
now occurs in die Hebrew, will give it that plurai form 
which the Seventy have expressed: bnt, with ^addi- 
tion of this letter, the Hebrew word may be ekher that 
plural word which the Seventy understood it to be, or a 
singular word which literd^ signifi^'^^ die preacher." 
" The words of the preaeher^ die son of I>rvid, king 
of Jerusalem. Vanity of vanities, saith die pr^ttiier/' 
This, you know, is the titfe and the beg^umig oC4he 
book of Ecdesiastes. The word which •here, and jd 
other parts of this same book, is very propeity ren- 
dered in our English Bibles by '^ the preacher,'' di&rs 
not in a single letter from that plural word which in 
the promises to Jacob the Seventy have rendered by 
** the gatherings," But since this wcMti*, by the consent 
of all interpreters, signifies. '^ die preadier'' throog^ut 
the book of Ecclesiastes, why should it be otherwise 
understood in other passages of Scripture, where die 
same sense may suit tlie context? In the promises to 
Jacob, no other sense of the word will equally suit the 
context, since no other interpretation of the word pro- 
duces an equal perspicuity of the whole sentence. This, 
therefore, is the sense in which it is most reasonable to 
understand it; and the literal translation of these three 
passages, as the text appears to have stood in the copies 
which the Greek translators followed, will be thus : Of 
the two first, ** Tliou shalt be," ot " I have appointed 
thee to be for a preacher of the peoples :" of the third, 
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" A nation^ and the preacher of nations shall come out 
of thee.'^ It is no great objection to this interpretation! 
that the Seventy missed it : these translators were Jews,- 
and would be little inclined to admit a sense of any text 
which diould make it a prediction of the Messiah in the 
express character of a teacher of the Gentiles. They 
took up, therefore^ with tanother meaning, which the 
word, considered by itself, might equally bear, though 
it rendered the sentence less per^icuous. The want of 
perspicuity was a circumstance in which they found a 
shelter for their prejudices. They perhaps imagined, 
that ^^ the gathering of the na^ns," tiiough by the pro- 
per import of the Hebrew words it expressed " a gather- 
ing of the nation for the purpose of instruction and sal- 
yation^" was only an obscure prediction of a universal 
monarchy of the Jews, to be established by the Messiah, 
€ind a. gathering of the Gentiles under that monarchy by 
conquest : and an obscure prediction of this exaltation 
of their own nation was more to their taste than an ex- 
plicit prophecy of the Messiah as a general benefactor. 
The, Samaritans, who had no interest in the national 
prost)erity of the Jews their enemies, were better inter- 
preters. 

To sum up the whole of this long but interesting dis- 
quisition, it appears that the promises to Jacob, con- 
veyed first in his father Isaac's parting blessing — re- 
peated in the patriarch's dream at Luz, and, for the last 
time, when God appeared at Peniel — in any sense in 
which they can be taken, contain, especially the kist 
of them, a clear prophecy of the Messiah as a univer-P 
sal teacher. The precise terms in which these pro- 
mises were conveyed, \ are in some small degree un- 
certain ; for we fijid, in the translation of the Seventy, 
the plainest indications of a small differeuce, in all the 
three texts, between their copies ^nd those which are 
now received. The difference h. only of a single letter 
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in tlie ancient copies, which is not found i& thope of tbe 
present day ; and this variety affects nol the seme of tbt 
promise, but makes some dilFerence in thede^ee of 
precision with ^ich the sense is expressed. The Itnns 
of the promise, according to the one <v the odier of 
these two difierent readings^^-^ccording to tlie andeot or 
the later copies, are unquestionably correct : naij ac- 
cording to either, the genets^ purport is iht mue: but 
if the greater correctness lie in the later copies, llieB dx 
Messiah's character of a teacher of the nadtont monl^ to 
be drawn from the general charactef of a gallMw, in 
which it is contained, or his particular business of teach- 
iHg the nations, from the general business of g i iifc r iiin 
them. If the ancient copies gave the truer reading, then 
tlie Messiah is expressly announced under the qsecflk 
character of a " preacher of the nations." 

In either waj^, wc have found, in these promiaesin 
the book of Genesis, of which the Samaritans acknow- 
ledged the authority, an explicit prophecy of the Mes- 
siah as an universal preacher. Two prophecies, ^ere- 
fore, of this import, seem to be yet legible in the boob 
of Moses ; and, by bringing these prophecies to fight, 
we discover a new circumstance of agreement b^wcca 
the character which our Lord sustained and theprafdie- 
cies that went before concerning him. -" 

I would now turn your attention for a moment to a 
subject which might well deserve a particular discMsion, 
— the evidence upon which the Samantans, hx)idng fcr 
a Christ to come, were itiduced to bdieve ^t iesan 
^vas the person. What was the evidence which produced 
•this belief? — what is the evidence on which we b^eve? 
We are curious to examine the philosoj^y of (fae doc- 
trine : we seek for tlie completion of prophecks, and for 
the evidence of miracles : unless we see signs and won* 
ders, we will not believe ; — but upon what evidence did 
the Saniiiritans believe? We read of no miracles per. 
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totmoA ammg ifac Sycbantes. That we read of none is 
not a proof that none were performed ; but if any were, 
It was noteTktence of that kind whi^ topk possession 
of die hOEQts of tbe Samaritans ; — ^they allege our Sa- 
viour's doctrine as the ground of their conviction ; and 
our Sdviour's doctrine carries with it such internal evi- 
denqe^*— it is in itself so rational and consistent — in its 
consequences so conducive tp that which must be the 
tfcU end oi a Divine revelation, if any such be extant, 
^^t 4»QO¥6n9 a a^ieme . of salvation so wonderfully 
adi^rtad botb to the p^^eattons of God and the infirmities 
of man, that a inind which hath not lost, by the force 
of vicious .hal>its, its natural sense of right and wrong 
-*^its natuial appirobation of what is good, and great, and 
amiable, wiU always perceive the Christian doctrine to 
be that which cannot easily be disbelieved when it is 
isorly pn^ounded. The Samaritans heard this doctrine 
fiMQ the Divine teacher's mouth for the dbcMt spade of 
twa^ys : we, in the writings of the evangelists, have a 
conipkrte summary of his triemiial preaching ; we have, 
jokied witii the detail of many df his miracles, the ddi- 
neatiiioi of bis chamcter^ <aqd the history of his wdnder- 
fulUfe oi p|et|r and love: we have seen the fordtude 
widi which he i)e|»eUed temptatioi^-^the patience with 
which he endured reprpachin^the resignation with which 
lie underwent the punishment of others' crimes : in the 
figuted hnsoage of the apostle, we ourselves have heard 
him p9each,-t.we hare seen him crucified,~-we have 
seen him rise again; we experience hb present power, 
in ibe providential preservation of his church and sup- 
pc»t of his doctrine* The Samaritans were convinced 
by a preaching of two days : how, then, shall we e^cape^ 
if we n«!glect so great ^aly^tion ! 



SERMON XXVII. 



Philippiaks ill. IS. 

Ijst usj therefore J m many a$ be perfM, be tkm { 
and if in any thing ye be atherxme maded^ Geiehdi, 
reveal even this tmto you* 

1 HE obscurity of this text arises from tm> Gaues^^ 
from a double sense of tfie word *^ minded,**' and from 
an improper use of- the word " otfierwise*" 

The word " minded'* predicates indifferently any sMe 
of mind, — ^this or that particular state, accordnig dsAt 
occasion upon which it is used, and the wcntls widi 
which it is connected, may limit and qualiiy its genenl 
meaning. A state of the miadimay be eidier a state of 
its dispositions and affections towaids external ofcgects, 
«--a stiite of its hopes and fears-*^its desires and arer- 
sions — its schemes, purposes, and machinations ; or a 
state of the intellect with respect to its internal &cidtks 
•*— the quickness of tlie apprehension — the. strengdi of 
the memory — ^the extent of knowledge, and the truth 
or error of opinion. Tlie condition of a man's mind 
with respect to these or any other circumstances of its 
appetites — its native powers or acquired endowments, 
may be expressed in our language by his being thus 
or thus miiKlcd. By this great latitude of its signifi* 
cation, the English word ** minded" serves to conwy 
the meaning of a great variety of words m th^ original' 
languages of the holy Scriptures. In this particular test, 
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however, it b one imd the same word in tlie orifl^nal 
which answers in both parts of the sentence to the wordl 
^' minded:" and this cniginal wcHtl might seem, by its 
^ nature and derivation, to be capable of the same' variety 
of meaning as the English ; but, by the usage of the sa- 
cred writers, its signification, so lar as it ccnrresponds at 
all with the Englbh word " minded," is far more re- 
strained ; for it is never applied to the intellectual part 
of the mind, but with respect to the opinions, — ^nor to 
the dispoakian, but in areli^ous sense, to express the 
state of moral tastetoid smtiment. It carries, however, 
a double meaning, seeing it may express a state pf mind 
with reelect either to opinion or teligious disposition. 
It is used in these two different senses in the diflferent 
bnuiches of the text ; and this double ^plication of the 
same word, in different clauses of the. same sentence, 
makes the whole difficulty of the passage as it lies in the 
onginal. 

But, ki our Ei^iish translation, this difficulty is greatly 
heightened by the improper use of the word " other- 
wise," which in our famguage is a word of comparison 
between isdividual things, insomuch that it can never 
be used with propriety uidess it is answered by the 
comparative "than" either expressed or undo'stood; 
and the txpression " to be otherwise minded," in the 
English language, {ui^perly signifies to be in a state of 
mind other than some certain state afterwards menticxied 
or already described. In the text, I doubt not but the 
generality of the reader^ of the English Bibles imagine 
an opposition is intended between " thus minded" and 
^^ otherwise minded," and would perhaps supply the 
sentence thus: ** Let us, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded; and if in any thing you be otherwise minded 
than thus, God shall reveal even this unto you." This, 
at least, se^ms to be the exposition to which the English 
expressions naturally lead : but this exposition will lead 




lis fin* ttvvay fmm tny thing tfatt imsrbe nppBsoi tebe 
a wi^ man's meaning. 

Now, the original woird which hhae readeni ^'^ 
wise/* is frequently indeed used, Uk* tlie 
to indicate comparison; yet, in its (j t iUMn y 
proper meaning, in which I think it is to b&UkcD faerep 
it predicates generally, without reference to indiviiiai 
temis of comparison, the opposite <tf sameBess ormii* 
formity,— -that is, difference or v&Attf; afid k 
perhaps be better rendered by die English wcid 
riously.** We will take the liberty, thereibte, to t 
tute '' viffiously*' in ^e place of '' otherwise'' m dw 
text ; and, bearing in remembrance ihe ddubie mcaniqg 
of die word '* minded,'' let us see what seose^tibe pM* 
sage, thus corrected, will present ^ Let us, aa anojir 
as be perfect, be thus minded ; and if ki any tfak^ yoa 
be varioudy minded, God sliall reveal even tlua 
you." Light seems to open on the passage : die 
tlon which before perplexed us between" dim miadBd" 
and ** otherwise minded" now diaappaars. Hie de£« 
ciency of the sentence is in anodier part thm we at fiist 
l&uspected, and is to be very diffi:rendy mppl^sd. ^ Let 
us, as many as are perfect, be thus minded ; and tf kiaflf 
thing ye be variously minded, God shall reveal ti^ yoa 
even this thing concerning wfHeh you have umow iRMk" 
t doubt not but you now perceive that die ^xfaortatiai 
to be " dius minded" respects certain virtuooa haUis of 
the mind — certain sentiments with respect to rdiipoitt . 
practice, which the apostle would recommend it to tfe 
Philippians to assume : and the supposition <^ lliek be- 
ing variously minded, regards certain d^renoea of 0|h- 
iiion which he apprehended might subsist attiong them 
when this epistle was written, and which, he assures 
them, the good habits he prescribes, were they once be- 
come universal, would in a great measure abolish, by 
that especial blessing of God's overruling pfondenoe 
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wmA&MtJIamkig Sfmt wfak& ever accompanies the up* 
tight and sincere. 

The diapoaition or habit of the mind which the apostle 
Mcxwrnenfe, is that which in the verses imme^tely 
fsecedbig the text he has described as his own^^-namely, 
such a CQOBtatit and earnest desire of continual improve* 
ment in the habits of a Christian Itfe, as made him think 
lightly of my proficiency he had actually made in it, 
otherwise than as a necessary step towards farther at* 
tunmasts. Having expressed his high sense of the im- 
portance of the Christian doctrine, and the merit of that 
righteousness which consists in the exercise of Christian 
duties, and arises from a true and lively faith in Christ, 
lie declares, in the tenth and eleventh verses, that he is 
content to be cotific»tned to his Master's death,-— that is, 
to su&r and to die, as he did, for the good of mankind, 
and for the interests of the true religion, if by any 
lae&ns he might *^ attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead. Not," says he, ^* that I have yet gotten hold,— 
not that I am secure of attaining the great prise to 
whidi I aspire, or am already perfect, — ^but I perse- 
\€xt in the pursuit, if, by my utmost diligence, I may 
at last lay hold of it : for which purpose, — that I might 
persevere in this great pursuit, and at last lay hold upon 
the prize,— hold has been taken of me by Jesus Christ.'* 
There is in the original, a certain animated play (not 
unusual in the most serious discourse, nor abating any 
thing of its seriousness, but adding to its force) upon 
the double meaning of the wchxI " lay hold.'' A person 
IsQ^s hold upon a thing, wl^n he takes possession of it, 
and daiais it as his right and property. In this sense, 
the apostle speaks with much diffidence and humility of 
Ws hope of laying hold of his reward. A guide lays 
hold of a person „that is going out of his way, to lead 
him into it, or of a feeble person, to suf^ort him. In 
this^nse the apostle speaks of Christ's kying hold on 
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him, to conduct him into the path of life, and to stap^ 
port him in it ; at die same time, not without some ob^ 
lique allusion to the miraculous manner of his first coo- 
version, under the image of a sudden and violent seizure. 
The apostle goes on. ^^ Brethren, I do not so acooont 
of myself as if I had already gotten hold ;-— zealous as I 
have been in the propagation of the faith, — ^patient as I 
am under all the sufferings in which it has involved me, 
^—-prepared as I am to sacrifice my life in its support, yet 
I do not entertain the arrogant opinion, that, by tbese 
services or these dispositions, I have already earned my 
reward. I pretend to no merit beyond this one thing, 
that, forgetting what is behind, — ^thinking little of attain^ 
ments already made, — I stretch forwards to what is yet 
before, endeavouring at continual improvement. I make 
towards the goal, for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. This is my mind : these are my no- 
. tions of our duty : these are my views of our perfec- 
tion ; and let us all, as many as be perfect, — as many as 
pretend to perfection, or would aspire after it, — ^be thus 
minded; and if in any thing ye be variously minded, — 
if in certain points of doctrine, or concerning some par- 
ticulars of external worship, you are not all agreed, pro- 
vided you are sincere in the desire, and constant in the 
endeavour to improve, God will enlighten your under- 
standings, and bring you, by a general apprehendon of 
the truth, to agree no less in your opinions than in the 
general principles of life." The apostle goes on, in die 
following verse. '^ Be that zs, it may, so far as we have 
already attained, walk by the same rule ; have your minds 
upon the same thing.'' This is the exact rendering of 
the sixteenth verse. The words " let us," which occur 
twice in the English translation, — " let us walk by the 
same rule," and " let us mirtd the same thing," — die 
words " let us" are in both places an addition of the 
trandators, and darken the meaning. " But, wliateyer 
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difleitnces of opinion may remain among you,'^ says the. 
apostle, '^ in that which I for my part consider as the 
only perfection to which I have yet attained, agree in 
following my example : walk by ttic same rule by which 
I walk, of neglecting the things that are behind, and 
making for the goal ; have your minds upon the same 
thing which my mind is set upon — ^a continual prqgress 
and improvement," 

Thus I have opened to you what I conceive to be the 
true meaning of the text* Indeed, it is the only one that 
can be drawn without violence from the words, and is 
the best suited to the purport of the apostle's discourse : 
and, among a great variety of expositions that have been 
proposed, there is but one other that seems to deserve 
the least attention,* — which is that of those who, in the 
4ixpression " thus minded," refer the word " thus" to 
the opinion ^hkh the apostle expresses in the be^n- , 
ning of this chapter, concerning the ceremonies of thp 
•Mosaic law, — that they make no part g€ a Christian's 
duty ; and the' diiference of opinion expressed in the 
words " otherwise minded," they understand of a differ^ 
ence of opinion between the apostle himself and some 
members of the church to which he writes, upon that 
particular question concerning the importance of the 
Jewish ceremonies: and thus they bring the sense of 
the text to nothing more than a declaration concerning 
those who might stand for the ob^gation of the ceremo* 
iiial law under the ChrisUan dispensatiQn,-^hat God 
would, at some time or other, q;)en tbf^ir minds to per- 
ceive the error of this particular opinion. As thb expo-; 
sition has been pretty much received, and has found its 
way into some of the best English parapluiases of this 
epistle, it may be proper briefly to mention our reasons 
for rejecting it. One great objection to this interpreta« 
tion is, that it turns the text into a very singular promise 
of illumination, upon a particular question, to all who 
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sihould dissent from the aposde's dootrines, without t&e 
stipulation of any condition which might render tiiem m 
any degree worthy of such extraordinary &vour. It is 
far more reasonable to understand the promise of a ge- 
neral illumination of the mind upon religious sid^ects^ 
limited to those who, under much darkness and imbe- 
cility of understanding, Iftould distinguish themadves 
by a sincerity of good intention. But an ofagectioD ai 
still greater weight than this is, that by the evUent con- 
nection of the text with the following verse, lliis expo- 
sition is clearly set aside. Read the two verses, the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth, in connection, and srou vriSl eaaly 
decide whether the sum of the admonition, accxvding to 
this view of the passage, is such as the apostle can be 
supposed to give. '^ Let us, as many as be peifisct, be 
thus minded with respect to the rites of the Jewidi re- 
ligion, that under the Chri:/tian estabUshaient thq^at 
of no importance towards salvation; and if any of you 
think otherwise about them, Grod wiU, at some time or 
other, bring you to a better mind. But, be that as it 
may, — whether you are brought to that better mind or 
no, as far as we have attained, walk by the same rule." 
By what same rule ? Why, according to this exposi- 
tion, by the rule of neglecting the Jewish ordinaixses. 
" Have this same mind." What same mind ? Tbrn, 
which it hath been just supposed they might not have, 
— the opinion that the ritual part of the Jewish leli^on 
is superseded by the gospel. He that would stand for 
this interpretation of the text, let him find another in- 
stance, in the apostle's writings, where the apostle en- 
joins an hypocritical assent to opinions which die under- 
standing has not received, or requires of any man to 
walk by a rule which has not the entire approbation of 
his conscience. 

I have thought proper to examine this exposition more 
particularly than I should otherwise have done, because 
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I find it is much received, and has found Us way into 
some of the best English paraphrases of this epistle. 
JBut, having shown you that it brings the text to a mean*^ 
ing little con^^it with the general sense and spirit of 
the gospel, I shall think it needless to dwell upon the 
fiuther confutation of it. Some other expositions are to 
be found among the Latin fathers, which all rest upon a 
corruption of some ancient copies of the Latin version. 
Of the two which 4he genuine text of the apostle may 
bear, that Vftach I adopt is what the words in their na- 
tural meaning most obviously present, and the only one 
that the context will admit. We may therefore safely 
rest in this as the true exposition of the apostle's mean- 
ing: and I shaU accordingly proceed to set before you 
the important lessons which the text, in this view of it, 
suggests; which are these two. First, it teaches us in 
what the tme perfection of die Christian character con- 
sists; and, secondly, what the immediate advantages to 
the Christian community would be, if that good habit 
of the mind which constitutes perfection were once be- 
come universal ; which would be nothing less than this, 
--*that all diflferences of opinion (at least all contentious 
disagreement, the great bane of Christian love and har- 
mony) would be abolished, by God's blessing on the 
natural operation of this happy temper; and Christians 
would be established in that universal jpeace and charity 
which is so generally professed and preached, and is so 
litde practised. 

First, the text teaches us in what the perfection of the 
Christian character consists, — namely, in an earnest de- 
sire and steady pursuit of perpetual improvement. This, 
at least the apostie declares, was the highest attainment 
he himself could boast : and what was the height of the 
aposde's virtue may well be allowed to be the perfection 
of every private Christian, especially as it is in this cir- 
cumstance that he proposes himself as an example to all 
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who would be perfiect " Let us, aa many as be perfect, 
be thus minded." Perhaps you will imag^e, that if this 
be perfection, it is an attainment easSXy made,, or ntfaer, 
that it is a quality of which none are destitute, ^ice all 
men have more or less of a desire of .being better Ann 
they feel themselves to be. But that desire of impcore- 
ment in which the apostle places his own and <svcry 
Christian's perfection, is not a desire terminated in die 
mind itself, unproductive of any itil effort to imtmiye* 
This is so little the perfection of a Christiao, that h 
seems to be only a necessary part of the human cVBracte r 
in its utmost state of depravation : it is the necessary re- 
sult of that natural perception <^ right and wro^ of 
which the worst of men are never totally divested. He 
that should be divested of it would from that moment 
cease to be a man : he would cease to be a moral agentt 
inasmuch as, liaving lost all natural sense of tfae moral 
quality of his actions, he would tq all intents and pur- 
poses, with respect to moral good and evil, bctrratioDal: 
he would have lost the faculty of reasoning upon that 
subject, and could no longer be accountable .Ibr. the vio- 
lation of rules, which he would no loog^ und(srstand. 
These perceptions, therefore, from which our whole ca- 
pacity of being good or bad arises, must be of the na- 
ture of man, if man by his nature be a mard agent: and 
the difference bqj^veen good men and bad is not that the 
latter do really lose the perceptions which the other re- 
tain, but that, retaining the same original porcq^ns, 
they lose the benefit of them in the conduct of their lives, 
turning the attention, by a voluntary effort of the mind, 
to other objects. These perceptions being of the nature 
of man, it is of the nature of man, even of wicked men, to 
approve yjrtue and to disapprove its opposite : and from 
a natural desire of being in friendship with himself^ tke 
wicked man, when he reflects upon liis own character, 
gind perceives that it is destitute of those qualities which 
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might naturally chdm his own respect and love, cannot 
bfQt wish that he were the opposite of what he is, — ^re- 
spectable rather than eontemptible — amiable rather than 
odious. Hence it is, ^at nothing is more common than 
for persons of the most debauched and abandoned lives, 
to acknowledge that they are not what they ought to be, 
and to express a wish that they were better, — at the same 
time that they speak ui^on a subject of such great con- 
cern with a tranquillfty artd coolness that shows that no- 
thing is farther from their thoughts than the purpose of 
making any vigorous efforts towards Aeir own reforma- 
tion. These wishes are not insincere ; but they are in- 
voluntary, resulting, by a natural necessity, from that 
constitution of the humaii mind which is indeed its per- 
fection, considered as the work of God, but is no more 
a part of the moral virtue of the man, considered as a 
free agent, than any other of his natural endowments, — 
the strength of his memory, for instance, or the quick- 
liess of his apprehension, or even than the exterior 
comeliness of his person, his muscular strength, or the 
agility of his limbs. In all these natural gifts and facul- 
ties, among which conscienci^ is the first in worth and 
dignity, there is reason to admire the good and perfect 
work of God: but it is in the application of them, by 
the effort of the will, to God*s service, to the good of 
mankind, and to self-improvement, that we are to seek 
the true perfection of the human character. The bare 
unprevailing wish that we were what "wc necessarily un- 
derstand we ought to be, hath nothing more in it of mo- 
ral merit than the involuntary assent of the mind to any 
other self-evident truth.' In the epistle to the Romans, 
St. Paul, describing the condition of the mind in its 
most corrupt and ruined state, when reason is become 
the slave of appetite, and the prohibitions of God^s pure 
and holy law serve only to irritate the passions which 
they ought to control, — in this ruined condition of the 
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mind, St. Paul supposes that the natural sense of what 
is right remains, accompanied with an ineffectual desire 
of performing it : and it is not to be supposed that he 
speaks of that quality here as the perfection of a Ckris- 
tian, which there he attributes to the reprobate. That 
desire of improvement which makes the perfi^ct Chris- 
tian, the apostle describes in himself as an active prin- 
ciple, maintaining the ascendant in his heart over every 
oilier appetite, and displaying its energy in die whole tenor 
of his life. He describes it as derived from a convietian 
of the understanding that the proper business cC tins tife 
is to prepare for the next. The formal nature of khe 
places in this,-^that its immediate object is rather virtue 
itself than any exterior prosperity of condition widi 
which virtue may be rewarded: for he compares bSs 
thirst of virtuous attainments to the passion that stimu- 
lated the competitors in the Grecian games; and he de- 
scribes the reward which the Christian seeks under the 
image of the prize to be bestowed on him that should 
be foremost in the race. The passion which fires the 
competitors in any honourable contest is a laudable am- 
bition to excel ; and the prize is no otherwise valued 
than as the mark and seal of victory. Of that reward 
which is the object of the Christian's hope, it were mad- 
ness to affirm that it has not an intrinsic value ; for we 
are taught that it will consist in a state of perfect happi- 
ness : but that happiness is therefore perfect, because it 
is the condition of a nature brought to perfect holiness; 
and that desire of improvement in which the apostle 
places our perfection hath for its immediate object those 
virtuous attainments which insure the reward, rather 
than the reward itself, otherwise considered than as the 
honourable distinction of the approved servants of God. 
It is easy to perceive that this thirst for moral excellency 
must be in its nature what the apostle in himself expe- 
rienced — a principle of growing energy; for, wherever 
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this principle is sincere, as long as any degree of imper- 
fei^tion remains, or, to speak more accurately, as long as 
any farther excellence is attainable, farther improvement 
must be the object. The true Christian, therefore, ne- 
ver can rest in any habits of virtue already attained: his 
present proficiency he values only as a capacity of better 
attainments ; and, like the great Roman whose appetite 
of conquest was inflamed by every new advantage gained, 
he thinks nothing done while aught remains which 
prowess may achieve. 

Such is the foinciple, as may be collected from die 
aposde's description of his own feelings and his own 
practice,-^such is the principle in which he places the 
perfection of a Christian ; in its origin rational, in its ob- 
ject disinterested, in its energies boundless : and in thete 
three properties its perfective quality consists. And 
this I would endeavour more distinctly to prove: but, 
for this purpose, it will be necessary to explain what 
man^ proper goodness naturally b, and to consider man 
both in his first state of natural innocence, and in his 
present state of redemption from die ruin of his fall. 
But this is a large subject, which we shall treat m a se- 
parate discourse. 



SERMON XXVni. 



Philtppians iiL'15* 

Ltt us^ therefore^ as many as be peffeet^ be Mtfr wmded; 
andlfinany thing ye be oiherurise minded^ €M ^hall 
reveal even this unto you. 

1 HE pdtiection of the CHliistian duirdcCer, s na^ be 
collected from the apostle^s description of his ownled- 
ings and his own practice, consists, it seems, in an 
earnest desire of perpetual progress and improveinent in 
the practical habits of a good and hoty life. When tbt 
aposde speaks of this as die highest, of his own attno- 
ments, he speaks of it as the governing princi{^ of Us 
whde life ; and the perfective qnalttjr that he ascrflxs to 
it seems to consist in these three properties,-— that it is 
boundless in its energy, disinterested in its object, and 
yet rational in its origin. That these are the properties 
which make this desire of proficiency truly pofective of 
the Christian character, I shall now attempt to prove; 
and, for this purpose, it will be necessary to inquire 
what man's proper goodness is, and to take a view of 
man, both in his first state of natural innocence, and m 
his actual state of redethption from the ruin of his fidl. 

Absolute perfection in moral goodness, no less than in 
^owledge and power, belongs incommunicably to God; 
for th^ reason, that goodness in the Deity onfy is origi- 
nal : in the creature, to whatever degree it may be ear- 
ned, it is derived. If man hath a just discerdhient of 
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what is good^ to whatever degree of fitness it may be 
improved, it is originally founded on certain first prin* 
ciples of intuitive knowledge which the created mind 
receives fix>m God. If he hath the will to perform it, it 
is the consequence of a connection which the Creator 
hath established between the decisions of the judgment 
and the effiut of the will ; and for this truth of judgment 
and this rectitude of the original bias of the will, in 
whatever perfection he may possess them as natural 
eodowments, he deserves no praise, any otherwise than 
as a statue or a picture may deserve praise, in which 
what is really praised is not the marUe nor the canvass 
«— not the elegance of the figure nor the richness of 
the colouring, but the invention and execution of the 
artist This, however, properly considered, b no im- 
perfection in man, seeing it belcHigs by necessity to 
the condition of a creature* The thing made can be 
originally nothing but what the maker makes it : there* 
fore the created mind can have no (H:iginal knowledge 
but what the Maker hath infused — no original iMrcv)en<' 
sities but such as are the necessary result of the esta- 
blished harmony and order of its faculties. A crea- 
ture, therefore, in whatever degree of excellence it be 
supposed to be created, cannot originally have any merit 
of its own^ for merit must arise from voluntary actions, 
and j^annot be a natural endowment: and it is owing 
to a wonderful contrivance of the benefioent Creator, in 
the fabric of the rational mind, that created beings are 
capabfe of attaining to any thing of moral excellence-*' 
that they are capable of becoming what the Maker of 
them may love, and their own understandings approve. 
The contrivance that I sptsk of consists in a principle of 
which we have large experience in ourselves, and may 
with good reason suppose it to subsist in every intelli- 
gent b^iog^ except the First and Sovereign intellect. It 
is a principle which it is in eveij^ man's power to turn, 
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if he be so pleased, to hb own advaatdge : Imt if lie fiul 
to do this, it is. not in hb power tM^hm&r that tfaede- 
oeiving. spirit turn it not to his detriment la itso#ii 
nature it is indifferent to the interests of virtue or of 
vioey being no propensity of the mind to one thioK or lo 
anolh^» but simply diis property^-^^^lhat whatever ac- 
tion, eitiier good or bad, hath, been don^ once, is done 
a seeond time with more ease and with a. better liking; 
and a frequent repetition heightens the ease and i^easore 
of the performance widiout limit. By virtue of this 
property of the mind, the :having done aqy thing oooe 
beoomes a motive to the doing of it again: the having 
done it twice is a double motive ; and so many times 
as the act is repeated, so many times the motive to the 
doing of k once more is multiplied To this prio^ple^ 
habit owes its wooderful force ; of which it is uatal to 
hear men complain, as of somcdiing extemsd that en^ 
slaves the will. But the coi^plaint, in thisi» as in eveiy 
in^nce in which man presume to anaigo^the ws^ys of 
Providence, is rash and unfeasonable. The fiiolt is m 
BMn himself, if a prinaiple implanted in him for Us 
good becomes by n^gence and miamanagwient the in.^ 
strament of. his ruin* It is owiog to this principle that 
every faculty of the undenstsoding. and every sentpnfeat 
of the heart is capable of bme improf^tA hy ex^case. 
It is the leading princaple in the. whc^e system of ^ 
h«man constitution, modifying both the physical qua- 
lities of the body, and the moral and intellectual endow- 
ments of the mind* We experience die use o/ it in 
every calling, and oondition of lif^. By this the sinews 
of the labourer are hardened ibr toih .by this the Jiand of 
the mechanic acquires its dexterity: to thos w^^'dwoihe 
amazing progress of the human miiid in thepoUfes arts 
and the abstruser sciences^ And. it is ait engjio^ whidi 
it is in our power, to employ to nobkr.and {iwm ben^- 
cial purposes. . By the same princ^le^ yvbgin the attoi. 
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tionis tuned to moral and religiotts subjects, diib un- 
denstanding may gradaaily advance beyond any limit that 
may be assigned, in quiddicss cf perception and truth 
of judgment; and the will's alacrity to cofiform to the 
dictates of ctmseience and the decrees of reason will be* 
gmdoaHy heightened, t6 correspond in some due pro*' 
portion ii^di the growth^ of intellect. ** Lord, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, 
tiiat so tegardest him ? Thou hast made him lower than 
the angels, to crown him with glory and honour!" Des- 
titute as he is of any original perfection, which ie^ diy 
sole prerogative, who art alone in att thy qualities origi- 
nal, yet in the faculties of which thou hast given him 
thefi^e comm»i9 and use, md in the power of habit 
vihith thou hast planted in the principles of his system, 
tiibu hast given him- the capacity of infinite attainments. 
Weak and poor in his begimiings, what is the height of 
any creature's virtue, to which he has not the power, by 
a i^ow and gradual ascent, to readh? The improvements 
whieh he shall make by die vSgt>rous escertion of the 
powers he htith received from thee, thou permitted him 
to call his own, imputing to him the merit of the dcqui* 
sitions which diou hast given him the ability to make. 
What, then, is the cons«mimation of man's goodness, 
but to co-i^rate with the benevdent purpose of his 
^^ker, by formmgdie habit of his mind to a constant 
ambition of improvement, which, enlarging its appetite 
in proportion to the acqui^tions already made, may cor^ 
respbnd with Ae increase of Ws capacities, in every 
stage of a progressive virtue, in every period of an end- 
less existence? • And td what piirpose but to excite this 
noble thirst of virtuous proficiency,-— to what purpose 
but to provide that ^le object of the appetite may never 
be exhausted by gradual attainment, hast thou imparted 
to thy creature's mind the idea of thine own attribute of 
perfect uncreated goc^ess? 
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But man, alas ! hath abused tby #ts; BSnA^^fl^H^ 
that should have been far Ins peace are beoome U> him 
an occasion of falling. Unmindful of the hei^t ^gioiy 
to which he might attain, he^has set Yis uSkcdaOB tsfm. 
earthly thmgs. The first, conmiand, whidi vims imposel 
that he might fcxtn Umself to the useful haiMt^baf&sk 
obectience to his Maker's vnXly, a slight temiitatioiw-ifae 
&ir show and fragrance of the forbidden fruit, woaveA 
him to transgress. From that fetal hour, ^ror badi. 
seized his understanding, appetite perverts hb inU, and 
the power of habit, intended for the infinite eioJlatioa 
of his nature, ope^tes to his rain. 

Man hath been false to himsdf ; but hb Mdrar's love 
hath not forsaken him. By early promises of mercy* by 
Moses and the prophets, and at last by tus Son, God 
calls his fallen creature to repentance. He hath pro- 
vided an atonement for past guilt. He {Mtimioes te 
dfectual aids of his Holy Spirit, Co counteract die power 
of perverted habtt, to restore light to die darkened im- 
dersti^ding, to tame the fury of mflamed appetite, to 
purify the soiled imagination, and to foil the grand De- 
ceiver in every new attempt. He caHs us to i|Se'otv best 
diligence tc^ improve under these advantages; and it is 
promised to the faitMul and »incere^ that by the perpetud 
operation of the Holy Spirit on their minds, and by- an 
alteration which at the general resurrection rfiall take 
place in the ^xmstitution of the body, they shall be pro. 
jinoted to a degree of petfection, which by dK etength 
tlmt naturally remains in man in his oorrupted stated 
they never could attain*^ They ^alt be raised above 
the power of ten^tation, and placed in a condition of 
happiness not inferior to that which by GodY original 
appointment might have corresponded with the improve- 
ment <^ their moral state, had that impiov^nent been 
their own attainment, by a gradusd progress ftom the 
first state of innocence.* That the devout and wett-dis- 
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poied 9ifc thus by God'spower made perfect, is the free 
gift of God iu Christ— the effect of undeserved mercy, 
exercised in considecatioa oS Christ's intercession and 
atoaem^t. Thus it is that i^len man is in Christ Jesus 
^^ created anew unto those good works which God had 
beCoie ordained that we should walk in them." His lost 
capacity of imiurovement is nestoccd, and the great career 
of virtue is agiEiin before him. What, then, is the per^- 
feotion of man, in this state of redemption, but that 
which m%ht have been Adam's perfection in paradise? 
— -*a desire of moral improvement, duly proportioned to 
his natural capacity of improving; and, for that purpose 
es|)«adi!)g without limit, as he ri3es in the knowledge of 
wbal is good, and gsithefs strength in the practical habits 
ofit . . 

Thus,, you see, the prc^>er goodness of man ccttsists 
in gradual improvement: and the desire of improve- 
ment, to be truly perfective of his character, and to 
ke€a> pace with the growth of his moral capacities, must 
be boandkss in its aiergies, or capable of an infinite 
entangement. 

Another property requisite in this desire of improve- 
ment, to give it its perfecuve quality, is that it should 
be ^sinterested* Virtue must be desired for its own 
sake,*«*-m)t as subservient to any farther end, or as the 
meiois of any greater good. It has been thought an ob- 
jection to the morality of the Christian system, that as 
it teaches men to shun vice on account cf impending 
puniduAents, snd to cultivate virtuous habits in the hope 
of annexed rewards, that therefore the virtue which it 
affects to. teach it teaches ndt, teaching it upon mean and 
selfish motives. The objection peiliaps may chum a 
hearing, because it is founded on i»incjides which the 
true Christian will of all men be the last 'to controvert, 
—namely, that good actions, if they arise from any 
other motive than die pipre love oF doing good, w, which 
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IS the same thins, from the pure desiie of pleasiag.God, 
lose idl pretension to intrkisic wmth and merit. God 
himself is good, by the complacency which his perfect 
nature finds in exertions of power to the purposes of 
goodness; and men are no otherwise good than as ^y 
delight in virtuous actons from the bare appreheoskxi 
that th^ are good, without any selfish views to advan- 
tageous consequences* He that denies these ptiadfks 
confounds the distinct ideas of the useful and the £ur, 
and leaves nothing remaining of genuine virtoe but an 
empty name. But our answer to the adversary is, that 
these are the principles of Christianity itself; ioc St. 
Paul himself places the peifection of the Christian du- 
Tsicttr in that quality of disinterested yirtiieii'hicli soiDe 
have injuriously supposed cannot belong to k« It m^y 
seem, perhaps, that the strictness and purity of die pre- 
ocpta ci Christianity rather heighten the otaection than 
remove it; that the objecticm, rig^dy understood, is 
this,T---that the Christian system is at variance with itsd^ 
its precepts exacting a perfisction of which the belief of 
its doctrines must necessarily preclude the att^inmeat; 
for how is it possible that a love of virtue and reU^oo 
should be disinterested, which, in its most improved 
state, is confessedly accompanied with the expectatioQ 
of an infinite reward? A litde attention to the Datmc 
of the Christian's hope — to the ext^it of his kno¥?iedge 
of the reward he seeks, will solve this difficuhy« Jt wiD 
appear, that the Christian's desire of that h?ppin<fff^ 
which the gospel promises to the virtuous in a future 
life, that the desire of this happiness, aipd the pure kve 
of virtue for its own sake, paradoxical as the assevtion 
may at first seem, are inaeparaUy connected; for the 
truth is, that the Christian's love of virtue does not arise 
from a previous desire of the reward; but his desiie 61 
the reirard arises from a previous love of virtue. Ob- 
serve that I do not speak <^.any love of virtoe pievious 
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to his conver»on to Ohristianhy : but I affirm that the 
first and immediate effect of his conversion is to inspire 
him with the genuine love of virtue and religion; and 
that his desire of the reward is a secondary and subor- 
dinate effect— a consequence of the love of virtue pre* 
viously formed in him : lor, of the nature of the reward 
it promises, what does the gospel discover to us more 
than diis, — ^that it Aall be great and endless, and adapted 
to the iittellectnal endowments and moral qualities of the 
human soul in a state of high improvement?— and, from 
this general view of it, as the proper condition of the 
virtuous, it becomes the object of the Christian's desire 
and his hope. ^* It doth not yet appear,'' saith St John, 
^* what we shaH be : but we know that when he shall 
appear (i. e. when Christ shall appear) we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is."- This, you see, is 
our hope,-^to be made like to Christ our Saviour, in 
^ blessed day of his appearance : and ^^ he that hath 
this hope in him"'— 4his general hqpe of being trans- 
formed into the likeness of his glorified Lord, ci whose 
glory, which, as he hath not seen, he hath no distinct 
and ackquate concepticm — ^^ purifies himself, as he is 
pure." Of the particular enjoyments in which his fu- 
ture happiness will consist, the Christian is ignorant* 
The gospel describes them by images only and ailu« 
sions, which lead only to this general notion, that they 
wiff be such as to give entire ^tisfection to all desires of 
a virtuous souL Our opinion of their value is founded 
on a sense of the excelfence of virtue, and on faith in 
God as the prot^c^or of the virtuous. The Cliristian 
gives a pnftrtncc tathat pseeiicuh^ kind of happiness to 
which a life of virtue and neligbn leads, in the general 
persuasion, that of all posstUe hi^piness thai must be 
the greatest which so good a: being as God bath annexed 
to so excellent a thing in* the creature as the ^dow. 
of his ot\'n perfections. But the mind, to be suscep. 
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tible of this persuasion, must be previously 
with an esteem and love of yirtue» and with just appft* 
hensions of God's perfections : and the desire of the 
reward can never divest the mind of that disintCRsted 
love of God and goodness on which it is itself founded; 
nor can it assume the relation of a cause to that of wfakh 
it is itself the e&ct. It appears^ thereforo^ dwt the 
Christian's love of goodness — his desiit of virbioiis aS^ 
tainments, is, in the strict and literal meaning of ^ 
word, disinterested, notwithstanding the magnitude of 
the reward which is the object of his hope. The mag- 
nitude of that reward is an object of faiths not of 9enae 
or knowledge ; and it is commended to his j&kh, by his 
just sense of the importance of the attainments to wUdi 
it is promised. 

If any one imagines t^e can be actuated by principles 
more disinterested than these, he foigets tiiat he is a 
man and not a god. Hairiness must be a constant ob- 
ject of desire and pursuit to every intelligent beingr** 
that is, to every being, who, besides the actual per- 
cq;>tion jo£ present pleasure and present pain^ hath the 
power of forming general ideas of happiness and misoy 
as distinct states arising from different causes. Every 
being that hath this degree id inteUigenoe b under the 
government of final causes^ and the advancement of 
his Qwn happines9, if it be not already entire and se- 
cure, must be an end. It is impos^Ue, th^iefoie, that 
any rational agent, unless he be either sufficient to his 
own happiness, whidi is the prerogative of God, or 
hath some certain assurance that his condition will not 
be altered for the worse, which will hereafter be tbe 
glorious privilega of the ssdnb who overcome,— but 
without this prerogative or this privilege, it is inqios- 
stble that any rational being should be akogetfaar uneoo- 
cemed about the oonsequenees of hb moral oonduci, 
as they may affect his own condition. In the present 
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life, the advantages are not on the side of virtue: all 
comes alike to all — ^** to him that sacrificeth and him 
Aat sacrificeth not — ^to him that ^weareth and to him 
that feareth an oath :" and if a constitution of things 
were to continue for ever, in which virtue should labour 
under disadvantages, man might still liave the virtue to 
regret that virtue was not made for him; but discretion 
must be his ruling principle ; and discretion, in this state 
of things, could propose no end but immediate pleasure 
and present interest The gospel, extending our views 
to a future period of existence, delivers the believer 
from the uneasy apprehension that interest and duty 
may possibly be at variance. It delivers him from that 
distrust of Providence, which the present face of things, 
without some certain prospect of futurity, would -be too 
apt to create ; and sets him at liberty to pursue virtue, 
with all that ardour of a&ction which its native worth 
may claim, and gratitude to God his Maker and Re* 
deemer may excite. 

Ix is true, the alternative whidi the gospel holds out is 
endless happiness in heaven or endless suffering in hell ; 
and the view of this alternative may well be supposed to 
operate to a certain degnee on base and sordid minds, — 
oa those who, without any sense of virtue, or any pre- 
ference of its proper enjoyments as naturally the greatest 
good, make no other choice of heaven than as the least 
of two great evils. To be deprived of sensual gratifi- 
cations, they bold to be an evil of no moderate size, to 
which they must submit in heaven ; but yet they con- 
ceive of this absence of pleasure as more tolerabk than 
positive torment, which they justly apprehend those 
who are excluded from heaven must undergo in the 
pboe of punishment. On minds thus depraved, the view 
of the abcras^ve of endless happiness or endless misery 
was intended to operate; and it is an argument of God's 
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wonderful mercy, that he has been pleaded to ^Sfby 
such proq)ects of fiiturity as may afiect the hnmaoi mind 
in its most corrupt and hardened staie,«^that neii in 
(his unworthy state, in this state of enmity widi God, 
ffle yet the objects of his care and pity, — thait "he 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but tint the sinner 
should turn from his way and live." But, to inapne 
that any one whom the warnings of die gospel mtay mty 
otherwise affect dian with the dread of the punisfamem 
of ^n,--that any one in whom tbey may work on|y a 
rductant ch<Hce of heaven as digible only in comporiaoD 
with a state of torment, does, merely in those fectiogs, 
or by a certain pu^llanhnity in vice, which is the most 
those feelings can affect, satisfy the duties of the Chris- 
tian caUing,--*to imagine this, is a strange misconcep- 
tion of the whole scheme of Christianity. The utmost 
good to be expected from the principle of fear is, that it 
may induce a state of inind in which better princapies 
may take eflfect. It may bring the sinner to hesitate be- 
tween self-denial here with heaven in reversion, and gra- 
tification here with ftfture suflferings. In this st«te of 
ambiguity, the mind deliberates : while the mind dcfi- 
berates, appetite and passion intermit : while diey imer- 
mit, conscience and reason energize. Conscience con- 
ceives the idea of themoral good : reason contemplates 
the new and lovely image with de%ht ; she becomes tfar 
willing pupil of religion ; she learns to diacem in each 
created thing the print of sovereign- goodness, and in the 
attributes of God descries its first and perfect fixBL 
New views and new desires occupy the soul. Virtue is 
understood to be the resemblance of God : his reacm- 
blance is coveted, as the highest attainment: heaven is 
desired, as the condition of those who resemble him; and 
the intoxicating cup of pleasure is refused, — nol that the 
mortal palate might not find if s\vcet, but because vice 
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pRsei^ it When the habit of tb& mind is £armed to 
these viewftaod these sentiments, then, and not before, 
•the Christian character, in the judgmem of St Paul, is 
peifect; and the perfective qualitjr of this disposition 
€3f die mind lies ]mncipally in this cireumstanoe, that* 
it 18 a dbinlerested lo¥e of virtife and religion as the 
cduef object The disposition is not the less valuable 
nor the less good, when it is once &rmed, because it is 
the last stage of a gradual progress of the mind which 
may too c&ca perhaps begin in nothing better than a 
sense of gutft and a just fear of punishment The 
sweetness of the ripened fruit is not the less delicious 
fisr the austerity of its cruder state: nor is this Christian 
righEtoousneiss to be despised, if, amid the various temp- 
tattons of the world, a sense of the danger, as well as 
the tmpitude of a life of sin, should be necessary not 
only^ to its beginning but to its pi^mwency. The 
nvliole of our i»t^nt life is but the childhood of our 
existence: and children are not to be trained to the 
wisdom and virtues of men without more or less of a 
compulsive discipline; at the same time that perfecdon 
miist be ooofessed to conabt in that pure love of God 
and of luB law which casteth out fear. 

We have now seen, that the perfective quality wluch 
die apostle ascribes to the Christian's desire of im* 
provement consists much in these two prcqierties,«- 
that it is boundless in its enotgies, and disinterested 
in its obicpt. A third renders it complete; which b 
diis,f— that this ^petite of the mind (for such it may 
be called, although insatiable, and, in the strictest sense 
of the word, disblerested) is nevertheless rational; in- 
asmuch as its origui is entirely in the understanding, 
and personal good, though not its object, is rendered by 
the app(nntment of Providence, and by the promises of 
the gospel, its certain consequence. Upon the whole, 
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it appears that the perfection of ihc Christian character, 
as it is described by the aposde, consists in that ivhich 
is the natural perfecticm of the man, — ^in a priodple 
which brings every thought and desire of the mind into 
an entire subjection to the will of God, rendering a r^- 
gious course of ljfe% matter of choice no less than of 
duty and interest 



SERMON ^XIX. 



Daniei. iv. 17. 

37iw matter is by the decree of the fFatchersj and the 
demand by the word of the Holy Ones; to the intent 
that the Sving may know that the Most High rtdeth in 
the kmgdom of men^ and giveth it to whomsoever he 
wUlj and setteth up aver it the basest of men.^ 

1 HE matter which the text refers to the ** decree of 
the Watchers," and " the demand of the Holy Ones," 
is the judgment which, after no long time, was about to 
fell upon Nebuchadnezzar, the great king of whom wc 
read so much in history, sacred and profane. His con- 
quest of the Jewish nation, though a great event in the 
history of the church, was but a small part of this prince's 
story. The kingdom of Babylon came to him by inhe- 
ritance from his father. Upon his accession, he made 
himself master of all the rest of the Assyrian empire ; and 
to these vast dominions he added, by a long series of 
wars of unparalleled success, the whole of that immense 
track of country which extends from the banks of the 
Euphrates ^vestward to the sea-coasts of Palestine and 
Phoenicia and the border of Egypt. Nor was he more 
renowned in war than justly admired in peace, for public 



* Preaebed in tbe Cathedral Chorch of St Asapfai on Thursday, Deeember 5, 
1805$ beli^ the dftjr of pablie thiDicag;iviog lor the vietorj.obtaiucd by Admiral 
Lord Viaoouiit Neteon, over the combined fleets of France and Spain, oflf Cape 
Trafa^r. 
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works of the highest utility and magmficence. To 
the famous city of Babylon owed whatcyer it 
of strength, of beauty, or convenienoe,— its 
with their hundred gate^, immenae in circait^ 
and thickness — ^its stately temple and its proud 
with the hanging gardens — its regular streets and 
clous squares — ^the embankments, iidiich confined the 
river-— the canals, wluch carried off the floodw and the 
vast reservoir, which in seasons of drought (far to die 
vicissitudes of immodaiate rains and drought the cKouiie 
was liable) supplied the city and the adjacent comtry 
with water. . In a word, for the extern ci his danunkm, 
and the great revenues it supplied'-^or his unmrded 
success in war — ^for the magnifioence and splccdour of 
his court — and -for his stupendous works and htaprDve- 
ments at Babylon, he ivas the greaclest monarA, iH)t 
only of his own times, but mcompambly the greatest 
the world had ever seen, without excepticm even of 
tfiose whose names are remembered as the first civffi- 
zers of mankind— -the Egyptian Sesostris and the ladian 
Bacchus. But great as this prince's talents and endow- 
ments must have been, his uninterrupted and unexam- 
pled prosperity was too much for the digestion of his 
mind. His heart grew vain in the cantemplation of his 
grandeur : he forgot that he was a man; and he aifected 
divine honours. His impious pride received indeed a 
check, by the miraculous deliverance of the three iaitfa^ 
ful Jews from the furnace to which they had been coa- 
demned. His mind at first was much aflSscted by the 
miracle ; but the impression in time wore off, and the 
intoxication of power and pro^)erity returned upon hhn. 
God was therefore pleased to humble him, and to make 
him an example to the world aiid to himself, of the 
frailty of all human power — ^the instability of ail human 
greatness. I say, an example to the world and to hm- 
self; for it is very remarkable, that the king's own. con- 
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version was in part an object of the judgment inflicted 
upon him : and, notwithstanding what has been said to 
the contrary, upon no ground at all, by a foreign com- 
mentator of great name, it is evident, from the sacred 
history, that object was accomplished; and it was in 
Older to the accomplnhment of it that the king had 
wamdng of the impending visitation in a dream. That 
a dispensation of judgment should be temp«^ with 
such signal mercy to a heathen prince, not, like Cyrus, 
oninent for his virtues, however distinguished by his 
talents, is perhaps in some degree to be put to tltt^ ac« 
count of the &vour he ^owed to many of the Jews his 
captives, and in particular to his constant patronage of 
the propb^ DanieL At a time when there was nothing 
in his situation to fill his mind with gloomy thoughts^ 
'^"fior he was at rest in his house, and flourishing in his 
' pabbce,'' he saw in a dream a tree strong and flourishing: 
its summit pierced the clouds, and its temches over- 
shadowed the whole extent of his vast dominions: it 
was laden with fruit, and luxuriant in its foliage : the 
cattle reposed in its shade, and the fowls of the air 
lodged in its branches ; and multitudes partook of its 
delicious fruit. But the king saw a celestial being, a 
Watcher and a Holy One, come down from heaven; 
and heard him give order with a loud voice, that the 
tree should be hewn down, its branches loK>ed off, and 
its fruit scattered, md nothing left of it but '^ the stump 
of its roots in the earth," which was to be secured, how- 
ever, with a " band of iron and brass, in the tender 
grass of tlie field." Words of menace follow^ which 
are applicable* only to a man, and plainly show tliat the 
whok vision was typical of some dreadful calamity, to 
fail for SL time, but for a time only, on some one c^ the 
sons of men. 

The interpretation of this, dream was beyond the skill 
of all the wise men of the kingdom. Daniel was called, 
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who, by the interpretation of a former dream, ivhidi 
had been too hard for the Chaldeans and the Ma^f ^^od 
for the professed diviners <^ all denominations, had ac- 
quired great credit and favour with the king ; and bcfixe 
this time had been promoted to the highest offices in the 
state, and, amongst others, to that of president of the 
college of the Magi. Daniel told the king, that the tree 
which he had seen so strong and flourishing was him- 
self, — ^that the hewing down of the tree was a dreadful 
calamity that should befid him, and ccuitmue tilJ he 
should be brought to know ^' that the Most High ndech 
in the kingdom. of men, and giveth it to whomsoever be 
will." 

Strange as it must seem, notwitlistandii^ Daniel's 
weight and credit with the king — notwithstanding the 
consternation of mind into which tlie dream had tbrnvm 
him, this warning had no permanent, effect* He was 
not cured of his overweening pride and vanity^ till he 
was overtaken by the threatened judgment. "At the 
end of twelve months, he was walking lathe.pdaD^of 
the kingdom of Babylon," — ^probably on the flat rqof of 
the building, or perhaps on one of the his^iest tenaoes 
of the hanging gardens, where the whole city would lie 
in prospect before him ; and he said, in the exultation of 
his heart, " Is not this great Babylon, which I have bailt 
for the seat of empire, by the might of my power, and 
for the honour of my majesty ?" The words had scarcely 
passed his lips, when " the might of his power and the 
honour of his majesty" departed from him. The same 
voice which in the dream had predicted the judgment 
now denounced the impending execution ; and the voice 
had no sooner ceased to speak dian the tiling was done. 

This is " the matter," — tliis judgment, thus predicted 
and thus executed, is the matter which the text refers to 
'* the decree of the Watchers" and " the woid of the 
Holy Ones," ** The matter is by tlie decree of the 
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Watchers, and the requisition is by the word of the 
Holy Ones;'* and the intent of the matter is to give 
mankind a proof, in the fall and restoration of this 
mighty monarch, that the fortunes of kings and empire^ 
are in the hand of God, — ^that his providence perpetually 
interposes in the affairs of men, diistributing crowns and 
sceptres, always for tl^e good of the faithful primarily, 
ultimately of his whole creation, but according to his 
wiU. 

To apprehend rightly how the judgment upon Nebu- 
diadnezzar, originating, as it is represented in the text, 
in the ** decree of the Watchers, and in the word of the 
Holy Ones,** aflFords ah instance of the immediate inter- 
ference of God*s providence in the afiairs of men, it is 
very necessary that the text should be better than it ge- 
nerally has been hitherto understood : and the text never 
<»n be rightly understood, until we ascertain who they 
are, and to what class of beings they belong, who are 
called " the Watchers" and " the Holy Ones ;*' for, ac- 
cording as these terms are differently expounded, the 
text will lead to very different, indeed to opposite con- 
clusicHis, — ^to true conclusions, if these terms are righdy 
understood — ^to most false and dangerous conclusions, if 
they are ill interpreted. 

I am ashamed to say, that if you consult very pious 
and very learned commentators, justly esteemed for their 
illustrations of the Bible generally, you will be told these 
** Watchers" and " Holy Ones" are angels,— -principal 
angels, of a very high order, they are pleased to say, 
such as are in constant attendance upon the throne of 
God. '' And so much skill have some of these good alid 
learned men affected in the heraldry of angels, that they 
pretend to distinguish the different rr.nk of the different 
denominations. The ** Watchers," they say, are of the 
highest rank ; the *' Holy Ones," very high in rank, bu^ 
inferior to the " Watchers:" and thcanjels at^ kil-^- 
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duced upon this occasion, thejr say, in aHusiaa to the 
proceedings of earthly princes, who publish their decrees 
with the advice of their chief mimsters. 

This interpretation of these words is foutided upon a 
notion which got ground in the Christian church nassy 
ages since, and unfortunately is not yet exi^odisd; namcfy, 
that God^s government of this loM^er wortd is carried on 
by the administration of the holy angels, that the dUfer- 
ent orders (and those who broached this doctrioe could 
tell us exactly how many ordefs there are, and how 
many angels in each order) — ^that the difierent orders 
have their different departments in government assasned 
to them: some, constantly attending in die presence of 
God, form his cabinet council ; odiers are his provindal 
governors 5 every kingdom in the worid having its ap- 
pointed guardian angel, to whose management' it is in- 
trusted : others again are supposed to have die clflffge 
and custody of individuals. Thb sj^em is in Inidi 
nothing better than the. Pagan polytheism, somewhat 
disguised and qualified ; for, in the Pagan system^ every 
nation had its tutelar deity, all subordinaCife to lui^er, 
the sire of gods^ and men. Some of those prodigies of 
ignorance and folly, the rabbin of the Jews who lived 
since the dispersion of the nation, thought all would be 
well if for tutelar deities they substituted tutelar an- 
gels. From this substitution the system which I haw^e 
described arose ; and from the Jews, the Christians, iwfli 
other fooleries, adopted it. But, by whatever nttme 
these deputy gods be called, — whether you call ^m 
gods, or demigods, or daemons, or genii, or heroes^ or 
angels, — the difference is only in the name ; the thing ia 
substance is the same : they still are deputies, invesied 
with a subordinate, indeed, but with an high Mthorif^, 
in the exercise of which they are much at Mber^, and 
at their own discretion. If this opinion were true, it 
would be difficult to show that the heathen wwe moch 
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to bhme in the worship which they rendered to them: 
The officers of any great king are entitled to homage and 
respect in proportion to the authority committed to 
them ; and the grant of the power is a legal title to such 
reH)ect« These officers, therdbre, of the greatest of kings, 
iviU be entitled to the greatest reverence ; and as the go- 
vernor of a distant province will, in many cases, be 
more an object of awe and veneration to the inhabitants 
tfa«n the monarch himself, with whom they have no im- 
mediate connection, so the tutelar deity or angel will, 
with those who are put under him, supersede the Lord 
«f all : and the heathen, who worshipped those who 
were sui^>osed to have the power over them, were qer- 
tainly more consistent with themselves than they who 
acknowledging the power withhold the worship. 

So nearly alUed to idolatry— or rather so much the 
same thing with polytheism, is this notion of the attmi- 
nistration of God's government by the authority of an- 
gelSi^ And surely it is strange, diat, in this age of light 
andleammg, Protestant divines should be heard to say 
tiiat ^^ thk doctrine seems to be countenanced by several 
passages <^ Scriptute." 

That the holy angeb are often employed by God, in 
bis government of this sublunary world, b indeed clearly 
to be proved by holy writ: that they have powers over 
the matter of the universe, analogous to the powers over 
it which men possess, greater in extent, but still limited, 
is a tUng which might reasonably be supposed, if it 
were not declared; but it seems to be confirmed by 
many passages of holy writ, from which it seems also 
evident that they are occasionally, for certain specific 
puq>oses, conunissioned to exercise those powers to a 
prescribed extent. That the evil angels possessed before 
their fall the like powers, which they are still occasion- 
ally permitted to exercise for the punishment of wicked 
nations, seenx& ^^ evident. That they have a power 



over the buiMii seneocy (wUch is^pprt ^"diei 
umverse), which tbey am occasHwiUy poanfeted to ex- 
ercise, by means of which they may wS&ct dispusffs^ 
suggest evil thoughts, and be the jagtrmncaitii of 
tkxis, must also be adoutted. But ^ thb^ 
to any thing of a discretioaaL aathcoity fflaoed ja tbe 
hands of tutelar angels^ or to ati authprity to adiriieihe 
liord God with respect to the mea^ires of his ffivenu 
ment. Coctfidently I deny that a siogle text: is. to be 
found m holy writ, which^ ris^y imderstoqdi gives the 
least countenance to the abominable doctrine of «]cfa a 
participation of the holy angels in God's ws^maacok of 
the world. 

In what maimer, then, it may be asked, ace the hol^ 
angels made at all subservient to the purpose oi God's 
govenfmient?-^Thb question is answered fay St. £»il. 
in his epistie to the Hebrews, in te lasfe i«rae of the 
first chapter : and this is the onlji passage in tibe wiide 
Bible in which we have any thing explicit upon the 
office and employment of angels% ^* Are tbey^otal," 
saith he, ^^ miniatering spirits^ sent fbrdi to mwistcrftr 
them that shall be heirs qf. salvation?" They a» «&, 
however high in rank and orda*,*^they are itf notfang 
more than ^^ mit^istering spirits,'* or KteiaUy, ^^ aonring 
$^irits;" not invested with authority of their own, but 
^* sent forth"^**-occasipnaUy aent.fi»th to do such cerme 
as may be required of them, *^ for tb^si that shiH be 
heiis of salvation." .This teyt is the conclusion of the 
6omparis6n which thb-apostie institutes between the Sou 
of God and the hply angels, in order to prave the great 
superiority in mnW and nuture of the Son: and die most 
that can be made of angeis is, that they ore servants, 
occasionally employed by the Mcst High God to do his 
errands for the elect. 

An accurate discussion of all the passages of Soriptiue 
which bii\'c been sifpixxsed to favour tl»e contiuQ^ opi- 



xAaOf wqbM much, exceed the jaat Invte of tUs d»< 
cquree: I shattonly say of them generally, that they are 
aU^ribMsed texis^ wvested to. a sense whicfa.never woul4 
liave been drawcd of io any one of thrao, had not tha 
ppinioii of the goveroment of angels pievifwdly takeo^ 
iwld of the t^inds of loo many oiiht learned. In the 
coiisida:dtian of pavticuUur texts so misinterpreted, I 
ahsdl citnfine myadf iq such as ooeur in the prophet 
Daniel, frun whose writings this monstrous doctrine 
bas betn ^fipposed U> have received grc^ supf)ort;, and 
of these I shidl consider my text last of all. 

In the prcpiiet Daniel, we read of the angd Gabriel 
by naone, who, together with others unnamed, is em-^ 
pkqredta exhibit visions typical of future events to the 
prophet, and to expound diem to him; but there is no* 
thing in this emptoyment of Gabriel and his associates 
whiQh has the most rcimite connection with the supposed 
pffioe of gua]:dian angels either of nations and states, or 
of individuals. ^ 

We read of another peisonage superior to Gatnid, 
who is named Michael. This personage is superior to 
Osbriel, for he comes to help him in the greatest diffi^ 
cuhies ; and Gabriel, the servant of the Most Hig^ God 
dedioes that this Mkhad is the only supporter he has.- 
This ifii well to be noted. Gabriel, one of God's mini^- 
tiling spirits, sent forth, as such spirits are used to be, 
to minister for the elect people of God, has no supporter 
m this business but Michaeh ' This great perscHiage has 
tpeeo long distinguished in our calendars by the title c^ 
*' Michael Uie archangel." It has been for a long time a 
&shion in the church to speak, very frequently and fa* 
miUarly of archangels, as if they were an order of beings 
wilh' which ive ai;e peifectly weU acquainted. Some 
say there are seven of them. Upon what solid ground 
that assertion ^nds, I know not : but tlias I know, that 
the word ^^ archangel" is not to be found in any one 
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passage of the Old Testament In Ac New Testament, 
the word occurs twice, and only twice. One of the two 
passages is in the first epistle to the Thessolontans, where 
tiie apostle, among Ae circumstances of tlie pom^ of 
ovT Lord's idescent from heaven, to the final judlgiiiciil; 
mentions " the voice of the arclwngd/* The oAcr pas- 
sage is ia the epistle of St. Jude, where die title of aidi- 
angel is coupled with the napie of Michael-—** MiduMl 
the archangel." This passage is so remaritably obscure, 
that I shall not attempt to draw any conclitsioo horn it 
but this, which manifestly follows, be the poartieiilar 
sense of the passage what it may : since this is one of 
two texts in which alone the word ** archangel'' is Iband 
in the whole Bible, — since in this one text only the title 
of archangel is coupled with any name,-^and since the 
name with which it is here coupled is Michael, il fid- 
lows undeniably that the archangel Michael is the only 
archangel of whom we know any thing from hdy writ 
It cannot be proved from holy writ^-^-and if not fixm holy 
writ, it cannot be proved at all, diat any archangel exists 
but the one archangel Midiael; aisd this one vrchaDsd 
Michael is unquestionably the Michael 6[ the hock of 
Daniel. 

I must observe, by the way^ with respect to the im- 
port of the title of archangel, that the word, by its ety. 
mology, clearly implies a superiority of rank and au- 
thority in the person to whom it is applied. It iaipfies a 
command over angels ; and this is all that fbe word c[ 
necessity implies. But it follows not, by any soisid 
rule of argument, that because no other superioriQr than 
that of rank and authority is implied in the title, no 
other belongs to the person distinguished by the tide, 
and Aat he is in all other respects a mere angeL Since 
wc admit various orders of intelligent beings, it is evi- 
dent that a being highly above the angelic order may 
command angels. 
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Toamrtain, if wetan, to what onier of beings the 
avcbangel Michael may bekmg, let us see how he is 
described by the prophet Daniel, who never describes 
kirn by that title; and what action is attributed to him 
in the bopk of Daniel, and in another book, in which 
lie bears a very priifieipfil part. 

Now Darnel calls him ^' one of the chief prinpes,'' ac 
' - one of the capital princes," or *^ one of the princes that 
are at die head of all ;" for this I maintain to be the full and 
not more than the full import of the Hebrew wordii. ^ow^ 
since we are clearly got above the earth, into the order of 
celestials, who are the princes that art firsts or at the head 
0^ atf .^---are they any other than the Three Persons in 
ibe Godhead? Michael therefore is one of them; but 
Whieh of them? This is not left in doubt. Gabriel, 
speaking of him to Daniel, calls him ^^ Michael yout 
prince," and " the great prince which standeth for the 
children of thy people;" that is, aot for the nation of 
the Jews in particular, but £»- the .children, the spiritusd 
diildren of diat holy seed the elect peo{>le di God, — a 
descriptioa wluch applies pardcularly to; the Son of God, 
and to no one else. And in perfect consistence with 
this description of Michael in the book of Daniel, is the 
acdon assigned to him in the Apocalypse, in which we 
find him fighting with the Okl Serpent, the deceiver of 
the world, and victorious in the combat. That combat 
who was to maintain, — ^in that combat who was to be 
.victorious, but the seed of the woman?' From all this 
it is evid»t, that Michael is a name for our Loi^d him- 
sdf, in his particular charaoter of the champigp of his 
fiiithful people^ against the viol^ioe of the apostate &c- 
tion and the wiles of the Devil* In this point I have 
the good fi)rtune to have a host of the learned on my 
side ; and the tiling will be ferther*evident from what is 
yet to come. 

We have as yet had but poor success in ^nr.9eetrch 



6» gaardiaii angels, or Ibraiigals of the oabioec, in the 
book of Daniel; but ih&t are a sort of perMm laeo* 
tioned in it whom we have not yet oottdMkred, iiiiiin Iji » 
those who are called '' the prineM of t^vaia ani tf 
Grascia.'' As these princes persdnally oppote die aagei 
Gabriel, and Michael his suppcrttery I can < 
Mi^th those who have taken them for ptinceatiii 
acceptation of the word, — ^that is, for aaen reiyiflig ifi 
those countries. But if that iBterpreUttkm Goold bt 
establi^d, these princes would not be angcb of mf 
«ort; and my present argument would have notaoaem 
with them. If they are beings of the angdic orien tbey 
must be evil angels ; fcH* good angels would not cppoae 
and resist the great prince Michael, and Wis angd Ga* 
briel. If they were evil a^igels, they could not be tmefar 
gagels of Persia and of Gr^cia respectively, or of any 
other country. But to come directly to the point: anoe 
they fight with Michael, to those who aie eonTenaat 
with the prophetic style, and have observed the tmifar- 
mky of its images, it will seem highly probable that the 
angels which fi^t with Michael in the book of Dukl 
are of the same sort with those who fight with Michael, 
under the banners of the Devil, in the twelfth chapter 
of the Apocalypse. ^^ There was war in heaven* Mi- 
chael and his angels fought with the Dragon; and the 
Dragon fought and his angels." The vision of the war 
in heaven, in the Apocalypse, represents the vdiement 
struggles between Christianity and the old idolatry in 
the first ages of the gospel. The angels of the two op^ 
posite armies represent two opposite parties in the Ro* 
man state, at the time which the vision more particularly 
regards. Michael's angels are the party which espoused 
the side of the Christian religion, the friends of which 
had for many years been numerous, and became very 
powerful under Constantine the Great, the first Chris- 
tian emperor : the Dragon's angels are the party which 
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Mideavamtd to support tht old idolatry. And, in coa- 
Ibrmity with this imagery of the Apocalypse, the princes 
of Pa»ia» in the book of Daniel, are to be understood, 
I think, of a party in the JPerslan state which opposed the 
Ktom of the captive Jews, irst after the death o^ Cyrus, 
and again after the death of Darius Hystaspes. And the 
{prince of Ors&cia is to be understood of a party in the 
Greek empire which persecuted the Jewish religion after 
the death erf Alexander the Great, particularly in the 
Greek kingdom of Syria* 

We have now considered all the angels and supposed 
angels of the book of Daniel, except the personages in 
my text; and we have found as yet no tutelar angel of 
any province or kingdom — ^no member of any celestial 
senate or privy council. Indeed, with respect to the 
latter notion of angels of the presence, akhough it has 
often been assumed in exposition of some passages in 
Daniel, the confirmation of it has never been attempted, 
to the l)est of my recollectiofi, by reference to that book. 
Its advocates have chiefly relied 6n Micaiah^s vision, re- 
lated in the twenty-second chapter of the first book of 
Kings; in which, they say, Jehovah is represented as 
sitting in couricil with his angels, and advising with them 
upon measures. But, if you read the account of this 
vision in the Bible, you ^ill find that this is not an ac- 
curate recital of it. *' Micaiah saw Jehovah sitting on 
his throne, and all the^host of heaven standing by him, 
on his right hand and on his left/' Observe, the hea- 
venly host are not in the attitude of counsJellors, sitting; 
they are standings in the attitude of servants, ready to re- 
ceive commands, and to be sent forth each upon his 
proper errand. " And Jehovah said — Who shall per- 
suade Ahab that he may go up and fall at Ramoth Gi- 
lead ?" Here is no consultation : no adISce is asked or 
given. The only question asked is — Who, of the whole 
multitude assembled, ^vill undertake a particular senice? 

54 
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The answers were various. '^ Some spake aa this mail' 
ner, and some on that;*' none, a^ it ^ould seem, show- 
ing any readiness for the business, till one, more forward 
than the rest, presented himself before the throne, 2nd 
said — " I will persuade him.?' He is asked, by vagr of 
trial of his qualifications, ^^ How?" He gives a satisGu^ 
tory answer; and, being both ready for the business and 
found equal to it, is sent forth. If this can be called a 
consultation, it is certainly no such consultation as a 
great monarch holds with his prime, ministers^ bat such 
as a military commander might hold widi privates in the 
ranks. 

Having thus disposed, I think, of all the passages in 
the book of Daniel which mention beings of tbe angetic 
or of a superior order, except my text, I can noirprD. 
ceed to the exposition of that, upon very safe and certaoi 
grounds. 

Amonft those who understand the tides of " Watchers'' 
and "Holy Ones" of angelic%eings, it is not quite agreed 
whether they are angels of the cabinet, or the provincial 
governors— the tutelar angels, to whom these appella- 
tions belong. The majority, I think, are for the former. 
But it is agreed by all, that they must be principal angels 
— angels of the highest orders ; which, if they are angds 
at all, must certainly be supp6sed : for it is to be ob- 
served, that it is not the mere execution of the judgment 
upon Nebuchadnezzar, but the decree itself, which is 
ascribed to them. The whole matter originated in their 
decree ; and at their command the decree was executed. 
" The Holy Ones'^ are not said to hew down die tree, 
but to give command for the hevring of it down. Of 
how high order, indeed, must these " Watchers and 
Holy Ones" have been, on whose decrees the judgments 
of God himsdl? are founded, and by whom the warrant 
for the execution is finally issued ? It is surprising that 
such men as Calvin among the Protestants of the Con- 
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tinent^ — such ^s Wdls and the dder Lowth in our own 
church— -and such as Calmet in the Church of Rome, 
should not haye dieir eyes open to the error and impiety 
indeed of such an exposition as this, which makes them 
angels; especially when the learned Grotius, in the ex- 
tnuxxlinary manner in which he recommends it, had set 
forth its merits, as it should seem in the true light, M'hen 
lie says that it represents God as acting like a great mo* 
Barcfa ^* upon a decree of his senate," — ^and when an- 
otliper of the most learned of its advocates imagines some- 
thing might pass in the celestial senate bearing some ana- 
logy to the fcKins of legislation used in the assemblies of 
the peq[>Ie at Rome, in the times of the republic. It 
might have been expected that the exposition would have 
needed no other confutation, in the judgment of men of 
piety and sober minds, than this fair statement of its 
principles by its ablest advocates. 

The plain truth is, and some learned nien, though but 
few, have seen it, that these appellations* * ■ Watchers" 
and '^ Holy Ones," denote the persons in the Godhead; 
the.first describing them by the vigilance of their uni- 
versal providence, — the second, by the transcendant 
sanctity of their nature^ The word rendered " Holy 
Ones" is so applied in other texts of Scripture, which 
make the sense of the other word coupled with it here 
indisputable. In perfect consistency with this exposi- 
tion, and with no odier, we find, in the twenty, fourth 
verse, that this decree of thp " Watchers" and the 
*' Holy Ones" i? the decree of the Most High God : 
and in a verse preceding my text, God, who in regard 
to the plurality of the persons, is afterwards described 



• Calvin, indeed, seems to linve had sojtie af)j>rchcnsion ihflt tin's cxpcsltion 
(which how«ver he adopted) lOKkcs too much ot Mtigels, M^d to have h^ou em- 
barrassed with the difficulty. He has recotjrse to an adiniri<b!c cxpcdiLni tn pet 
over it. He says the whole vision was acvommofhitvd to the eftiiueity of u lica- 
ffien king, who had but a confiMe<l ktiowlfflirr of tJr.'J :ir»d conM ii'ir rll-tV.yui.i. 
lietwc^it hha and tbo angels. 
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l»y tbete two plural mmos, '' Watdim'' Md ^ Ba|r 
One$»" 16, in regard lo tiie unity pf the cssc pc r, de- 
flclibed by the same nonof in the singular mttDber, 
" Watcher^' and " Holy One.'' And thia is a fatter 
i:onfinnation of the truth of this eicposltioB : for Grodk 
the cMily being to whom the same name in the aingnfar 
mA in the plural may be indisoiiminate^ applied; and 
Hiis change fit>m the one mimber to the other, widxwt 
any thing in t^ principles of hngnage to account Cor it; 
is frequent, in peaking of God, ia the Hebmr loi«iicv 
but unexampled <n the case of any odie^ being. 

The assertion, tfaerdToie, in my text is, that God bad 
decreed to execute a sigmd judg^nent upoa Ndmdiadp 
nezzar for his pride and ipiplety, in order to pron^ b|r 
die example o( that mighty monarch, that ^* the Moat 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, &od pvedi il tp 
whomsoever he will, and settedi tip over it the baaealt ef 
men/' To make the dedaiatioa the nuore sotemn and 
striking, the terms in which it is conceived distinct^ 
express that consent and concurrence of all the persom 
in the Trinity in the design and execution of this judg- 
ment, which nmst be understood indeed in every act of 
the Godhead. And in truth, we shall not find in his- 
tory a more awful example and monument of Provi- 
dence^ than the vicissitudes of Nebuchadnezzar's life 
afford. 

Raised gradually to the pinnacle of power and humaa 
glory, by a long train of those brilliant actions and sue. 
cesses which man i$ too apt tp ascribe entire^ to him- 
self (the proxin^ate causes being indeed hi hinvs^ and 
in the instruments he uses, althm^ Providence iaal- 
tvays the prime efficient), he was suddenly ca^ down 
from it, and, after a time, as siiddenly restored, without 
any natural or human means. His humiliation was not 
the effect of any reverse of fortune, of any pdblic dis- 
aster, or any mismanagement of the allies of his en^iie. 
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At (iie ^99knAoik of ^ twdvano^Qtitfa from* his dre«m, ^ 
kins, still at rest in his house and flourishing in his p^- 
tece surveyoig lus city, and exultuig in the nu>nument^ 
jof his own greatness which it presented to his eye» W9s 
Binhton by an invisible hand. As the event stood m* 
fionnected with any known nauiral cause, it must have 
been beyond the ken^ of any fore$»ght short of the Di- 
vine; and it follows incootestibly, that the predicticHi 
wdlheaecompli^nientofitweiebotl^fromGod. The 
king's restoration to powier gnd grandeur had ^sp beeft 
predicted; and this took place at the predicted time, in^ 
iJfifMsndently of any natutal cause, and without the use 
of any human mems. And the evidence of these eiu 
traoidmaiy occumnoes^-^f the i^ediction, the fall, and 
the i^3toratioQ-<--i| perhaps the most undeniable of any 
^ling diat rests upon mere^ human testinumy. The king 
himself, upon 1^ recov^y^ published a manifesto in 
every part of his vast em]^, giving an account of all 
vfakh had befiiHen him, md in conclusion giving praise 
«nd honour to the King of heaven; acknowle(]^ing that 
^- all his works are truth, and his ways judgment, and 
thai those who walk in pride he is able to abase." The 
evidence tif the whole &ct, therefore, stands upon this 
public re#' of the Bi^ylonian empire, which is pre- 
served verbatim in the fourth chapter of the book of 
Daniel, of which it makes indeed the whole. That 
diapter, therefore, b not Daniel's writing, but Nebu- 
diadnezz^s* 

Nothing can so much for^ the minds of the faithful 
against all alarm and -consternation, — ^nothing so much 
maintain them in an unruffled composure of mind, amid 
all the .tumults and concussions of the* world around 
diem, as a deep conviction d[ the troth of the principle 
kicuteated in my text, and confirmed by the acknow- 
ledgment of the royal penitent Nebuchadnezzar, ^' that 
the Most Hi|^ rufeth in the kingdom of men.*' But afl^ 
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this doctrine, so full of consolation to the godly, isliabk 
to be perverted and abused by that sort of naen who 
%vrest the Scriptures to the destruction of themselves 
and others, — ^notwithstanding that my discourse has al- 
ready run to a greater length than I intended, the present 
.occasion demands of me to open the doctrine in some 
points more fully, and to apply it to the actual circum- 
stances of the world and of ourselves. 

It is the express assertion of the text, and the language 
indeed of all the Scriptures, tbat God govems^tfae mirid 
according to his will ; — by which we must underslaiid 
a will perfectly independent, and unbiassed by any thons 
external ; yet not an arbitrary will, but a moII directed 
by the governing perfections of the Divine intellect — by 
God- s own goodness and wisdom : and as justice is in* 
eluded^ in Ae idea (rf* goodn^te, it must be a wiA go- 
verned by God's justice* But God's justice, in its pre- 
sent dispensations, is a justice accommockted to our 
probationary state, — ^a justice which, m^ing tbe ulti- 
mate happiness of those who shall finally be brought hf 
the probationary discipline to love and fear God, its end, 
regards the sum-total and ultimate issue of thmgs — not 
the comparative d€s«ts of men at the present momeat 
To us, therefore, who see the present moment only, 
the government of the world will app^u* upon many oc- 
casions not conformable, in our judgments, formed upon 
limited ancl narrow views of things, lo the maxiois ci 
distributive justice. We see power and prosperi^ not 
at all proportioned to merit; for ^^ the Most Hx^ who 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, giveth it to whomsoever 
he wilij and setteth up over it the bjasest of men,"-^mea 
base hiy the turpitude of their wicked liv^ more than 

^ by the obscurity of their original condition ; while good 
kings are divested of their hereditary dominions, de- 

, throned, and murdered: insomuch, that if power and 
prosperity were sure marks of the favour of God for 
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those by whom they are possessed, the observation of 
the poet, impious as it seems, would too often be ve- 
rified; 

^ The conqueror is Heaven's favourite; but on earth, 
*^ Just men appreve and honour more the vanquished:"* 

as at this moment the world beholds with wonder and 
dismay the low-bom usurper of a great monarch's throne, 
raised by the hand of Providence unquestionably, to an 
eminence of power and grandeur enjoyed by none since 
the subversion of ^e Roman empire ;•— a man whose 
undsnmted spirit and sulJSess in enterprise might throw 
a lustre over the meanest birth, while the profligacy of 
his private and the crimes of his public life would dis« 
grace the noblest When we see the imperial diadem 
circling this monster's brows, — while we confess the 
hand of God in his elevation, let us not be tempted to 
conclude from this^ or otlier similar examples, that He 
who ruleth in the kingdom of men delights in such cha* 
racters, or that he is even indifferent to the virtues and 
vices of men. It is not for his own sake that such a 
man is raised from the dunghill on which he sprang, but 
for the good of God's faithful servants, who are the* ob- 
jects of his constant care and love even at the time when 
they are suffering under the tyrant's cruelty : for who 
can doubt that the seven brethren and their mother were 
the oligects of God's love^ and their persecutor Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes of his hate? But such persons are 
raised up and permitted to indulge their ferocious pas« 
sions, their ambition, their cruelty, and their revenge, 
as the instruments of God's judgments for tlie reforma* 
tion of his people ; and when that purpose is answered, 
vengeance is executed upon tliem for their own crimes; 

• " Victrix taQSft Dils plaeait ; sei! vida CatonK" 
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Thus it was with the Syrian we hate just imctitiaMdi, 
and with-that more ancient persecutor Sennadierib, and 
many more ; and so, we trust, it shall be with him wiM 
now ^^ smiteth the people in his wlath, and ruleth the 
aations in .his anger." When the nations of Earopc 
shall break off their sins by righteou^ess, tfie Cor^ican 
" shall be persecuted with the fury of our avengiiis 
God, and none shall hinder/' 

Again, if tb^ tfiought that Ood rdedi the aflbifs of the 
worid according to his will were always presepf to the 
minds of m^n, they would never be cast down beyond 
measure by any successes of an enemy, nor he undidy 
elated with their own. The will of God is a cause e^er 
Mended with and oveiruling other causes, of wiikh it is 
impossible from any thing past to calcubie the fiituie 
Cfieradoa: what is called the fortune of war, by tins 
unseen and mysterious cause may be feversed in a 
. moment. 

Hence again it follows, that men, persuaded upon good 
grounds of the justice of their cause, should not be di» 
couniged even by great fiiilures in the beginning of the 
contest, nor by sudden turns of ill foitune in the pio^* 
l^ss of it. Upon such occasions, they should hmnblt 
themselves before God, confess their sins, and dqxe* 
cale his judgments : but they should not intopret evcqr 
advantage gained by the enemy as a sign that the aen* 
tenpe of God is gone forth against themselves, and that 
they are already fallen not to rise again. When t||e tiibc 
of Benjamin refused to give up '* the children of Bdiari 
which were in Gibeab'' to the just resentment of their 
countrymen, the other tribes confederated, and with a 
great .force made war upon them. The cause of the 
confederates was just. The war, on their part, was 
sanctioned by the voice of God himself ; and it was in 
the counsel and decree of God that they should be ulti- 
roateJy victorious : yet, upon the attack of the town. 
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they werte tvioe impulsed, with g«eat slfiugjhtei^:' Bpj; 
they were not driven to despair: they assemb^j^ th^mr 
selv^es before the house of God» and wept, and fa^tedji 
They received command tp go ouw again Ae tiipi^d ^day^ 
They obeyed. They were victorious. Gibez^h wa$ 
burned to the ground, and the guilty tribe of Benjamin 
was all but extirpated ; — an edifying ex^mj^e to all na» 
lions to put their tru$t in Qod in th? most unpr9nu3ing 
circumatancesu ^ 

Ag^in, a firm belief in Gp^^s providence, ovjerruliog 

the fortunes of men and nation^, will nfiodenrte <>^r tXf 

cesaive adhiiratign of the virtues and talents <^ men,;aii4 

particularly of the great achievements of bad men, whic^, 

are always erroneously ascribed to their own high en- 

dowments. Great virtues and great talents being. ind^je^ 

the gifts of God, those on whom they are conferred ^i^ 

justiy entitled to respect and honour: but Ae Giver \$ 

not to be forgQtten,-r-the centre and source of aH per* 

fecuon, to whom thanks and praise are primatSy diie 

even for those benefits which are conveyed to us tftrcn^ 

his highly favoured servants. But when the briHiaat 

successes of bad men are ascribed t(/them9elves,.and 

they are admired for those very actions in which diey 

arethe most criminal, it is a most'dangerous «rrbr, and 

often fatal to tfie interests of mankind ; as in theae very 

times, nothing has, so much conduced to establish the 

power of the Corsican and multiply his successes, aa thir 

slavish fcax of him which has seized the minds of mei^ 

growing out of an admimtion of hia boldne^ in enter* 

prise on some occasions, and his hairbreadth ^scape^ oa 

eythers, which have raised in the many an opinion that b& 

possesses such abilities, both In council and in.tbcs fitfd» 

as render Um an overmatch for all the atatftni^n .and £^l 

the warriors of Europe, insomuch, that nothing can 

stand before Rim : whereas, in truth, it were easy to find. 

«iuses of lus extraordinary success ii> the political prin^- 

55 
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cip\es of the times in which he first arose, indepesulctt 
of any uncommon talents of his own, — principaDy in 
the revolutionary phrenzy, the spirit of treason and re- 
volt, which prevailed in the countries that were the first 
prey of his unprincipled ambition. But, were this not 
the case, yet were it impious to ascribe such a man^s 
successes to himself. It has been the will of God to set 
up over the kingdom " the^asest of men,'' in order to 
chastise the profaneness, tl^ irreligion, the lukewarm- 
iiess, fhe profligacy, the turbulent seditious spirit of the 
times; and when this purpose is efiected, and die wrath 
dt God appeased, ^* wherein is this man to be accoonted 
» of, whose breath is in his nostrils?" 

It is a gross perversion of the doctrine of Rnovidaice, 
when any argument is drawn from it for the indife*- 
ence of all human actions in the sight of God, and the 
insignificance of all human efibrts. Since every, flung is 
setded by Providence according to God's own wiH, to 
what avail, it is said,* is the interference of man?. At 
die commencement of the disordered state which sdll 
subsists in Europe, when apprehensions were expressed 
by many (appreflcnsions which are still entertained Igr 
those who first expressed them) that Ae great Antichrist 
is likely to arise out of the French revolution, it wasur- 
jued by them who were friends to thp calise of France 
-i-" To what purpose is it then, upon your own princi- 
ples, to resist the French • Antichrist it to arise, — he 
if to prevail,— he is to exercise a wide dominion ; and 
what human opposition can set aside the fixed designs 
of^ Providence ?" Strange to tell, this argument took 
with many who were not friends to the French cause, 
so ^ at least as to make them averse to the war with 
France. ThI fallacy of the argument lies in this, that 
it considers Providence by halves; it considers Provi- 
derice as' ordaining an end and eifecting St without Ac 
i>se or the appointment at kast of means: whereas the 
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true notion of Providence is, that God ordains the 
means with the end ; and the meians which he employ^ 
are for the most part natural causes ; and among tt^if) 
he makes men, acting without any knowledge of his 
secret will, from their own views as free agents, the in* 
struments of his purpose. In the case of Antichrist, if^ 
particular, prophecy is explicit. So clearly as it is fore- 
told that h^ shall rise, so clearly is it foretold that he shall 
fall : so clearly as it is foretold that he shall raise himself 
to power by successful war, so clearly it is foretold that 
war^-^fierce and furious war, waged upon him by.t^W 
faithful, shall be in part the means of his downfal, So 
false is all the despicable cant of puritans about the un« 
lawfulness of war. And, with respect to the present 
crisis, if the will of God should be, that for the punish* 
ment of our sins the enemy should prevail against ua, 
we must humble ourselves under the dreadful visitation: 
but if, as we hope and trust, it is the will of God that 
the vile Corsican shall never set.his foot upon our shores 
the loyalty and valour of the country are, we trust, the 
appointed means of his exclusion^ /* Be of good cou* 
rage, then, and play the men for ypur peqpk^ mA tb^ 
Lord do that which seemeth him good.'^ 

It is particularly necessary it this s^a^on that I should 
warn you against another gross and dangerous perversion 
of .the doctrine of Providence, which is iQisconceived 
and abused when we impyte any successes wit^ whi^b 
we may be blessed to any merit of our own enga^g oa 
our side that will of God by which the universe is fo* 
vemed. If we are successful in our contest with a 
tyrant who has surpassed in crime all former exan^lea 
of depravity in an exalted station, w« owe it not to 
ourselves, but to God's unmerited m^rcy. Nc»- are we 
tQ ascribe it to any pre-eminent righteoiisnessof this 
nation, in compfui^n with others, if we have suffere^^ 
and prospei^ed more than others engaged in th^ 
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miae ^UBorel. This country, since the beginning of 
£irit>pe's troubles to the present day, has certamly bcca 
favoured beyond other nations: and at thia.Tveiy crisis, 
j*»^at the moment when the armies of our cootinentalally 
were flying before those of the commoa eoem)r,-*in tk 
<rery moment the combined fleets of France and Spaii, 
which w&c to have lowered the &it3sh flagi to tuvc 
Wrested from us our ancient sovereignty o^the ocean, 
and to have extinguished our commerce io aU b 
%rHnches,--^this proud naval armament, encouotered b; 
H far inferior force of British ships--*-^ force iirfem in 
every thing but the intrepidity of our seamen and die 
skill of dieir leaders— was dashed to pieces, at the moutk 
of its chvn harbour, by the cannon of that great cosmunxier 
. whose grave is strewjed with laurels and bedewd with 
liis country's tears* But let not this inspire the vain 
thought, that, because we are righteous above all the 
nations of Europe, our lot has therefore been happier 
4hali theirs. It has been ruled by the highest autbori!}', 
"ttiat th^y aire not always the greatest sinners on whom 
lihe greatest evils fall* T^e Converse follows most ud- 
'^eniably^ that those natu^is are not always the roost 
righteous who m peskte titG the most fiourishmgaixl in 
war thfe most successful. Let us give, therefore, the 
Whole gl<*y to God. In the hoiir of* defeat, let ussay 
i^** Why should man coiupbin?— ^man, for thepucisb^ 
tnent of his sms;" in the hour of victory—" Let us not 
be high-minded) hut lean" 
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The great Duty of frequenting the Christian Siacrifice, 
«Dd tbe^ Nature of the PreparatieQ. required; with suitahle 

. Devotions, partly collected from the Ancient Liturgies. To 
which are prefixed^ Instructions for Confirmation. 

New Manual of Private Devotions. In three Parts. 

> Part I. Coiittdbing^Pn^rs for FaaiiUes and private Persons. 
Pan II. Containing Offices:.!. Of Humiliation. 2. For the 
Sick. 3. For Women with Child. Part III. Consisting of 
an Office for die Holy Commuiii<Mi : to v^iich are added some 
occasional Pnqrers^ . 

-A Summary of the principal Evidences for the Truth 
and Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation. Designed 
chiefly for the Use of young Persons. By Bielby, Lord Bi- 
shop of London*. ^ 

The Mourner ; at the Afflicted relieved. By Benjamin 
Grosvenor, D. D. 

The Catechistii of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

' in the United States of America. To wtuch is annexed,, a 
Catechismy designed as an Explanation and Enlargement of 
the Church Catechism: Recommended by the Bishop and 
Clergy of H^ Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
New-York. The third Edition. 

A Companion, ior the Festivals and Fasts of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
Principally selected and altered from Nelson's Companion Ibr 
the Festivals and B'asts of the Church of England. By John 
Henry Uobart, A. M. an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, 
New-York. To which are added, Pastoral Advice to Young 
Person* before and after Confirmation, by a Minister oi th^ 
Church of England ; and an Exhortation to Family Prayer, by 
Bishop Gibson $ with Forms of Devotion. 

An Exposition of the JBook of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America* By the Rev. Andrew Fowler, A. M. Rec- 
^ t6r of St. Bartholomews Parish, South-Carolina. The second 
Edition, with Additions and Improvements. 

An Apology for Apostolic Order and its Advocates, 
occasioned by the Strictures and Denunciations of the Chris- 
tian's Magazine. In a Series of Letters, addressed to the Rev. 
John M. Mason, D D. the Editor of that Work. By the Rev. 
John Henry Hobart, an Assistant Minister of Trinity Church. 
Judge righteous judgment, John viL 24. 

A Collection of the Essays on the Subject of Epis- 
'copacy, which originally appeared in the Albany Centinel, and 
which are ascribed principally to the Rev. Dr. Liim, the Rev. 
Mr. Beasley, and Thomas Y. How, Esq. With additional 
Notes and Remarks*. 
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Letters addressed to the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. 
in reply to his Letters concerning the Constitutioii said Order 
of the ChristifUi Ministry. In which there is an inimble At- 
tempt to show that the Charges against the Episcopal ChaFch 
and. her Advocates, are totally unfounded; and in which the 
preliminary Reasoning of the Reverend Author ia particularty 
considered. Being Introductory to an Examination qI the 
whole Work. By Thomas Y. How. 
The Apostolic Origin of Episcopacy asserted, in a 
^Series of Letters addressed to the Rev- Dr. MOler, one of the 
'Pastors of the United Presbyterian Churches in the City of 
New-York) by the Rev. John Bowdep, D. D. Professor qf 
Moral Philosophy, Logic, and Belles Letters, in Columbia 
•^College.— ^u^' a/z^ram/tar/^m. 

Priniitive Truth and Order vindicated fix>m modem 
Misrepresentation: with a Defence of Episcopacy, parucu- 
larly that of Scotland, against an Attack made on it by the 
late Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, in his Lectures on Ecdesi- 
Itstical History. By the Right Rev. John Sikinner, in Aber- 
deen, Senior Bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church. The 
first American Edition. To which is annexed, a Review of 
Dr. Hawei^'Xhurch History. 

The Christian Institutes; or, the Sincere Word of 

' ' Cod. Being a plain and impartial Account of the whole Faith 
JBUid Duty of a Christian* Collected out of the Writings of 
the Old and New Testament: digested under proper Heads, 
and delivered in the Words of Scripture. By the Right Rev. 
Father in God Francis, late Lord Bishop of Chester. The first 
American, from the twelfth London Ediuon^ 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, D. D. the first Prea- 
deilt of King's College, in New^York. Containing xnvnj In- 
teresting Anecdotes ; a general View of the State of Relrgion 
and Learning in Connecticut during the former Part of the 
last Century ; and an Account of the Institution and Rise of 
Yale College, Connecticut; and of King's ^now Columbia) 
Coltege, New-York. By Thomas Bradbury Chandler, D. D. 
formerly Rector of St. John's Church, Eliaaibeth-Town, Mcw- 
Jersey. To which is added, an Appendix, containing mteny 
original Letters, never before published, from Bishop B^rfc* 
iey> Archbishop Seeker, Bishop Lowth, and others, to Dr. 
Johnson. ^ 

•A Guide to the Church, in several Discourses: To 
which are added, two Postscripts; the first to tho$e Mt^in- 
bers of the Church who occasionally frequent other Maces of 
Public Worship ; the second to the Cters^. Addres8«4 to 
William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. By the Rev. Charld Ibii- 
beny, UL. B. a Presbyter of the Church of Engla^id. 

An Attempt to familiarme the Church Caiechism^i For 
the Use of Schools and Families. ' By idrs* Trimmer.. 
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The Excellence of the Church, a Sermon, preached 
. at the Conaectation of Trinity Church, Newar]^, New-Jerser, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Moore, on Monday^ May 31, A. U. 
\ 8 10. By John Henry Hobart, D. D. 

Discourses on several important Subjects. By the late 
Right Rev. Safhuel Seabury, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church m the States of Connecticut and Rhode- 

. Island. Published from Manuscripts prepaj*ed by the Author 
for the JPress. 

The Life and Posthumous Writings of William Cow- 
per, Esq; with an Introductory Letter to the Right Honoura- 
ble EarrCowper. By William Hayley, Esq. 

Coelebs in Search of ti Wife. Comprehending Observa- 
tions on Domestic Habits and Manners, Religion and Morals. 

An Abridgement of Scripture H^stoiy : consisting oS 
Lessons selected from the Old Testament. For |he Use <rf 
Schpota and Families. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

An Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life, in the 
History of the Widow Placid and her Daughter Rachel. ' 

A Sequel to the Antidote to the Miseries of Huna&n 
Life, containing a. further Account of Mrs. Placid and ^r 
Daughter Rachel. 

The genuine Epistles of the Apostolic" Fathers, St 
Barnabas, St. Ignatius, Su Clement, St. Polycarp, the Shep»> 
herd of Hermas, and the Martyrdoms, of St. Ignatius and St. 
Polycarp, written by those who were present at their Suirering84 
Being, together with the Holy Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, a complete Collection of the most primitive Antiquity, for 
about one hundred and fifty Years after Christ. Translated and 
published with a large preliminary Discourse, relating to the 
several Treatises here put toijether. By William, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The CleimTnan's Companion, containing the occa- 
sional Offices of the Protestant Episcopal Church, used by the 
' Clergy of the said Church in the Discharge of their Parochial 
Duties. To which are added, Extracts from the Writiijgs of 
distinguished Divines, on the Qualifications and Duties of the 
Cleri^ Office. 

•An Apolc^y for the Bible, in a Series of Letters, ad- 
dressed to Thomas Paine, Author of a Book entitled. The 
Ag^ of Reason, Part the second, being an Investigation v^f 
Time anfl Fabulous Theology. By R. Watson, D. D. F. R. S. 
Lord Bishop of Landaff, and Reg. Prof, of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Sacra Privata. The Private Meditations and Prayers 
of the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D. D. Bishop of Sodor 
aad Man. Accommodated to general Use. 

An Address to young Persons after Confirmation. By 
Richard Watson, I-ord Bis^iop of I^ndaff. 
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An Inatigiual Discourse, delivered in Christ's Cbuich, 
BalUTnore, on the 31«t of December, 1^09 ; at the tbe in 
!iivhich the Authi9r was instjfuted aa Associated Rector ietoSt 
Paul's Parish. By the Rev. Frededck fieasiey, A. M. 

Two Letters to tlie Editor of the Christian's Maga- 
zine. By a Churchmaii* Be calm in arguiTig^ for ^ercatu 

■ tnaJteM error a faulty and truth diacourteay. Heibertp— fi^/Wire 
9ine pertinacia^ et rtfeUi nne iracundoj fiariti %umm» Cicero. 

The Life of the Rev. Devereux Jairatt, Recttjr ^ Biih 
Parish, Dinwiddit County, Virginia. Wi^ten l^ himaeX; 

^ inia Series of Letters addressed to the Rev. John Colemao, 
one of the Ministers of the Prot. Epis. Church in Maiykod. 

A Companion for the Altar; . consisting of a short bx|>la- 

^ nation of the Lord's Supper, and Meditotioos and Prs^n, pro- 
per to be used before and during; the receiving of die Holy 
Commuoiooi according to the Form prescnbed by the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of i^inena. 
By John Henry Hobart, A. M. an Assistant Minister of Trioity 
Church, New-York. 

Sacred Biography; or, the History of the Patriarchs, 
To which is added, the History of Deborah, Ruth, and Han- 
nah. Being a Course of Lectures delivered at the Scou 
Church, London Wall. By Henry Hunter, D.D. Tbe se- 
cond American Edition. Complete in four Volumes* 

Pra> ers and Offices of Devotion for Families, and for 
particular Persons, upon most Occaaicxis* By Benjamin 
Jenks, late Rector of Harley in Shropshire, and Cbi4>t<an to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Bradford. 

Letters to a yowng Lady, in which the Duties and Cha- 
racter of Women are considered, chiefly with a reference lo 
prevailing Opinions. By Mrs. West. 

Sacred Dramas, chiefly intended for young Persons: 
Subjects taken from the Bible. To which are added, Reflec- 
tions of King Hezekiah; Sensibility, a Poem; and Setfcfa 
after Happiness. By H. More. 

Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher. In seven Dis- 
logues. Containing an Apology .for the Ciiristian Religwo, 
against those who are called Free-thinkers. By George Berk- 
ley, D. D. Author of a Treatise concerning the Principles 
of Human Knowledge, and various other Works, djicflf »n 
Defence of Christianity, against Atheists and Infidels. 

The Life of God in the Soul of Man ; or the Nature and 

• Excellency of the Christian Religion. By H. Scoug4A''^' 

With recommendatory Prefaces, and some Forms of P»y^^' 

^** Common Prayer Books, in foli6> Ao. 8vo. 
l2mo. 18mo. and 33mo. in various Bindings, are .for saw « 
above; also Bibles, Testaments, Spelling Books, kc^^^^f^ 
extensive assof tmeat of Theological aod Qlaasical Book»>^^ 
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